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MESSAGE. 

— *+* — 

The great King Vikramaditya of re- 
vered memory has, in Indian history and 
legend, been the emblem of valour, 
chivalry, patriotism, love of learning 
and culture. Around his heroic person- 
ality have been woven tales of great 
deeds nobly done, fabulous gifts so 
generously bestowed, and the cultivation 
of ancient Arts and Sciences so liber- 
ally patronised. King Vikram also 
figures as the great patriot who freed 
the motherland from the tyranny and 
bondage of the blood-thirsty foreigner — 
the Shakes. Through him came not only 
freedom from oppression and slavery but 
he also heralded the renaissance of 
Indian Art, Literature, and Scienoe and 
won a high place for this ancient land 
in the comity of Nations. 

A grateful oountry has enshrined the 
memory of this great personage by naming 
an era after him and, enthroning him to 
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immortal glory in the annals of history, 
Hxs name stands for all that is great 
and good in our traditional history 
while in folklore he stands for justice 
and fair-play. 

It is a matter of great pride and joy 
to me that a tribute is being paid to 
the sacred memory of this great King in 
the form of a series of oommemoration 
volumes published by the V lk ram Bimille- 
nium Celebrations Comml tteo, Gwalior, 
The volume in English has been edited 
by a savant whose scholarship in every 
way equals the magnitude of the task. 
No better person than Dr. Radha Kurnud 
Mukerjl could have been chosen for this 
important work, I have much pleasure in 
commending this scholarly work an a 
befitting memorial to the great ntates- 
man-warrior . I hope its contents will 
inspire the present generation to 
greater efforts in the fields of arts, 
sciences and culture to the everlasting 
glory of our beloved motherland. 



PREFACE 

The 2000th year of the Vikrama Era was rightly 
regarded as a memorable occasion in the long and 
glorious traditions of Indian history and culture. 
Emperor Vikramaditya who has been glorified as an 
emblem of valour, chivalry and justice in legend and 
literature had, it is said, his capital at Ujjayini or 
Avantika. Since this city was in modern times 
included in the former Gwalior State (now the United 
State of Gwalior, Indore and Malwa or Madhya 
Bharat), a proposal to celebrate the Vikrama Bimille- 
nimn on a befitting scale received the gracious approval 
and patronage of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia, 
A Committee was constituted in 1943 A. D, for this 
purpose of which the undersigned had the honour of 
being the General Secretary. An ambitious plan 
for celebrating the historic occasion was drawn up 
and was well on the way of implementation. As Pro- 
vidence would have it the celebrations could not be 
held. It was, however, found possible to continue 
with the scheme to publish commemoration volumes 
in Hindi, Marathi and English. Commemoration vo- 
lumes in the first two languages have been published 
earlier. The English volume which has been edited 



by a scholar of the eminence of Dr. R. K. Mukerji of 
the Lucknow University is being published now. It 
is hoped that the scholarly and authoritative articles 
on the Vikrama Problem included in this volume will 
more than compensate the delay in publication. The 
thanks of the Committee are due to Dr. R. K. Mukerji 
for having kindly edited the volume and to other 
scholars for having contributed valuable articles to it. 
Thanks are also due to Mr. A. K. Shirke, Manager, 
A. D. Press, for having arranged to print the book 
in spite of various handicaps. 

The publication of these commemoration volumes 
would not have been possible but for the generosity 
and patronage of Lt.-General His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jiwajirao Scindia to whom the Committee is parti- 
cularly grateful. 


Varsha Pratipada, 
Samvafc 2006, 
(30tfc March 1949), 


YUDHISHTHIR BHARGAVA, 

Secretary. 
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The year 1943 marked the year 2000 of Vikrama 
Era and the whole of Hindu India was stirred to cele- 
brate the occasion. There were many local celebra- 
tions of the event at different centres, and a central 
celebration was held by the All-India Hindu Maha- 
sabha at Amritsar in December 1943, which was 
opened by the then Minister of the Panjab Government 
Sir Manohar Lai and presided over by my humble self. 
But there was a keen popular demand in the whole 
country that His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior, as the ruler of the region with its city of 
UjjayinI associated with King Vikramaditya of old, 
should also make his princely contribution to the 
Vikrama Bi-Millennium Celebration on a fitting scale. 
A Manifesto was issued by distinguished Indian leaders 
under the auspices of the Government of Gwalior, 
pointing out that “a celebration of the 2000th 
anniversary of the commencement of the Vikrama 
Era would not be out of place especially at a time 
when India is culturally in the transitional stage, 
and when, with a view to forging the metal of things 
to come, a careful valuation of the materials of the 
past is much to be desired.” 

The Government of Gwalior decided that a most 
suitable form of the Vikrama Celebration should be 
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"the publication of a Commemoration Volume contain- 
ing articles by eminent scholars on any subject con- 
nected with the following broad divisions, viz., (a) The 
(Malava) Vikrama Era in Indian History; (6) King 
Vikramaditya in Indian History; and (c) Ujjain as a 
centre of India’s History and Culture through the 
ages.” • 

The Government of Gwalior also set up a Central 
Committee for the Vikrama Second Millennium Cele- 
brations and was pleased to appoint me as the General 
Editor of the projected Vikrama Volume. 

I have much pleasure in now presenting the 
Volume before the public. The delay in its publica- 
tion has been caused by the conditions created by the 
War and the resulting difficulties of printing due to 
shortage of paper. 

It is a source of great gratification to me as the 
Editor of the Volume that it has been able to attract 
so many learned articles from scholars who are 
acknowledged authorities on the topics and themes on 
which they have written. These deal with every 
possible aspect connected with the subject-matter pre- 
scribed for the Volume. I owe special acknowledge- 
ment to everyone of the contributors to the Volume 
for the readiness and promptitude with which his pro- 
mised contribution was sent. My only regret is that 
the Press and the Executive concerned were not as 
ready and prompt in printing off the articles as they 
came. 

The promoters of the Scheme were not unmind-' 
fut of the inherent difficulty of their task. In their 
Manifesto they state : "A large part of India has for 
many centuries recorded the passage of time by the 
Samvat reckoning, according to which the present 
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year is Saiiivat 2000. Traditionally, the name of 
King Vikramaditya is associated with the commence- 
ment of this Era, and there is a wide-spread belief 
that the capital of that ancient hero-king was in the 
vicinity of the present city of Ujjain, in Gwalior 
State. . . . Whatever be the basis of the above tradition 
in historic fact, it seems certain that such a cultural 
centre did exist, and the Vikrama Era dates from 
the time when its creator held sway in or near 
Ujjain.” 

Thus the entire Vikrama Celebration has been 
inspired by tradition, a romance of History, but 
a romance which has influenced the national mind of 
Tndia as much as the actual facts of life or historic 
realities and movements. 

The Editor’s task is the difficult one of assessing 
and appraising the varied and conflicting material 
presented by scholars holding different views on the 
main topics of the Volume, and to help the reader, 
if possible, to his own conclusions. 

Indeed, the problem of Vikramaditya is one of 
the most difficult controversies of Indian, History. 
The solution of the problem is handicapped by the 
usual disadvantage attaching to the ancient history 
of the Hindus, its lack of chronological data and do- 
cuments with the help of which history proper, as a 
record of dated facts and events, can be constructed. 
While we are all familiar with the Vikrama Era, and 
the numerous reckonings in that era through centu* 
ries of our national history, we do not yet know pre- 
cisely who was the great king that founded this re- 
markable era adopted by so many dynasties of rulers 
in different provinces and periods. King Vikrama- 
• ditya still r emains a name and a tradition in Indian 
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History to whom even the most arduous research has 
not been able to impart its due degree of historicity. 

But, in the meanwhile, we can feed our national- 
ism upon romance, for romance also has a reality of 
its own, and can in some cases influence national 
reconstruction more than the real characters of- history. 
Is not Desdemona a far more real and moving 
character than many an actual example of woman- 
hood, a far more inspiring example of womanly chas- 
tity than many a Sail in real life ? The poet creates 
characters which are sometimes more potent and living 
than real men and women in life. Urmila of whom we 
get glimpses on rare occasions in the Ramayana is 
an example of feminine perfection for all time, no 
matter whether she was the real consort of heroic 
Lakshmana. 

Similarly, Vikramaditya is our great heroic and 
representative character round whom is woven a 
cycle of legends, the centre of our national hopes 
and aspirations of which he stands out through the 
ages as their unique embodiment. We associate 
with that romantic name the great Indian ruler who 
waged successfully the war of Indian independence 
against the foreign domination of the 6akas and 
earned for himself the abiding title of feakari. We 
look upon him as an unexampled patron of learning 
who gathered round his court a galaxy of master- 
minds, the Nine Gems or literary celebrities, each 
of whom was an unrivalled genius in his own sphere 
of creative art and shed his lustre of learning and 
culture on his age. We can well imagine what 
would be the accumulated effect of the combined lights 
of all these Nine Gems put together, the dazzling 
glare and glory of learning which to this day illu- 
mines India’s literary firmament. 


IV 
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Vikramaditya stands out also as the embodiment 
of the spirit of Indian independence at its best and 
highest, one who gave to India a sense of her national 
unity by achieving her political unification as a 
Chakravarti sovereign, but a sovereign who believed 
more in an empire of righteousness than in an em- 
pire won by force and maintained by violence. 

As a student of history, I can only say that there 
is a historical sovereign who approximates very 
closely to what tradition records about Vikrama- 
ditya. He may be taken to be the great Gupta 
sovereign Chandra Gupta II, who was so fond of 
assuming the title of Vikramaditya on his coins 
and other titles based on Vikrama or prowess as the 
distinguishing feature of his personality. Thus he 
calls himself a “Simha-Vikrama”, “ Ajita-Vikrama” , 
and even “Vikramanka”. 

But apart from titles, King Chandra Gupta II 
also corresponds to Vikramaditya of tradition as a 
6akari, the invincible adversary of the Saka rulers 
of India, of whom he rid his motherland by his 
crushing conquests. Lastly, we may say that the 
great Gupta emperor also believed in other ideals, 
cultural and social, which are associated with the 
traditional Vikrama. 

Even V. Smith has recorded his conclusion that 
“India was never governed better in the oriental 
manner than it was under this king.” His opinion 
was based upon the record of the, Chinese traveller, 
Fa-bien, who testifies to the remarkable degree of 
material and moral progress achieved by India 
under , Chandra Gupta’s beneficent administration. 
Fa-hien saw with his own eyes hundreds of educa- 
tional institutions imparting the highest knowledge 
to their resident students who numbered thousands 
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at each of these institutions. Even the frontier 
region of Swat Valley counted as many as 500 colleges, 
while the residential colleges in the Panjab counted a 
total of 10,000 students. 

Lastly, the country was endowed with an adequate 
apparatus of public works of utility of different kinds, 
free hospitals, rest-houses giving free board and lodg- 
ing to travellers, DharmaSalas offering all possible 
amenities to the poor, and schools and colleges 
giving to their students free board, lodging, medicine, 
and tuition (See Article No. 15 adapted from a chapter 
in my work on Gupta Empire just published by Hind- 
Kitabs, Bombay). 

Without losing ourselves in difficult chronological 
controversies, let us build up our national history 
on the basis of some of its romances which are more 
powerful formative forces than some of its actual 
events. 

The present position of the controversy regarding 
the Vikrama problem may be now briefly stated. In 
this English Vikramaditya Volume have been brought 
together special articles written by learned scholars 
dealing with the various aspects and different points 
of the problem. The way to the solution of the 
problem is to comprehend the problem in all its 
possible bearings. Accordingly, the total Vikrama- 
ditya tradition in its different versions has to be 
critically examined and accurately recorded. This 
has been done by different scholars contributing to 
the Volume learned articles dealing with the Vikra- 
maditya tradition in Sanskrit, Jain, and Prakrit works. 
A critical study of this vast and varied tradition 
provides the basis upon which proper trustworthy 
history can be constructed out of its material. 

vi 
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As the General Editor ol the Volume, I may 
sum up briefly some of the facts, arguments and 
conclusions adduced by different scholars towards 
the construction of such a history. 

Time was when Vikramaditya was denied re- 
cognition as a historical person, in spite of the vast 
volume of literary and oral tradition testifying to his 
historicity, on the ground that there was hardly any 
epigraphic evidence to support the literary. Of late, 
however, there has been a change in that attitude by 
the consideration that a long-continued tradition 
which was, moreover, by its. vitality capable of growth 
in time, must have had its roots in some kind of reality 
to sustain it. This view has been held by several 
Western Scholars like Drs. Franklin Edgerton, Sten 
Konow, E. J. Rapson, and several others. 

The Vikramaditya tradition, as will be seen from 
some of the papers on the subject, is made up of two 
elements, one of which is predominantly supernatural 
and the other more historical. The miraculous 
powers of the hero are generally emphasised in the 
Sanskrit stories such as V ddlapanchavimsati and 
DvatrimSatfiuttalika. These try to make out the 
king as a superman. The corrective is, however, 
applied by the Jain works which take him as a real 
historical personage whose father, Gardabhila, lost 
the kingdom of UjjayinI to the §aka invaders. But 
he recovered the lost kingdom of his father and 
reigned in glory for sixty years, as is stated, for ins- 
tance* in the Jain work Merutunga’s Theravdi, This 
work also attempts a chronological history of the 
times, assigning to Vikramaditya a reign of sixty 
years from 57 B. C., the starting-point of the era 
founded by him.. As has been shown by Dr. R. C. 
Majumdar (Article No. 1% Merutunga’s version of 
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history is not entirely out of keeping with the 
history derived from other sources. For instance, in 
the age of Vikramaditya, while the Satavahanas 
were ruling in the Deccan, the $akas were already 
penetrating into its neighbouring regions. Their 
leader Chashtana founded his kingdom in Western 
India and its capital at Ujjain. There is nothing 
inherently improbable in an Indian king coming 
into conflict with the &akas and trying to rid his 
country of foreign rule. 

Much is made of the fact that there is no con- 
temporary evidence testifying to his existence, such 
as a coin or an inscription. But such evidence is also 
lacking for some of the great kings of early age such 
as Chandragupta Maurya, or his son Bindusara, or 
the &unga king Pushyamitra, or an earlier king like 
Mahapadma Nanda, whose historicity is taken to be 
established on the evidence of literary works, foreign 
and Indian. At the most, we should keep King 
Vikramaditya for the time being on the waiting list, 
pending fuller examination of the legends that have 
gathered round him through the ages, instead of ex- 
ploding him completely. 

The next point of doubt and controversy re- 
garding Vikramaditya and his connection with the 
Vikrama era is that this connection appears much 
later after its starting point and grew up by a gradual 
process. But this fact by itself should not lead to 
any definite conclusion. The &aka era, for instance, 
labours under the same disadvantage, the earliest 
inscription using the name 6aka along with the era 
of 78 A. D. being dated as late as 500 of that eta. 
Besides, the name of the founder of the &aka era is 
not mentioned in any one of the numerous inscrip- 
tions dated in that era. In some inscriptions; even 
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the name of the era is the composite name &aHvaham- 
&aka. The same kind of epigraphic practice is also 
seen in the case of the Gupta era. Most of the Gupta 
inscriptions omit the name of the Gupta era. A few 
mention the era as Gufta-Kala, while the larger 
number refer to the era as merely Saihvat, or Varsha, 
or Abda. At the same time, like the inscriptions of 
the Saka era, the inscriptions in the Gupta era do 
not mention the name of the King who founded the 
era, nor even the fact that a Gupta King was the 
founder of that era, and yet these facts are not taken 
to militate against the conclusion that the Saka era 
dates from the reign of Kanishka I and the Gupta ora 
from that of Chandra Gupta I. Mr. R. V. Patwardhan 
(Article No 18) further points out that very often 
eras are started not by the heroes associated with 
them but by their followers, as in the case of Hejira 
of Islam or &alivahana-6aka era. 

The epigraphic position on the subject may be 
usefully summarised at the outset. Mr. Harihar 
Nivas Dvivedi (Article No. 6) has given the entire 
epigraphic material which makes his article very 
useful to the reader and for the Volume. The 
earliest inscription which first uses the Vikrama Era 
bears the date of 898 V. S. ( Kadasya Vikrama- 
khyasya). The inscriptions of later dates use such 
expressions as Srimad- Vikrama-nripa-Kala, &ri- 

nripa- Vikrama-Saihvat, Vikmma^Samvat ; also Vikm~ 
'mdditya-bhubhritah (Udaipur, V. S. 1028), Vikramd- 
ditya-Kade (Vasantagadh, V. S. 1099), Sri-Vikmma - 
dityotpadita-Satiivatsara (Navsari, V. S. 1131). 

Thus these inscriptions mention Vikrama Satavat 
by name, that it was named by a King {njipa) named 
Vikrama, and that it was founded {utpadiia) by him. 
They also assume the date of 57 B. C. as the date of 
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its commencement. The difficulty which Epigraphists 
feel on the subject is that the name of Vikrama Era 
first receives its mention after a lapse of about 1,000 
years from the date of its commencement. 

Indeed, the epigraphic history of the Vikrama 
Era is somewhat curious. An era called by a diffe- 
rent name Krita is mentioned in inscriptions dated 
V. S. 282 (Udaipur), 284 (Jaipur State), 295 (Do.), 
335 (Do.), and 428 (Bijayagadh). 

Next, the Mandasor (Gwalior State) inscription of 
461 V. S. first records the curious fact that the era 
designated (samjnita) as Krita, was handed down 
(t imrnta ) by , the Sovereign (Sri) Republic (Gana) 
of the Malavas. The Gangdhar inscription of 480 
V. S. mentions the Krita era, but the Nagarl 
(Udaipur State) inscription of 481 V. S. mentions 
che Krita era as identical with the Malava era 
(Kriteshu my am Mdlava-purvdydm ) . 

The second Mandasor inscription of 493 V. S. 
drops the name Krita era which it calls Malava era. 
The third Mandasor inscription of 524 V. S. uses 
the expression vikhyapake Malava-vamla-kirteh and 
thus mentions the Malava era as commemorative of 
the Kirti or fame of the Malava clan ( Vaih&a). 
A fourth Mandasor inscription of V. S. 589 uses the 
expression Mdlava-ganasthitivaidt kdlajhandya likhi- 
teshu. It refers to the Kila or Era which is to be 
understood or reckoned in accordance with the 
system ( sthitivaiat ) established by the Malava -gana. 
The term StMti is used ip the Smriti texts, e. g., 
Narada (X. I), in the sense of an established custom 
which is also called Satnaya and Saihvit, the funda* 
mental agreement or constitution upon which a 
corporation is founded. Thus the above expression 
should mean the reckoning of time in accordance 
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with the established law and constitution (Sthiti) 
of Malava Republic, which means reckoning in 
the Malava era. Another inscription of 795 V. S. 
uses the expression Scmvatsara . < . MalaveSamm, 
which implies that the Malava era was founded 
by the Chiefs of the Malavas. 

It will thus be seen that, as Dr. A. S. Altekar 
points out (Article No. 1), it is not posable to argue 
that the Vikrama, Malava and Krita eras are diffe- 
rent, for it is well known that the dates of these 
eras are confirmed only if they are referred to the 
era founded in 57 B. C. Later, as we have seen, 
these three eras, Krita , Malava and Vikrama, which 
had a common starting point, had their separate 
names merged in a common name, viz,, the Vikrama 
Era. 
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Makiva-Gana-StMti admits of only one interpretation 
and should mean the constitution of the Malava re- 
public or Gam. 

Another epigraphic difficulty centres round the 
meaning of the term Krita. Dr. A. S. Altekar (Article 
No. 11 takes it to be the name of an individual, a 
General or President of the Malava Gam, a name that 
is known as the name of a god, of the son of Vasudeva 
and RohinI, and even the name of a king in the Katha- 
saritsagara (Penzer, III. 19), and so forth. Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar (Article No. 4) answers him by pointing 
out that in none of the inscriptions the usual honorific 
&ri has been prefixed to Krita as it should have been 
if he were a Chief or a General. Besides, the 
expression in the Nandsa inscription, ‘ Kritayor = 
dvayoh iatayor etc/, cannot be taken to mean 'of 
200 rulers named Krita’. It clearly means 282 years 
in the Krita era. Dr. Bhandarkar takes the Krita 
years to be years of the Kfita Yuga, which he supposes 
to have been inaugurated by Pushyamitra as a 
Brahmana King whose date is to be altered from the 
accepted date of 180 B. C. assumed on the basis of 
the Puraaas to 75 B. C. in the light of the Ayodhya 
inscription written in characters of the first century 
A. D. and issued by Dhanadeva who was sixth in 
descent from Senapati Pushyamitra and may be as- 
signed to 75 A,D. He goes so far as to assume that 
Pushyamitra corresponds to the description of Kalkl 
Avatara in the Mahabharata describing how he would 
exterminate the Dasyus, perform Ahamedha, and 
give back the earth to Brahmanas. 

There js again a view that the term Krita may be 
' taken to mean the year which is not current but elapsed 
{atikranta). But it is difficult to reconcile it with the 
expression — -ganwnmate Kritasamjmte’. 
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Dr. D.C. Sircar (Article No. 24) puts the epigra- 
phic position on a different and totally new footing. 
Firstly, he points out that before the Christian era 
India had no popular and regular era of her own 
and of indigenous origin. ASoka, for instance, had 
his dates counted from his abhisheka or coronation. 
The use of an era was popularised in India by 
foreigners. Secondly, Dr. Sircar thinks that the 
Scytho-Parthian era used in the inscriptions of 
Gondophames, Maues, Sodasa and others is to be 
identified with the Vikrama-Samvat of 58 B. C. and 
that it was connected with the tradition of King 
Vikrama, whom he takes to be Chandra Gupta II 
Vikramaditya (A. D. 376-414), about the eighth 
century A. D. Thirdly, he holds that the Kanishka 
era is to be identified with the &akabda of 78 A. D. 
which was named after the Sakas owing to the 
&aka Satraps of Western India using the era 
continuously for a long time. 

Another difficulty in the way of establishing 
the historicity of King Vikrama and his era is that 
the inscriptions show the continuity of 6aka 
rule in Ujjayinl from the time of Chashtana (c. A.D. 
78-110) up to that of Rudra Sirhha III whose coins 
show that he had ruled up to at least 390 A. D. till 
he was killed by Chandra Gupta II who thus earned 
the credit of putting an end to the &aka rule which 
had continued unbroken for about 300 yearn. There 
is no place for any other fcakari in the true sense of 
the term than Chandra Gupta II who for ever ex- 
terminated the Sakas in India. At best, the earlier 
&akari of 57 B. C. was not able to crush the power 
of the &akas except for a short period. 

In this connexion may be considered the view 
of the late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal that Vikramaditya 
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is to be identified with the Andhra king named 
Gautamlputra Satakarni (c. 106-130 A. D.). No 

doubt, Gautamlputra was a feakari who avenged 
himself on the Kshaharata 6aka king Nahapana 
(c. 118-124 A. D.) by defeating him and recovering 
the Andhra territories conquered by him. In the 
year 19 (A. D. 149) of his reign, King Vasishthlputra 
Pulumavi issued his Nasik Cave Inscription which 
describes Gautamlputra Satakarni as the extermi- 
nator of the Kshaharata dynasty (Khakha-rata-vasa- 
niravasesa-karasa), and “the destroyer of &akas, 
Yavanas and Pahlavas”, and details his conquests. 
But most of these conquests were soon lost to the 
Kshatrapa king Rudradaman I (A. D. 130-150) 
who 'twice in fair fight completely defeated his son 
Satakarni taken as either Vasishthlputra Satakarni 
or his brother Pulumavi. The Andhra-Saka con- 
flict was ended by a matrimonial alliance. Their 
dates are also later than 57 B. C. Besides, Gautaml- 
putra does not take the title of Vikramaditya, though 
an allusion to the title is read by some in the following 
words of the inscription — “Varavaram-vikrama-charu- 
vikramasya ”. He also had his capital at Pratish- 
thana and not at UjjayinI or Pataliputra. 

Some very original and novel evidence is given 
in a learned article contributed by Dr. Charlotte 
Krause (Article No. 11). As she points out, Jain 
literature, works of poetry, legends and ecclesiastical 
history contain references to Vikramaditya as the 
feakari and Samvatsara-Pravartaka . But even the 
dry literature of chronological and genealogical lists 
of Pontiffs and their contemporaneous rulers, the 
Gurvavalis and Patpvalis, etc., repeat that Vikrama- 
ditya was a historical Jain king whose Samvat 
started 470 years after Mahavlra’s Nirvana. They 
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also connect the king with the Jain poet and 
logician Siddhasena Divakara. Verse 10 of the 22nd 
Prakarana of the work known as Jyotirviddbharana 
mentioning Kshapanaka as one of the Nine Gems 
of Vikramaditya’s court may be no other than this 
Siddhasena also called Srutasena in Verse 9. Besides, 
the two works named Ratnasanchaya-Prak avana 
and Vicharasara-Prakaram which are taken as 
historical works state that Siddhasena Divakara 
flourished five hundred years after Mahavira, and 
Vikrama, 470 years, thus making them contempo- 
raries. 

Siddhasena 5 s own work named Gunavacham - 
DvatrimHka throws new light on Vikrama problems. 
It is addressed to his royal patron in words of 
panegyric which can best apply to a king like 
Samudra Gupta whose many qualities of head and 
heart, of military heroism and literary art, are 
described so graphically in his Allahabad Pillar 
Inscription. A close comparison of these two 
documents leads Dr. Krause to identify Vikrama- 
ditya of the tradition with Samudra Gupta, the 
most famous of the Gupta Emperors. The reader 
is referred to the text of the aforesaid Jain work 
and its translation given by Dr. Krause in her 
Article. 

Regarding the Jain tradition already discussed, 
it is to be noted that it is very late. Its most 
important texts date from V. S. 1200 to 1500. The 
main texts of this period are referred to by Prof. 
H. D. Velankar (Article No. 28} in his article. It 
seems that Vikrama was acceptable to Jain thought 
by degrees and stages. Some of his virtues and 
achievements which were connected with violence 
and adventure were hot in keeping with Jain ideals. 
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Eventually he was assimilated to Jain thought. 
One important work named Vikramacharitra written 
by Devamurti about V. S. 1475 (a MS used by 
Prof, Velankar) makes Vikrama as a regular devout 
Jain king. In fact, the Jain tradition representing 
Vikrama as a Jain king was a somewhat late 
growth, appearing after about a hundred years after 
the Jain king Kumarapala. 

It is noteworthy that the Jain tradition represents 
Vikrama as a commoner and an adventurer who con- 
quered the kingdom of Avanti by force. He is also 
represented as being possessed of a spirit of abandon 
and generosity which made him risk his life and 
kingdom in the service ,of others. This has suggested 
a theory that Vikrama was the leader of Malava- 
gana and in a patriotic and generous spirit put his 
community before himself and allowed the Era to 
be called after it. Or, again, it has been held (by 
late Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar) that Vikrama- 
ditya with the help of the tribes headed by the Mala- 
vas defeated the 6akas and the victory was cele- 
brated by the Malavas founding their era and their 
leader assuming the title of Vikramaditya. In later 
tradition, he was given his due when other kings 
like Chandra Gupta II began to assume the title of 
Vikramaditya. 

Of all literary works, the Jain story contained in 
the Kalakacharya-Kathanaka approximates most to 
acceptable history. Kalaka, a prince of Dhara, and 
his sister Sarasvatl turned ascetics, and wandered 
about. Kalaka became the head of his Gam. He 
visited UjjayinI where the King Gardabhila confined 
his sister. To avenge this outrage, he sought the help 
of the &akas of Sindh then known as &akakula under 
their emperor called ShdhdmshdM. One of the &»ka 
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chiefs who lost the favour of the emperor fell in with 
the plan of Kalaka and became an adventurer and 
with the help of Kalaka was able to conquer Ujjayinl, 
defeating its infamous king. Then the story relates 
that the 6aka rule at Ujjayinl was after a short time 
VkaXena kiyatdfi hi) extirpated (uchchkedya) by ‘Raja 
Sri- Vikramaditya ’ who became ‘like a Sarvabkauma’ , 
King of Kings, and founded an era of his own 
( vatsaram nijam). But his dynasty ( anvaya ) was 
in its turn put an end to by the &akas, after an inter- 
val of 135 years from the Vikrama era, when they 
founded an era of their own. 

This story contains some historical elements. The 
Puranas know of a Gardabhila Dynasty as ruling in 
Ujjayinl. There was also &aka rule in Sindh in the 
first century B. C. The terms feakahtda and Shaha- 
tmshahi give historical touches to the legend. And it 
was quite probable that &aka power extended up to 
Ujjayinl and roused Indian national sentiment which 
found its exponent in the heroic leader who liberated 
his sacred motherland from the yoke of foreign rule 
and earned the title of Vikramaditya and founded 
his era to mark that important victory and inde- 
pendence day of his nation. The weak points of the 
story are its references to a prince of Dhara and King 
Salivahana of Pratishthana of different known dates. 
The reader is referred to the details of the Jain tradi- 
tion given in several Articles. 

We may now examine the Sanskrit tradition re- 
garding Vikrama. That tradition has always linked 
the great poet Kalidasa with King Vikramaditya as 
one of the Nine Gems of his court. Kalidasa himself 
hints at this connection in the title he has given to 
his drama VikramorvaSiya, ignoring its hero who is 
called Pururavas. The word Vikrama is purposely 
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used by the poet as a veiled compliment to his patron 
Vikramaditya. The pun is very happy because the 
word Vikrama also signifies valour. This pun is 
used by the poet twice in the drama : (1) Anutsekah 
khalu Vikramdlankarah (Act I). “Modesty is the orna- 
ment of valour”; (2) Disktya Mahendropakarafiarya- 
fttena Vikvamamahimna vardhate bhavati, “Congratula- 
tions to you on the greatness of valour (Vikrama) 
which redounds to the credit of even the great 
India.” 

It is difficult to miss the meaning of these sugges- 
tions which Kalidasa throws out as a mark of his 
gratitude to his royal patron. Thus the date of Vikta- 
maditya is bound up with that of Kalidasa. But the 
difficulty is that one date is as uncertain as the other. 
But it is not impossible to assess, appraise and re- 
duce the uncertainty of both the dates and of the 
persons concerned. One should not make too much 
ot the theory that Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya 
should be taken as the Vikramaditya of tradition and 
as the person who lent the weight and dignity of his 
name by reviving the Vikrama era of olden times. 
But unfortunately the successors of Chandra Gupta II 
have no concern for the Vikrama era, but adhere 
firmly to the era founded by their own illustrious 
family. The Gimar Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta 
ignores the Vikrama era altogether and proudly 
refers to the Gupta era (Guptaprakale gananam 
vidhaya). This shows that no change was then known 
in the established manner of computing time and 
dating important political events. In fact, as has been 
'hown above, the earliest epigraphic reference to the 
ikrama era is of the 9th century A.D. The fact that 
Chandra Gupta II did not associate himself with the 
Vikrama era but continued the era of his own family 
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shows that he cannot be easily taken as the much 
older Vikramaditya of tradition. On the contrary, 
the very fact that Chandra Gupta II thought it worth 
his while with all his political eminence to appropriate 
the title Vikramaditya should be taken to indicate 
that in the 4th century A. D. the title was coming 
back to its own. It must have been the title of a 
real hero whose achievements appealed to a later 
one following in his footsteps. 

There are again several points in the Sanskrit 
tradition regarding Vikramaditya which cannot be 
easily ignored. Its best version is found in the Katha- 
saritsagara, of which the source is the Brihatkatha 
of Gunadhya who is assigned to the 1st century A. D. 
and therefore had lived close to the time of Vikrama- 
ditya. Merely the fact that there is no other evidence 
except literary tradition regarding a king should not 
by itself rule out his historicity. In that case, a pro- 
minent king like Vatsaraja Udayana who exists only 
in tradition would become only a myth. Besides, 
there is nothing improbable or unreasonable in the 
Kathosaritsagara tradition based upon contemporary 
old traditions that gathered round Vikramaditya and 
were handed down from generation to generation. 
That tradition describes him as the son of Mahendra- 
ditya of the Paramara dynasty, emperor of Ujjain. 
It represents him as a devotee of 6iva, bearing the 
name Malyavat, whom the gods sent down to 
earth to serve as the instrument for the extermina- 
tion of the Mlechchhas and of the prosecution of the 
sacred mission for the revival of Vedic religion and 
social system against the prevalence of contrary creeds, 
anti- Vedic doctrines and practices. During his long 
--'and glorious reign he was able to achieve his mission 
and was' able to make Malwa the stronghold of Brah- 
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manicai learning, religion and culture against the 
heretical doctrines of Buddhism and Jainism. 

There was a link between such a king and Kali- 
dasa in the devotion of both to 6aivism. Kalidasa 
could not have flourished in the atmosphere of Vaish- 
navism associated with the Gupta kings. 

There are also several proofs in the works of Kali- 
dasa to show that his time might have been earlier 
than the 4th or 5th century A. D. as generally as- 
sumed. 

The date of Kalidasa is a most difficult problem of 
history and literature because Kalidasa himself 
scrupulously maintains a complete silence about his 
personal life and his times. His silence has given 
great scope to imagination and speculation on the 
subject. On the present occasion, we may fix beyond 
doubt the foundations of such speculation. The 
Aihole Inscription of Raviklrti who glorifies his 
patron PulakeSin II mentions Kalidasa and Bharavi 
before its date 634 A. D, Then again the Mandasor 
Inscription of Vatsabhatti which is dated 472 A. D. 
contains verses which are admittedly based upon 
those of Kalidasa’s Bitusamham and Meghaduta : e. g. 
Vatsabhatti 10=Meghaduta 66; Vatsabhatti 33= 
Ritusamhara 5.9. There can be no doubt that 
Vatsabhatti is a poet much inferior to Kalidasa who 
served as his model in composition. Therefore Kali- 
dasa should have lived before 472 A. D. Much is 
made of the mention of Dinnaga by Kalidasa in 
Meghaduta 14. This Dinnaga is generally taken to be 
the Gupta logician assigned to the 6th century A. D. 
But the date of Dinnaga itself is not settled. Keith 
places him not later than 400 A. D. There are also 
other Diimagas who are not Buddhists. One such Is 
the author of the Kundamala in which he appears as a 
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devotee of Heramba (GaneSa) and Siva. Therefore, it 
may be that the Diimaga whom Kalidasa had in view 
was other than the disciple of Vasubandhu. Another 
argument is based upon the description of the Digvi- 
jaya of Raghu in Raghuvamia IV where Kalidasa 
refers to the defeat of the Hunas on the banks of 
Vankshu=Oxus. It is assumed that the Hunas were 
settled in the region of the Oxus about 450 A. D. 
after which they made a descent on India, as stated 
in the Girnar Rock Inscription of Skanda Gupta. 
Against this it is to be noted that there is a reading 
Sindhu in place of Vankshu , and it is not reasonable 
to assume that, instead of describing the beauties of 
the river Sindhu of his own country, a patriot like 
Kalidasa should enthuse over those of a distant river 
like the Oxus in a far-off foreign country. Besides 
the philological equation V ankshu = Oxus is not free 
from doubt, while the growth of saffron which Kali- 
dasa mentions in this connection points to Kashmir 
rather than to the region of the Oxus where it is not 
grown. 

The last point to be discussed on the subject is 
the chronological relationship between ASvaghosha 
and Kalidasa. ASvaghosha was a Buddhist philoso- 
pher of the 1st century A. D. and is known as the 
author of two poetical works called Scmndarananda 
and Buddhacharita. These works are full of passages 
which bear cjose resemblance to some of the passages 
ef Kalidas a. The best examples of these resem- 
blances are : Verses 13-23 in the 3rd canto of the 
Buddhacharita, paralleled by Verses 56-62 in the 7th 
canto Of the Kumarasambhava repeated in the 6th 
canto of the Raghuvaihia. The question of chronolo- 
gical priority cannot be decided on the simple basis 
that the cruder work must be earlier than the more 
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finished one. Great poets are always followed by a 
race of poetasters. A literary masterpiece is follow- 
ed by imitations paying homage to its inimitable su- 
periority. The true criterion for determining chro- 
nological sequence is to be found in the literary form 
and style of the compositions concerned. It may be 
noted that the first two cantos of the Samdarananda 
and the second canto of the Buddhacharita give vent 
to the poet’s inordinate love of aorist forms and his 
anxiety to parade his mastery of grammatical rules 
in the manner of Bhatti and other classical writers. 
For instance, in Samdarananda I. 15 the poet seizes 
upon the form miyate to show off his knowledge 
of the four different meanings which it may bear 
according as it is derived from mi to perceive, mi to 
injure, ma with ni to reap and mi with fra to die. 
This peculiar literary tendency towards the artificial 
reaches its climax in Buddhacharita XI. 17 where the 
root av is used in nine different senses. Kalidasa is 
entirely free from this artificial mannerism and literary 
conceit aiming at effect, which mark later writers. 

Lastly may be considered the partiality shown 
by Kalidasa in his works for Avanti and its capital 
Ujjayinl. They also show his acquaintance with the 
royal court, its life and etiquette, the scope it gave for 
studying different classes of men flocking to the court, 
kings and sages, refined and cultured classes, fashion- 
able city-folks, together with downright ascetics, 
sophisticated urban women and simple lasses of the 
countryside, servants, soldiers, fishermen, and the 
like. His affluent worldly circumstances due to 
royal patronage have shaped his psychology to which 
appropriate expression is found in his works of which 
the predominant tone and note is one of optimism in- 
duced by enjoyment of the good things of the world. 
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So far we have discussed the Sanskritic tradition 
which conneets Kalidasa with Vikramaditya. We 
shall now refer briefly to other points and aspects of 
that tradition. It has been dealt with fully by Prof. 
K. A. Subramania Iyer of the Lucknow University 
(Article N©. 8). The earliest work containing a 
reference to Vikramaditya is the Bfihatkaika of 
Guaadhya written in Paigachl, but this original is 
lost and is traced in three Sanskrit summaries. The 
original, according to Wintemitz, is as old as the 
first century A. D. and thus nearest to the time of 
Vikrama. It contained a cycle of stories about 
Vikrama, one of which is supposed to be cited by 
Subandhu in his Vasavadatta, though its meaning is 
not clear. The next work referring to Vikrama is 
the Sattasal (Saptaiati) of HSla, the Andhra king of 
the Satavahana or Salivahana dynasty from whose 
date Wintemitz takes the date of his work to be 
the first or second century A. D. The reference is to 
Vikramaditya giving a lac to his servant who helped 
him to destroy his enemy (samvahanasuharasa- 
tosiena). Thus it mentions the tradition of Vikrama- 
ditya’s generosity to which there are also references 
in other works. 

Subandhu’s Vasavadatta contains another tradi- 
tion about the personality of Vikrama : “With the 
passing away of Vikramaditya, all taste has passed 
out of the earth now left to poetasters, just as 
from a dried up lake all swans disappear (sarastva 
kirtUesham)." 

Bhoja’s Sarasvatikanthabharam contains the 
interesting reference that what Adhyaraja (i. e., 

Salivahana) was to Prakrit, Sahasanka (?'. e.» Vikra- 
marika) was to Sanskrit as its patron {Ke’bhuvan m 
Adhyarajasya fajye Pvakritabhashinahj Kale &fi-Saha- 
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sdnkasya k& na SamskfUavadinahjl). Thus there was 
an established tradition in the country that Sanskrit 
owed most to Vikramaditya’s patronage. 

The Subhashitarafaabhandagara extols the tyaga 
or self-sacrifice of Vira-&r%vara Vikramanka for the 
sake of others' (poshana). 

All these stray stories spread through the country 
the fame of Vikramaditya for his philanthropy and 
patronage of learning, so that his name became a 
coveted title for which later kings were longing. The 
Vikramaditya tradition was growing and expanding 
till we find its complete presentation in the two 
Kashmiri works, the Bfihatkathdmanjari of Kshe- 
mendra (c. 1037 A. D.) and the Kathdsaritsdgara of 
Somadeva (c. 1081 A. D.). Following these works 
may be counted the Simhdsanadvatri msika available 
in five recensions containing stories related to King 
Bhoja of Dhara who ruled in the first half of the 
11th century A. D. These stories are different from 
those of the Kashmiri works and therefore help to 
complete the Vikramaditya tradition by their supple- 
mentary information. The work is also known by 
the name of Vikramacharita and is available in Jain 
recensions, showing the strength and popularity of 
the Vikramaditya tradition. 

Two interesting works, the V% racharita of 
Ananta and the & aUvahamkathd of &ivadasa, tell of 
the rivalry of the two kings as Patrons respectively 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

We may now draw a complete picture of the 
character of Vikramaditya on the basis of the stories 
contained in different literary works. 

The first feature of his character is his un- 
paralleled generosity on which so many works harp 
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as their common theme. A typical reference may be 
cited from the Vikramacharita : “The King’s mere 
look meant a gift of a thousand to the beggar; mere 
word 10,000; a smile, 100,000 ( hasane laksham dpnoti)', 
his satisfaction, 1 crore {sarhtushtak koiido nripah).” 
“In his mind there was no distinction between 
meum and tuum, self and others (tasya chetasy ayam 
faro’ yam madlya iti vikalpo nasti )”. 

Vikrama was as well-known for his reckless ge- 
nerosity as for his indomitable courage which did 
not care for life. "In the olden time lived a king 
named Vikramatuhga who never shrank from 
charity nor from battle with his enemy.” “None was 
equal to him (tatsamo nasti) in courage ( sahasa ), 
energy ( udyama ), and patience (< ihairya )”. 

The B rihatkathdmanjarl has a remarkable 
passage describing how Vikramaditya was the hero 
who saved India and her civilisation from the on- 
slaught of foreign invaders “with their impure man- 
ners and customs (tyaktdchdrdn) and undisciplined 
ways (vUrinkhaldn), peoples named by the generic 
term Mlechchhas such as ‘Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Nlchas, Hunas, barbarians (barbardn), Tusharas, 
Parasxkas/ and thus relieved the country of this 
burden of adharma by a mere frown. 

The tradition testifying to the Nine Gems adorn- 
ing his Court is only based on the fact of Ms patro- 
nage drawing to it the learned men of the times. 
They would, in the words of Jain Vikramachanta , thus 
sang the praises of the King: “O Superman (Deva)1 
All the oceans which were sucked dry (soshitdh) by the 
jets of flames from the consuming fire of the prowess 
of thy feet (ivachcharana-pmtdpa-dahanafvolavali) 
have been refilled by the showers of tears flowing 
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from the eyes of thy enemies’ wives {ripuoadhU- 
netrdmbubhih pdritdh ) .” 

Tradition also counts Vikrama as a poet whose 
verses are cited in works like the Subhdshitdvali of 
Vallabhadeva (1467 A, D.), the &drhgadharapaddhati 
(1363 A. D.) and a few others. A typical Vikrama 
verse may be cited from the Vidyakamsahasraka : 
“There is nectar in the mouth of women but poison 
undiluted in their hearts. That is why their lips are 
sucked but their breasts squeezed hard with hands.” 

Besides poetry, Vikrama is also credited with 
the authorship of a lexicographical work in Samsdrd- 
varta and also of a Dhanurveda according to Btihler’s 

Report. 

> > 

The Jain recension of Simhdsanadvatrimsikd re- 
presents Vikrama being converted to Jainism by 
Siddhasena Divakara. 

Lastly, it may be noted that there is a strong 
Sanskrit tradition regarding the Nine Gems or literary 
celebrities adorning the court of King Vikramaditya. 
A comprehensive paper on all the Nine Gems to- 
gether has been contributed by Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 
of Baroda (Article No. 5) in his usual scholarly 
manner, while several learned articles have been 
contributed on some of the individual Gems by 
other scholars, such as Mr. S. L. Katre (Article 
No. 9) on the Ghatakarpara Problem, Mr. P. K. 
Gode (Article No. 7} on Dhanvantari, etc. Lists of 
these literary celebrities are given in the work named 
Jyotimddhhara na written by the author named Ganaka 
Kalidasa assigned to &aka year 1164, as pointed 
out by Dr. Bhattacharyya. This work gives three 
lists of literary men associated with the court of 
Vikramaditya. Firstly, there js a list of what are 
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called Sabhasads, ‘those belonging to the king’s court*. 
These were Sanku, Vararuchi, Mani, Angudatta, 
Jishnu, Trilochana, Hari, Ghatakarpara and Amara- 
simha. Then there are mentioned seven kavis or poets 
who are called Kalatantra for their proficiency in the 
science of reckoning time. These are Satya, Varaha- 
, mihira, &rutasena, Badarayana, Manittha and 
Kumarasiihha. Thirdly, the Nine Literary Gems 
proper selected out of the previous lists are thus 
enumerated : Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, Amara- 
simha, &aaku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, Kali- 
dasa, Varahamihira and Vararuchi. It is difficult 
to prove whether all these men of letters were living 
in the same time aud were flourishing together at the 
court of King Vikramaditya. But Mr. R. V. Patwar- 
dhan of Poona (Article No. 18) argues that some 
of these Nine Gems can be assigned to the 1st 
century B. C. and the traditional time and court 
of Vikramaditya. 

In conclusion, it is my pleasant duty to make 
some acknowledgements. I am grateful to the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja Scindia of 
Gwalior for the honour done to me by appointing 
me as the General Editor of this Vikramaditya 
Volume. I have also to record my appreciation of 
the valuable help rendered to me in the performance 
of my editorial task by Mr. S. L. Katre, Curator of 
the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, by his sound 
historical scholarship and' knowledge of Sanskrit 
and Epigraphy which have enabled him to correct 
the proofs of the work so thoroughly and add 
to the Volume an elaborate Index. I also need 
hardly say that, though I have singled out the 
Thames of some scholars in the course of my 
arguments, the value of the Volume as a record of 
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research in a most controversial field of Ancient 
Indian History is the collective outcome and product 
of all the articles of which it is made up. Lastly, the 
success of the Volume is also due to a large extent to 
the keen interest taken in it by Sardar K. D. Ma- 
hadik, President of the Gwalior Vikrama Celebrations 
Committee, and Mr. B. K. Chaturvedi, the General 
Secretary of the Committee, whose cultural enthusiasm 
and idealism were a source"of great encouragement to 
me personally in the very agreeable literary venture 
I had undertaken. 


39 Ekdalia Road, 
Ballyganj, 
CALCUTTA 
1st December, 1947 


RADHA KCJMUD MOOKERJI 
General Editor. 
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THE RIDDLE OF THE VIKRAMA ERA 

By 

A. S. Altekar, Benares 

It is indeed strange that even in the year 2000 of 
the Vikrama Era there should be prevailing almost an 
impenetrable mystery about its traditional founder, 
and this, in spite of the research work of more than a 
century both by Indians and Europeans. There was 
indeed a time when scholars like Fergusson argued that 
the era was founded only in 544 A. D., to commemorate 
the defeat of the Hunas by king YaSovardhana of Malwa 
and antedated by six centuries in order to give it a 
respectable antiquity. This view is now no. longer 
possible, for we have discovered several inscriptions that 
can be clearly referred to this era and that belong to its 
3rd, 4th and 5th centuries. It is therefore clear that 
the era does not owe its origin to a fraud sought to 
be practised on posterity by an ingenious conqueror 
of the 6th century. 

There are various theories in the field about the 
founder and the foundation of the Vikrama era. As 
the era was founded by the middle of the 1st century 
B. C., prima facie it should have been started by some 
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king who flourished at that time. It was, therefore, 
argued by Sir J. Marshall that it may have been started 
by the Parthian king Azes, who had founded a fairly 
prosperous kingdom in the Punjab and Sindh by c. 60 
B. C. It is true that Azes had founded an era, but 
it was known after him as the era of Azes 1 , and was 
designated in Prakrit sometimes as the era of Aya 1 and 
sometimes as the era of Aja a . Azes did not have the 
title of Vikrama, and there is no evidence to show that 
his era had ever become current outside his dominion, 
say in Madhyadega or Rajputana or Central India. 

Fleet’s view that the Vikrama era was started by 
king Kanishka is now no longer tenable in view of the 
archaeological discoveries at Taxila, which clearly indi- 
cate that Kanishka flourished not sometime in the 1st 
century B. C. but sometime in the 1st century A. D., 
if not later. 

Kielhom had given his weight to the curious theory 
that the Vikrama era was named not after a king 
but after the name of the season in which its first month 
begins. In many parts of the country, Karttika is 
the opening month of the year of the Vikrama era. 
This month forms part of the Sarad season which, 
according to Indian traditions, is preeminently the 
season for valour (vikrama). Kielhom suggests that 
it was but natural that an era, the opening month 
of which feE in &arad season, preeminently propi- 
tious for vikrama, should naturally have been known as 
Vikrama era 3 . We have, however, no other instance of 
any era being thus named after a season, and so the 
theory appears extremely unconvincing. 

1. Taxila Silver Scroll Inscription, E. Z 4 , XIV, P. 295. 

2. Kalwan Inscription, /. R. A. S.> 1932, P, 949, 

9.1.A* 189 J, Pp, 403 fL 
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One of the most obvious ways to solve the riddle 
of this era would be to find out how it was named in the 
earliest times. In this connection we have the evidence 
of inscriptions and traditions to consider and we 
shall first see what the first of them have to say upon 
the point. 

Available inscriptions show that the era was no 
doubt known as Vikrama era and described as Kdlasya 
V ikramdkhyasya (in V. S. 898), Vikramdditya-bhubhritah 
Kale (in V. S. 1028), &rimad- V ikramddityotfdditasamvat- 
sara (in V. S. 1176) 1 , showing that from the 9th century 
A. D. there is evidence to show that the era was believed 
to have been founded by a king named Vikrama, who 
was taken to have flourished in c. 57 B.C. It may, how- 
ever, be noted that only about 10 to 15% of the avail- 
able inscriptions of the period name it after king Vikrama; 
the rest simply describe it as Samvat, without associating 
the name of any king with it. 

If, however, we examine the inscriptions of earlier 
centuries we find that the association of Vikrama with 
the foundation of this era becomes still more rare. Out 
of the 34 inscriptions of this era that can be referred to 
its 10th century, 32 describe it simply as Samvat; one 
only calls it Vikramakala (Baijpur Inscription of king 
Vidagdharaja, V. S. 973), while another specifies it as 
Malavakala (Gyaraspur Inscription, dated V. S. 936). 
Out of the ten inscriptions of the 9th century of this 
era, only one refers to it as the era of Vikrama 
{Kdlasya Vikramdkhyasya — Dholpur Inscription, V. S. 
898), while the remaining nine describe it simply as 

' 1. In Dr. Bhandarkar's List of Northern Indian Inscriptions, published 

as an Appendix to Epigraphies Indices, Vais. XIX— -XXIII, the 
reader will get all references to the inscriptions referred to in this 
paper. 
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Sam vat Among the seven inscriptions of the 8th cen- 
tury of this era, not a single genuine one gives it the name 
of Vikrama. The Dhinkini copper plates of Jaikadeva 
no doubt use the expression Vikramasamvatsam-sateshu 
saptasu, but the present writer has now conclusively 
proved that these plates are spurious 1 . The occurrence 
of the name Vikrama in that record therefore can no 
longer be used to prove that it was current in the 7th 
century. 

As we examine still earlier inscriptions, we find that 
the era was known as Malava era. We have shown 
above that the era was so named in the Gyaraspur 
inscription of 936 V. E.; this name is seen to be its 
popular name during the sixth century. Thus a Manda- 
sore inscription, dated in V. E. 589, describes its date 
as referring to an era founded for the calculation of 
time in the Malava tribe or republic (Malava-gana-sthiU- 
vasat Kalajnanaya Ukhiteshu). 

During the 5th century, however, the era was some- 
times described as Malava era, sometimes as Krita era, 
and sometimes both as Malava and Krita era. The 
passages in this connection may be quoted here for re- 
ference: — 

1. wresTw r *TtiTfereTT t ^ 

ti 

— Mandasore (Malwa) Inscription of Kumaragupta 
and Bandhuvarman, V. E. 493. 

— Nagari (Rajputana) Inscription, dated V.E. 481. 

3. 

— Gaugadhar (Rajputana) Inscription, V. E. 480. 
—————— 
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4. «gra« g q ft» srrcr 

— Mandasore (Malwa) Inscription of 461 V. E. 


5. t 

— Vijayagad (Bharatpur) Inscription of 428 V. E. 


But if we examine the inscriptions of the 4th and 
3rd centuries of the Vikrama era we find that the 
name Malava is altogether unknown and the era is 
described only as Krita era. 

6-7. (=ft:) 33H ^ ?H; {=#:) R<sx 

?H« 

— Barnala (Jaipur) Yupa Inscription of 335 and 
284 V. E. (E. I., XXVI., P, 118). 

8-10. (=£#:) ^H q. HI 

— Three Badava (Kotah State) Inscriptions of 295 
V. E. (E. L, XXIII, P. 42). 


11 . i 

— Nandsa (Udaipur) Yupa Inscription of 282 V. E. 


It is not possible to argue that the Vikrama, Malava 
and Krita eras are different, for it is well-known that the 
dates of these eras are confirmed only if they are referred 
to the era founded in 57 B. C. 


The main stumbling block in ascribing the founda- 
tion of the era to king Vikrama of the 1st century B. C. 
is its description as Krita era or Malava era in its early 
records. If the era was founded by King Vikrama, is it 
not natural to expect that it should be known after him 
in its early history ? As it is, down to the fag end of the 
9th century of the era, we have no epigraphical evi- 
dence to show that it was ever associated with king 
Vikrama. Even when his name was introduced in con- 
nection with the era, it took nearly five centuries for the 

' ■ , ■ 5 
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name to become popular. The Gahadvala kings of 
U. P. use this era alone in their dozens of grants, but 
never call it as Vikrama era; they simply describe it 
as Samvat. 

As regards this 'circumstance it is often argued that 
the inscription writers were not accustomed to give the 
proper names of the eras they were using. Thus the 
name 6aka came to be associated with the 6aka era only 
after five centuries; in the earlier period it had no proper 
name at all. The Gupta era was also known merely as 
Samvat for a long time; later on it began to be called 
Gupta-kala or the Gupta era. 

The above argument does not bear close exami- 
nation. It is true that in a few inscriptions of the 1st 
century of the Gupta era it bears no proper name, but it 
begins to have it from its year 61; in the Mathura 
inscription of that year it is described as Guptakalanuvar- 
tamanasaihvatsare ekashashte. Why should 798 years 
be required for the name Vikrama being associated with 
the Vikrama era, if that king had really started it ? 
Then we have further to note that it is not correct to 
state that the early inscriptions describe the era simply 
as Samvat and refrain from giving it any proper name. 
This is true only of the vast majority of the inscriptions 
of the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th centuries. The inscrip- 
tions of the five preceding centuries do not merely not 
call it by the common name Samvat, but the passages 
quoted above will show, that they give it two different 
proper names, neither of them being Vikrama. They 
call it sometimes as Malava era, sometimes as Krita era, 
but never as Vikrama era. Of course, if inscriptions of 
the early period are later discovered which would be 
describing it as Vikrama era, then this argument will 
fall to the ground. But as matters stand today, the 
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earliest inscriptions do not refer to the era by a general 
or common word like Samvat, but give it two different 
names, and neither of them is even remotely connected 
with king Vikrama. History shows that eras sometimes 
change their names; thus the Valabhi era was the name 
given to the Gupta era later in Kathiawar. But there 
is no doubt that not the later name Valabhi-Samvat, but 
the earlier name Gufita-kala reveals to us the secret of 
its origin. Why should we assume that the latest name 
of the era, Vikrama-Samvat, and not the earlier names, 
JMalava-kala or Krita-kala, should be regarded as 
giving the proper clue to its origin ? We should not also 
forget that the name Vikrama-Samvat is not only a late 
name associated with the era, but took several centuries 
for becoming popular or common. If Vikrama was 
well-known to be the real founder of the era throughout 
its first eight centuries, and if owing to some conven- 
tion of the epigraphical records his name was not men- 
tioned in them, we expect that the name should have 
become common when once the convention was broken 
in 898 V. E. For instance, there was the convention 
not to represent the Buddha in his human form down to 
about the beginning of the Christian era; but when once 
the convention was broken it took only a few decades 
for the Buddha image to become popular in the different 
schools of art. Why should five centuries be required 
for the name Vikrama era to become popular when it 
was once introduced, if it was vividly remembered that 
a hero of that name had founded it ? Epigraphical 
evidence is thus inconsistent with the tradition that king 
Vikrama had started it. If the inscriptions had simply 
not named the era but called it merely Saihvat, then we 
could have said that the tradition, if not confirmed by 
epigraphy, is not at least contradicted by it. When, 
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however, early inscriptions give the era a proper name 
and it is different from that of Vikrama, we have to admit 
that the tradition is contradicted by inscriptions, 
many of which are government and not private records. 

Let us now find out what light the literary evidence 
throws upon the historicity of Vikrama. It is argued 
that King Vikramaditya, mentioned in the 18th 
Chapter (lambaka) of the Kathasaritsagara, is the 
founder of the Vikrama era. This king flourished at 
UjjajnnI and he is described as an incarnation of a Gana 
of Sankara, expressly sent for the extermination of the 
Mlechchhas. Had this tradition been recorded in a work 
of the 3rd or the 4th century A. D., its value would have 
been great. As it is, it is to be found in the Kathasarit- 
sagara, a work written admittedly in the 11th century. 
It may have some historic foundation, but in its present 
form it is mixed up with a lot of unhistorical material. 
For instance, it represents Vikrama as conquering Konkan, 
Deccan peninsula, U. P., Kathiawar, Bengal, Bihar and 
Kashmere. We are further told that king ^aktikumara of 
Gauda, Jayadhvaja of Karnataka, Vijayavarman of Lata, 
Sunandana of Kashmir, Gopala of Sindh and Mirmuka 
of Paraslka had come to his court to pay him homage. 
These kings, however, are not named in connection 
with the conquest of Vikramaditya as described in the 
Bfihatkathamanjari which gives a slightly earlier version 
of the story. Sober history also knows of no such kings 
ruling over the different provinces of India at that time, 
nor is there any evidence to show that any king of 
; Ujjayinl of c. 50 B. C. had ever conquered practically the 
whole of India. It is therefore clear that the account 
about king Vikramaditya given in the Kathasaritsagara 
is mixed up with a lot of imaginary material, and as it 
proceeds from the pen of an 11th century writer its 
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value in proving the historicity of Vikrama is not very 
great. It is further worth noting thkt the work does not 
state that the hero of the story founded any era. It 
no doubt states that he destroyed the &akas, but the 
statement is made quite in a casual manner. The same 
is the case with the version in the Brihatkathamahjan . 
By the time Kshemendra and Somadeva wrote their 
versions, several Vikramadityas had flourished in India 
and the country had been on several occasions freed 
from foreign invasions launched by the 6akas, the 
Parthians, the Hunas, and the Muslims. It is there- 
fore difficult to guarantee that they are not con- 
fusing later heroes and their achievements with the 
general who drove the &akas in c. 50 B. C. 

The Saptaiati of Hala makes a casual reference to 
Vikramaditya in V. 64 as a king who used to give the re- 
ward of a lakh of coins to his successful generals. It 
is, however, by no means certain that the whole of this 
collection can go back to the 1st century A. D. Only 
430 stanzas are to be found in all recensions, and 
it is clear that the collection was being enlarged in the 
course of time. The verse under discussion may be a 
later addition. On linguistic ground the work is usually 
assigned to a period between c. 200 and 450 A.D. and the 
verse under discussion can only show that a king named 
Vikramaditya was known at that time. The verse in 
question does not refer to Vikramaditya as a king of 
UjjayinI nor to his wars with the &akas nor to his 
starling any era. It has therefore hardly any value 
in the present controversy. 

The V etalapah chavimsati and SimhasanabaftiU 
give a number of stories about Vikramaditya; but they 
belong more to the region of the fairy land than to the 
realm of history. These, works are also fairly modern 
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and throw no light on any historical events of the 1st 
century B. C. 

A number of Puranas give us an account of the 
dynasties of the Kali age. While doing so, they refer 
to the rulers of VidiSS and Malwa who flourished 
after the downfall of the isiungas, but nowhere mention 
king Vikramaditya among them. It is true that they 
do not give the names of all the kings who ruled in 
Malwa, but it would appear as frima fade strange that 
they should have omitted the name of the most famous 
among them, while giving those of unimportant rulers 
like Sesha, Bhogi, Sadachandra, Dhanadharman, etc. 
This is, of course, a negative evidence, but cannot be 
said to be altogether without some value. 

It is, however, argued that the Jain tradition sup- 
ports the theory that the era was started by king 
Vikrama, and let us now examine it. The authority 
of the &atrunjayama,hatmya is sometimes cited to prove 
that the era was known after Vikrama in Saihvat 477 
or 420 A. D. It is no doubt true that the colophon of 
this work claims that it was written as early as that 
year. But we cannot attach much importance to it, 
for it says that it was completed in V. S. 477, a year in 
which king &Iladitya of Kathiawar had ousted the 
Buddhists from Valabhi. The latter statement is his- 
torically untrue for the first king of the name Sfladitya 
flourished at Valabhi not earlier than 606 A. D. or 663 
V. E. That Buddhists were not expelled from Valabhi 
even by this king in c. 610 A.D. is made dear from the 
accounts of Yuan Chwang and Itsing which make it 
dear that Valabhi was as famous a centre of Buddhist 
learning as Naianda even by c. 675 A. D. The colophon 
of the ^atrunjayamahatmya being thus altogether unre- 
liable, its alleged date cannot prove that the Vikrama 
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era bore that name in Gujrat and Kathiawar as early 
as the 5th century. It was obviously added by a later 
copyist when Buddhism had become extinct in Kathia- 
war and the name of Vikrama had come to be associated 
with the era. 

More important is the story of Kalakacharya on 
the evidence of which some western scholars also like 
Konow have assumed that the Vikrama era was founded 
by a king of that name in c. 57 B. C 1 . Let us, therefore, 
analyse and evaluate this evidence very carefully and 
dispassionately. 

The story tells us that in ancient times there was 
a king named Vairisimha at -Dhara. He had a son 
named Kalaka and a daughter named Sarasvati, both 
of whom renounced the world before marriage. In the 
course of time Kalaka became the head of his Gana. 
Once he visited Ujjayinlin the course of his wanderings 
along with his sister, Sarasvati, who was abducted there 
by King Gardabhila ruling over that city. As no en- 
treaties of Kalaka could induce Gardabhila to release 
his fair captive, he left the city burning with rage and 
vowing to bring down destruction upon the head of the 
vicious and lascivious king. 

The story then goes on to narrate how Kalaka re- 
paired to Sindh, then known as 6akakula and ruled 
by a Saka emperor, known by the title ShShanushShi 
under whom there were 96 &aka feudatories called 
Shahis. Kalaka soon managed to become a confidant 
and advisor of one of them. In the course of 
time his patron fell in the bad book of his suzerain, to 
escape whose wrath he fled away overnight under the 
advice of Kalaka and eventually reached Kathiawar, 

1. B. I., XIV, Pp. 293-5. 
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where he soon managed to carve out a small principality. 
Other 6aka feudatories followed him and did the same. 

Later on the 6aka friend of Kalaka attacked 
UjjayinI and succeeded in defeating king Gardabhila 
following the clue supplied by Kalaka. As a conse- 
quence Sarasvatl, the imprisoned sister of Kalaka, was 
immediately restored to freedom. Thus Kalaka ful- 
filled his vow to bring about the release of his sister 
and the downfall of her captor. 

The story then goes on to describe how Kalaka 
then went to Paithan and Broach and converted their 
rulers to Jainism, but before describing his subsequent 
career, it introduces the following verses by way of 
obiter dicta : — 

swHt sn&Ji fesrmfa ffi 

JT: I 

tm sr%: nwi 

These verses tell us that the Saka rule at UjjayinI 
did not last long, for their power was overthrown by the 
emperor Vikramaditya, who founded an era of his own. 
135 years after the founding of this era, the descendants 
of Vikramaditya were overthrown by the 6akas, who 
then founded an era of their own known as &aka era. 

Let us see whether we can accept the historicity of 
Vikrama as the founder of the era on the strength of, 
i this Jain story. It must be admitted that its main ac- 
- count seems to be substantially true. Puranas also 
refer to a Gardabhila dynasty ruling at UjjayinI. 
Sindh was under the rule of the Sakas in the first century 
B. C. Their longs were known as Shahis and emperor 
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as Shahanushahi, as the story states. The country 
was also known as ^akakula. The subsequent exten- 
sion of the &aka power to Kathiawar is also histori- 
cally probable. It seems that UjjayinI very probably 
did pass under the &aka rule in c. 60 B. C., and that the 
foreigners were soon expelled by an indigenous ruler. 
There is nothing improbable in Vikramaditya being 
that Indian king and in his having founded an era to 
commemorate that event. 

The story of Kalaka has been handed down to us 
in several Sanskrit and Prakrit recensions. Had any of 
them been as old as the 3rd or 4th century A. D., the 
historicity of the King Vikrama of UjjayinI as the 
founder of the era would have been conclusively establish- 
ed. As it is, since the earliest version makes Kalaka 
a son of king Vairisimha of Dhara, it is clear that it is 
not much earlier than the 11th century A. D. The 
same conclusion is indicated by the mention in the 
story of king Salivahana of Pratishthana, to whose 
court Kalaka repaired after the overthrow of Gardabhila. 
No inscriptions or works of the first ten centuries of the 
Christian era mention any king of Pratishthana known 
as &alivahana. It is thus clear that the earliest ver- 
sion of the story goes back only to the 11th century 
when the name of Vikrama had been already associated 
with the era. There was a mass of floating legends 
gathered round the names of Kalaka at that time, and 
when it was put into writing in the 11th or the 12th 
century, the anonymous writer or writers took an 
opportunity to mention the current theories 
about the origin of the Vikrama and the &aka eras, 
just after the description of the overthrow of Garda- 
bhila. The earliest anonymous text of the story 
expressly states that the verses about the Vikrama 
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and ft pfra- eras are obiter dicta— evam fasangiyam 
samakhayam. There is no evidence whatsoever to show 
that they go back to the 2nd or the 3rd century A. D., 
and so we can regard them merely as embodying the 
current belief of the 1 1th century, when it was well known 
that the &aka era was started 135 years after the 
Vikrama era, and the latter was believed to have been 
founded by a king named Vikrama. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that 
there is another group of Prakrit verses that are often 
quoted in a number of Jain Pattavalis, which give the 
reign periods of a number of rulers from king Palaka to 
Gardabhila. ' They are following 

rs 

^ srafarf tot u ? ii 

•OTPOTPf § fl? *OT’>i i 

dWOTt h *? H 

3^ ffttr ^ u 3 »* 

These verses 1 confirm the tradition of the Kalaka 
story of king Gardabhila of UjjayinI being defeated by 
the &akas in c. 60 B. C., but they are silent about the 
founding of any era after the overthrow of the short 

yule. These verses also do not occur in any part 
of the Jain canonical literature and so cannot be 
earlier tb 3T> the council of Valabhi (c. 450 A. D.). 
They however, appear to be earlier than the earliest 
version of the Kalaka story, and it is interesting to note 
that they do not state anything about a successor or son 
of Gardabhila having founded an era known in content 
oorary times as the Vikrama era. 

“ 1. Pamvalisamuchchaya, Vast 1, P. 46. 
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My own view is that the Jain tradition undoubtedly 
contains considerable elements of historical truth. We 
can assume on its strength that UjjayinI was invaded 
by a 6aka King from Sindh in c. 70 B.C., who managed 
to hold the city for a few years, and that he was soon 
expelled by a Hindu leader or ruler, who founded an era 
to commemorate the event. But there is so far no evi- 
dence to show that he was known in contemporary 
times by the linida of Vikramaditya. Had he assumed 
this title, would not his era have been also known in 
early times as the Vikrama era ? Why should it have 
been known as Krita era as early as the 3rd century 
A. D. ? 

I think it is but reasonable to assume that the 
known earlier names of the era would give us a due to 
its origin. Expressions like M alavaganasthitivaSat, 
Malavdnam ganasthityd, etc., make it clear that the 
era was connected with the Malava constitution, tribe 
or republic. It could not, therefore, have been 
founded by non-Malavas and we may well accept the 
Jain tradition that it was connected with UjjayinI, 
which had become a stronghold of the Malavas in the 
first century B. C. The expression in the Mandasore 
inscription, dated 461 V.E., &ri Mdlavagandttimie fraiaste 
KritasamjTiite further shows that though the era was 
current in Malava republic and therefore known also as 
Malava era, its proper name (samjnd) was Krita. 
Passages nos. 6-11 quoted above (P. 5) also make this 
quite dear; they are the earliest references to the era 
known so far, and they call it invariably as Krita era, 
and never as Vikrama era. 

What conclusion can we draw from this earliest 
name, of the era about its founder ? ^Unfortunately the 
name is rather mysterious and various explanations are 
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offered about it. But the theory of M. M. Hara Prasad 
Sastri 1 that it denotes the first year of a cycle of four 
years can no longer stand in view of the dates of the 
Bamala, Badva and Nandsa records, viz. Krita era 335, 
295 and 282 respectively. It is sometimes argued that 
the era was called Krita because it was an artificial crea- 
tion of astronomers; there is, however, no evidence 
whatever to support this conjecture. The view that the 
era was called Krita because people really believed 
that the real Krita Yuga had then been ushered in has 
also hardly any authority in its support 3 . If as late as 
415 A. D. people believed that the 461st year of the 
Krita Yuga was current, is it possible that the Puranas 
which were being composed at that time would have ex- 
patiated on the evils of the Kali age, which they regard- 
ed as current at that time ? 

I think that it is but reasonable to conclude that 
the era was called Krita era because it was founded by 
a king, general or president named Krita. The eras 
founded by Chhatrapati &vaji and king Harsha were 
known as Chhatrapati and Harsha eras; the eras founded 
by the Guptas and the &akas were known as Gupta and 
&aka eras; is it then unreasonable to suppose that the 
Krita era was so named because it was founded by Krita ? 
Nor can it be argued that Krita as a proper personal 
name is unknown. It is true that it is not commonly 
met with during the last 1500 years or so; but a glance 
at the early literature shows that once it was quite 
common. The name of one of the four sons of Viivedeva 
was Krita; Hiranyanabha of the Upanishadie period 
had a pupil of that name; the father of Uparichara 
and a son of DevakI both bore this name. So, though 

1 E. I.. XII, P. 320. ~ 

Dr, D. Bhandarkar in 1, A.* LXI, Pp. 101-3, 
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Krita is no doubt a rather unusual name in the 
later period, such was not at all the case in earlier 
times. There is, therefore, nothing improbable in the 
theory that the era of 5? B. C. was originally called 
Krita, simply because Krita was its founder. 

Though there is yet no direct evidence to sup- 
port the conjecture, it is but reasonable to assume that 
Krita was the name of the general or the president of 
the Malava republic, responsible for the expulsion of the 
&akas from Ujjayinl. At this time the main stronghold 
of the Malava republic was Central Rajputana {Udaipur- 
Ajmer-Tonk territory) rather than Malwa; it appears 
that the Malavas extended their sway southwards to 
the modem province of Malwa when they expelled the 
6akas from Ujjayinl. The conquest of this famous city 
and the expulsion of the Sakas from it was celebrated 
by the starting of an era known after their success- 
ful general or president Krita. It is quite possible 
that this Malava hero may have had the biruda of 
Vikramaditya, but there is yet no evidence forthcom- 
ing to show that such was the case. At any rate, the 
era started to commemorate his victory was known as 
Krita for its first three or four centuries. Later the 
memory of the achievements of Krita became dim, and 
because the era was current chiefly among the Malavas, 
it began to be popularly described as Malava era, Down 
to the 8th and 9th centuries, it was current only in 
Malwa and Central Rajputana, which were the strong- 
hold of the Malava power. Later on when it began to 
spread to Bundelkhand, U. P., Gujrat and Kathia- 
war, the name Malava era feE into desuetude and the 
name Vikrama era began to become gradually popular. 

It is not yet possible to account for this change in 
the name of the era. The Malavas, as a great power, 
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had disappeared from the face of the country at this 
time and the era had spread much beyond the confines 
of the province of Malwa. It is therefore quite possible 
that people outside Malwa, who were using this era, 
may have begun to feel the necessity of giving it a new 
name, less narrow and more general in its association and 
appeal. It was felt by a section of people that this 
purpose would be served if the era was renamed after 
Vikramaditya, which was the biruda of the Gupta 
emperor Chandragupta II, whose fame as donor and 
patron of letters was still ringing in the country. He 
had also defeated the &akas of UjjayinI as was done 
by the original founder of the era. The Gupta era was 
also going out of vogue at this time. Some people 
therefore felt that if the Malava era was rechristened 
as Vikrama era, it would have a wider appeal and also 
result in memorising another exterminator of the &akas. 
The name, however, did not become common all at once; 
out of the 52 references to this era during the 8th, 
9th and 10th centuries only three give it the name of 
Vikrama. During the next two centuries it began to 
become more popular, but only in western India; for 
it is only in the records of the Chalukyas of Gujrat that 
the name became common in the 12th and 13th cen- 
turies. It is conspicuous by its absence in the nu- 
merous grants of the Gahadvalas of U. P., where the 
year continues to be described simply as Samvat. At 
the advent of the Muslim rule the name Vikrama era had - 
become popular only in Gujrat and a part of Rajputana. 
It became current later on in other provinces mainly be- 
cause it was accepted by the astronomers in their al- 
manacs. 

It will be seen from the above discussion that the 
origin of the Vikrama era is still an unsolved mystery. 
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Those who hold that it was founded by king Vikrama- 
ditya in 57 B. C. cannot explain why it should not have 
been named after him but called Krita era during its 
earliest centuries. My theory suggested in this paper 
that it was started by a Malava king, general or presi- 
dent named Krita can become generally acceptable only 
if we get evidence to show that there was a leader 
among the Malavas who bore this name. If inscriptions 
of the 1st and 2nd centuries of this era are discovered, 
giving it the name of Krita, then also my theory will 
become more convincing. If, on the other hand, we 
get new inscriptions or literary references of the 1st and 
2nd centuries A. D. giving Vikrama as the name of the 
era, then the traditional view will be proved to be the 
correct one. The present writer, however, thinks this 
to be extremely improbable. It is almost certain that 
further discoveries will show that Krita was the name 
of the era even during its 2nd and 1st centuries and 
that it was founded to commemorate the achievement 
of a Malava hero of that name in ousting the §akas from 
UjjayinI and Rajputana. 

There is nothing inappropriate in the Vikrama 
celebrations that we are having. The controversy is only 
about the personal name of the hero who founded the 
era. It is clearly proved that the era was started in c. 57 
B. C. and marks a great national achievement consis- 
ting of the expulsion of foreigners from UjjayinI, 
which was a cultural centre of the country. There is 
nothing improbable in this tradition which depicts 
this deliverer as an ideal ruler. Let him serve as the 
beacon light to guide us to the successful accomplish- 
ment of our national regeneration. 
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AESTHETICS OF KALIDASA 

By 

M. D. Altekar, Bombay 

What were the standards by which Kalidasa, the 
greatest classical Sanskrit poet, judged and appreciated 
beauty ? What did he understand to be beautiful ? We 
read his great works and we find them beautiful. What 
do we mean when we say that they are beautiful ? We 
must have our own conception of beauty and then alone 
we may try to find out what are other people’s ideas on 
tnc subject. When we judge beauty, when we appreciate 
the beautiful, we must mean that we do so objectively; 
otherwise, we do not judge, but we simply pronounce 
an opinion for what it is worth. An object must have 
some beauty before we can appreciate it. If beauty is 
a feeling, the whole subject of aesthetics is reduced to 
an impossible position. Writers have been known who 
have pronounced the Taj Mahal at Agra to be devoid of 
beauty since it was built by forced labour. Men are 
often found who will say that a particular woman is not 
at all beautiful because she does not respond to their 
advances. Thus will it be seen that mere personal feeling 
is no criterion whether a thing is beautiful or not. In 
fact, personal feeling may often affect our judgement 
and may blind us to even obvious facts. We start, 
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therefore, in discussing this subject, with the proposition 
that beauty is objective. We may further say, if we 
like, that a certain kind of mental equipment is 
essential in order to understand beauty, and that the 
possession of such equipment should not be confused with 
personal feeling which often amounts to a prepossession 
or to a prejudice. We need not enter further into the 
field of theoretical aesthetics, and may proceed 
straight to the works of the great poet whose ideas about 
the appreciation of beauty we propose here to investi- 
gate and study. 

Perhaps it may be convenient to have a look at 
the first two lines in the Mahakavya Raghuvamia : — 

“For the purpose of understanding the word 
and its meaning, I salute Parvati and Parameivara, 
the parents of the Universe, who are blended into 
each other like the word and its meaning”. 

The poet here gives us his conception of poetry. 
The word and its meaning cannot be separated from 
each other— there should be in a poem words that are 
significant, that have a meaning that attracts the reader, 
that delights him, that has special charm. Ordinary 
words with ordinary meaning, or sometimes with no 
meaning, or with no clear meaning, such as happens in 
the case of millions of ordinary people when they t alk, 
do not make poetry. If they could, all talk in the 
world would be poetical. In the same way, m eaning 
conveyed by unsuitable words does not make poetry. 
Specific meanings are better conveyed by a skilf ul use 
of words and this skill is a special possession of a great 
poet. The words must be full of meaning, the specific 
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meaning which the poet is anxious to convey to his reader, 
and thus it is laid down that the word and the meaning 
must be blended with each other as that ideal couple, 
Parvatl and Paramegvara. In the fourteenth canto of 
the Raghuvamsa, the poet, by the use of a specific word, 
one word only, has conveyed a meaning that would have 
taken some sentences to be adequately conveyed. Slta, 
in giving a message to Rama, after she was abandoned 
by him, says to her brother-in-law, Lakshmana, who per- 
formed the unpleasant duty of taking her away from her 
home, — Slta says — "On my behalf, say this to the 
King”. She does not say, "Say this to Rama”. Her 
beloved Rama was no longer there. There was a king 
sitting in judgement on herself and a king had aban- 
doned her, in performing his duty as a king towards his 
people. And Slta sends a message to that king. The 
word Rama would have suited the metre just as well. 
But a specific meaning had to be conveyed with the most 
rigid economy of words — great poets observe great 
economy in the use of their words — and the whole 
meaning, poignant as it was, was conveyed by that one 
word "King”. The perfect union of Parvatl and 
ParameSvara is well known and to refer to it is ordinarily 
using a good comparison. But here in this little verse, 
again, much more is meant than the ordinary me aning 
which is apparent. Those who have studied the Kumara- 
sambhava, another great Mahakavya of the poet, know 
that. ParameSvara was knowledge, power, penance, 
complete self-control, light, strength; and Parvatl was 
beauty, delight, wonder, excitement, intoxication. 
The beauty of Parvatl was something wonderful, extra- 
ordinary. Says the poet : — "The Creator wished, as it 
were, to see infinite beauty concentrated in one place, 
and so he created Parvatl by taking together all the 
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materials intended to be similes, and utilising them with 
appropriateness.” 

This again makes it clear that the Creator wished 
to see beauty in an object and therefore he created that 
object. If beauty could be subjective, there was no 
need of a new creation. An object would be beautiful 
simply because you thought it to be so. But, no; the Crea- 
tor knew the materials which, if properly combined, 
would create an object of beauty. So, in the stanza 
quoted earlier above, Parvatl represents the beauty 
principle, the physical beauty, that is to say. &va, 
or as he is called here, ParameSvara, represents the 
power element which is not only physical, but much 
more than that, and much different from that, too. 
Thus, in this description, the beauty of mind and the 
beauty of body are both indicated, and their perfect 
union means the perfection of beauty. It was this 
beauty that appealed to Kalidasa and it was the deli- 
neation of this beauty that has made his poetry beauti- 
ful and great. Parvatl became a suitable consort for 
&va only when through penance and through re- 
nunciation she approached his level. It was only 
then that she became truly beautiful, it was only then 
that her beauty was complete and it was only then that 
she could conquer &iva. The beautiful canto that 
describes the burning of the god of love indicates this 
great and wonderful principle that mere physical beauty 
— the word “mere” is stressed here — does not appeal 
to a person like &iva, and to a great poet like Kalidasa. 
The physical beauty was there and must be there, but 
beauty is not complete, not exquisite, unless the physical 
beauty derives its light and life from the inner soul. 
That is the great idea that Kalidasa presents to us in his 
great Mahakavya Kumar asambhava. Parvatl tried in 
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the first place to appeal to Siva on the strength of 
her physical beauty which was indeed very great but 
she found that &iva would not be tempted by that. 
Then, like a very wise girl that she was, she tried to 
find out what would appeal to a great man like 6iva 
and what it was that she lacked. And she knew that 
she had physical beauty that nature gave her but that 
she had not accumulated penance to make that beauty 
a real beauty, a beauty that great men admire and 
great poets sing about. 

We might look at several persons and objects 
which Kalidasa has described as beautiful, and from that 
we may be able to deduce his ideas about beauty and 
the beautiful. In the first canto of the K *mamsambkava 
Parvatl has been described as the very essence of beauty. 
We have already referred to one verse there. We 
may look at a few more verses in that canto. The poet 
says that when Parvatl was bom, “all the directions had 
cleared up, the wind was free of dust; there was first the 
sounding of the conch-shells and afterwards the falling 
of flowers (both from the heavens). And in this way 
her birth was the cause of happiness to all objects, 
animate or inanimate (movable or immovable).’' In the 
Raghuvamsa a similar idea is expressed in describing 
the birth of Raghu. Says the poet : — “The directions 
cleared up and pleasant breezes wafted; the fire turned 
its flames to the right and accepted the offering; the 
moment Raghu was bom, everything became a source 
of happiness.” The first line, it will be seen, is almost 
identical in both the verses. The last line in the second 
verse is as follows : — "The birth of the like of him 
(Raghu) is for the prosperity of the people”. Thus Kali- 
dasa appears to look upon the capacity of doing good 
to others as a part of what he considers to be beauti- 
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ful. Beauty is invariably lofty and could never be mean 
or oppressive. Beauty must bring happiness and 
happiness never comes in the wake of the ugly or the 
wrong. Beauty and vice cannot go together. We are 
aware that there are critics who insist that in trying to 
get at the concept of beauty there should be no con- 
fusion by bringing in the moral idea. But the mo- 
ment we agree to look upon beauty as something not 
merely physical we have to see what are the other in- 
gredients thereof. And in examining the concept of 
Kalidasa, we have to accept what he says about the 
subject. One may, if one likes, differ from Kalidasa, but 
one cannot say that Kalidasa does not express a concept 
which he actually accepts. He does insist that good- 
ness is a very important ingredient of beauty and when 
he says this, he does not neglect the physical part of it. 
But in judging beauty he is not, what may be described 
as, in place of a better word, a mere materialist. When 
Parvatl was bom, the poet adds, her father was both 
purified and adorned (mi € 'jnssr fBwfacrs*). Thus beauty 
is always “vibhushita”, it brings adornment, but it 
must be also “puta”, i. e., it should bring purity, 
according to Kalidasa. 

Thus we notice that the description of the word 
and the meaning as closely united as Parvatl and 
ParameSvara and that also the description about the 
father of PSrvatl being both adorned and purified by her 
birth connote an identical idea, viz., that beauty is not 
merely a physical concept, but that it is also a spiritual 
concept, that in it both the elements must be equally 
present and must be so completely blended that they 
could not be separated from each other. Beauty, to be 
the beauty that Kalidasa worships, must be something 
not merely earthly, of the earth, but must ha ve ele- 
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ments in it that are above the earth. It must be above 
the ordinary, above the mere physical. Here the 
question arises, is the human level merely physical ? 
That question need not frighten us. The ordinary 
human level is physical with a latent power to rise above 
it by proper effort and sufficient penance, self-sacrifice, 
whatever you call it; and beauty emerges, according to 
Kalidasa, where this effort is being made and beauty is 
realised in its completeness where such effort has become 
successful. Poets do describe human beings and things 
that are about them. But they describe them in such 
a manner that something is seen by the reader, some- 
thing exquisite, something extraordinary, that he had 
not seen, that he had not realised before he read the poet. 
By his idealism the poet brings to you a better world, 
a greater world, and by his realism he produces sympathy 
or antipathy in your mind about the objects and the 
situations which he wishes either to uphold, or to criticise 
as undesirable. The School which believes that all art 
is merely for fun wall not find an adherent in Kalidasa. 
He states in the early stanzas of the Raghuvamia that 
he was moved to sing about the Raghus because their 
great qualities had come to his ears. It was not only 
art for art’s sake, as the exponents of that School are 
apt to put it, it flowed from an appreciation of life and 
from a desire to better life, decidedly a higher and a 
greater aim than the desire to satisfy a momentary whim 
of the poet. When we talk of the physical plane, we 
neither exclude it nor condemn it, we only point out 
that there is a higher plane. We may draw upon more 
instances from the various writings of Kalidasa to sustain 
the proposition that, according to Kalidasa, beauty is 
not perfect, worthy to be sung by great poets, unless the 
physical charm is exquisitely blended with the spiritual 
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quality. We shall now proceed to cite some such 
instances. 

In the superb drama of ^akuntala, king Dushyanta 
comes across the most beautiful girl he has ever seen, 
and this is what he says : — “How could such beauty be 
possible among human beings (literally, among the 
females of human beings) ? Lustres like the moon 
which are glittering with splendour do not arise out of 
the earth (but they arise in the heaven).” That is why 
we have said above that the beauty which Kalidasa 
considers to be perfect must not be only of the earth. 
Raghava Bhatta, the learned commentator of the drama, 
states, in commenting upon the words “human beings”, 
that by "human” is meant excess of the earth-principle. 
All is earth, and ordinary beauty or what we ordinarily 
consider to be beauty is of the earth. The great poets, 
however, deal with real beauty or extraordinary beauty; 
according to them that alone is beauty. There must be 
the quality of being uncommon if there is to be beauty; 
something different, something exquisite, something 
much higher than the average. Such are the attributes 
of beauty that Kalidasa considers to be essential. The 
king says, again, about &akuntala : — "Considering the 
power of the Creator and her body, she appears to me 
to be altogether a jewel-like woman”. All this is a 
description of physical beauty. Even that, according 
to our poet, must be higher than the earth, above the 
earth. In describing UrvaS, Pururavas also gives 
vent to similar sentiments. "Her body is”, says 
Pururavas, “the ornament of ornaments, a special 
article of toilet among toilet things, and a standard of 
comparison even for standards of comparison”. Thus 
beauty must be extraordinarily attractive, it must be 
good, it must be uncommon or extraordinary. We may 
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look at two verses of the Meghaduta to stress the point 
further. The first describes the beauty of the wife of 
the Yaksha and the last line in it points out the extra- 
ordinary quality of that beauty. 

Wl+U 

m cm sfewr «n§: u 

Roughly rendered into English, it would read : — “she is 
a young woman whose body is thin. She has pointed 
teeth (the pointedness of teeth indicates prosperity 
for the husband and long life for him, also). Her 
lower lip is red like the fully ripened Bimba fruit. Her 
middle is slender, her eyes are like those of the frightened 
deer, her navel is deep. She walks slowly owing to 
the weight of her hips; and owing to her breasts (which 
are very big) she is slightly bent. She is, as it were, the 
first feminine creation of the Creator (the commentator 
says that the first creation costs greatest effort and 
therefore it is the most beautiful creation).” Now all 
this is a description of the physical beauty in the ap- 
proved fashion of eminent Sanskrit poets, and yet the 
last line makes the suggestion of Kalidasa clear. Kali- 
dasa never denies physical beauty to those whom he 
describes as beautiful. He well understands human 
psychology and he, therefore, knows that even to 
draw your attention to the inner spiritual qualities there 
must be an attractive exterior. But even that ex- 
terior is so superbly charming that it suggests extra- 
ordinary spiritual qualities. The other verse which 
follows the above, after a short space, stresses the spi- 
ritual qualities of the woman whose physical attractive- 
ness is so picturesquely described in the one we have 
noticed just now. The two taken together explain the 
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aesthetic viewpoint of Kalidasa. The verse is as 
follows : — 

m #rt! fafawi 

Prefab i 

a sf tera f SRfacm ^«rfs^ 

wit w*t: f?rt it 

Once more an attempt at a rough translation into 
English : — “Oh, gentle cloud.” says the Yaksha, “She 
has put on her lap, covered by a soiled garment, a guitar 
and she wishes to sing a song composed in such a way 
that the sign of my name is in it. But tears flow from 
her eyes and the guitar has become wet. With her 
hand, she wipes out the water with great difficulty 
(and starts to sing), but again and again she forgets the 
musical notes she herself has composed (on account of 
her great grief at separation from me)”. This descrip- 
tion delineates the faithful wife in such a beautiful 
manner that we feel deep sympathy with her; and 
her physical beauty, which in the beginning excites 
admiration, being perfected by the inclusion of the 
great spiritual quality of the faithful lover and wife, 
commands our respect. Nothing could be a better 
description of a fine wife who is exceedingly beautiful as 
well. She has, apart from her wondrous beauty, a heart 
of gold. She is again a perfect blend of the attractive, 
the good and the uncommon. Such touches as “malina- 
vasane” and the whole of the last line are bound to 
move the heart of the reader who can appreciate poetry 
and who has an understanding of the principal ele- 
ments built round family life in the Hindu civilisation, 
excellently described by Kalidasa in his various poems. 
We may conclude, therefore, that the real and the 
i&eal about an object, severally or jointly, constitute 
an appeal to the aesthetic sense of the poet. In the 
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manner adopted so far we could look at a number of 
passages in the poetic world of Kalidasa. In the 
fourth act of the feakuntala, famous for its delineation 
of the character of Kanva, the foster-father of ^akuntala, 
the old Ij&ishi is described as full of human sentiment, 
in spite of his long penance and his complete self-control 
and he is shown human, or weak, but not in the wrong 
sense. That is to say that he could not overcome his 
love for his adopted and beloved daughter, though there 
was no attempt at satisfying any personal or bodily 
desire, as was the case with ViSvaimitra, the great 
sage, who carried on penance for sixty thousand 
years, but ultimately fell a victim to the charms of 
Menaka, a courtesan from the heaven sent by god Indra. 
This distinction between ViSvamitra, who also fell 
a victim to a human weakness (to use the jargon of 
certain so-called psychologists of the modem times), 
and Kanva, who was affected by a great impulse of his 
heart, is no doubt a very subtle one; but it must be 
clearly understood, if we are to sift the pure from the 
morbid in human nature. Self-control is a virtue 
and self-control means the regulation of the Ego. 
ViSvamitra did not regulate the ego, and so he fell a 
victim to its morbid demands, while there was no dis- 
play of ego in the feelings of Kanva towards his adopted 
daughter, but it was all consideration for her. In the 
ultimate analysis, purely selfish behaviour is sin and 
doing good to others, in its widest sense, is merit. Mor- 
bidity is of the same species as sin while lofty sentiment 
is akin to merit. In describing Kanva, Kalidasa holds 
up the mirror to a great soul who has no selfish purpose 
but whose heart is full of kindness and sympathy 
and love, -Kanva was human in the sense that , he had 
not become hard-hearted as some who profess to know 
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philosophy and act upon it, are likely to become. That 
is why the fourth act of the &akuntala is so delicious 
and full of pathos. 

In the second canto of the RaghuvaihSa, there is 
the beautiful story of how King Dillpa, the founder of 
the Raghu dynasty, served the heavenly cow in order 
to obtain a son. He had agreed to look after the cow 
whose blessing would bring him a son, and he followed 
her wherever she went. One day, while following her 
in a dense forest, he just lost sight of her and was en- 
grossed for a few moments in admiring the beauty of 
the nature around him. While he was so engrossed, he 
heard the wails of the cow who was attacked by a 
lion. The king immediately went there and wanted 
to kill the lion with his arrow. But the moment he took 
his bow and was going to draw it, his hand was paralysed, 
and he was unable to do anything to save the cow ex- 
cept to request the lion to take him instead of the cow. 
And then follows a conversation in which the lion (who 
could speak the human language) argues with him and 
tells him not to lose his precious life for the sake of a 
mere cow. The king replies that it was not a question 
of a mere cow, that she was an extraordinary cow, and 
that the main point was that he had undertaken as a 
matter of duty to look after the cow, and as he was a 
soldier he must put duty before everything else, and he 
offers himself to be devoured by the lion. There is a 
picturesque scene, the king bows before the lion and it 
appears that the latter would pounce upon him, but the 
scene is shifted at once, and the cow is there, not the lion; 
and the cow asks him to choose a gift from her and he 
prefers a son. And the gods in heaven who were 
watching the scene and who were deeply im- 
pressed with the king’s noble behaviour threw flowers 
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at him for his complete disregard of the self. Duty 
above everything else, even at the cost of one’s life, 
is the principle and when the poet comes across a scene 
like that he feels that he has met a beautiful scene 
and he dedicates songs to it. These are concepts 
that can be cherished and practised by men and wo- 
men who are at a level much higher than that of the 
ordinary human beings and everything seen on or 
above that level strikes one as beautiful, worthy of the 
songs of great poets, worthy of admiration and emu- 
lation. Kalidasa invariably saw beauty in such 
scenes which he describes with deep appreciation and 
admiration. In fact, Kalidasa has developed an ideology 
of the Hindu civilisation on the strength of such scenes, 
and his works are, on that account, a great mine of 
sociological idealism, and they form a fine study of 
Hindu culture. 

Another incident of a somewhat similar type is 
in the fifth canto of the Raghuvamsa. A pupil of the 
sage Varatantu goes to Raghu to ask for a gift of fourteen 
crores of rupees to be given to his Guru or teacher as the 
latter’s dakshina or fee for teaching the pupil fourteen 
varieties of knowledge. The king who had become 
penniless on account of his charitable disposition asked 
the youth to stay for the night and he promised to 
make him the payment in the morning. His people 
could not be taxed further, so he decided to invade 
Kubera, the lord of wealth, and to get the required 
amount from him. Kubera, probably a great Bania 
but no warrior, avoided the invasion by verily throwing 
down a small hill full of gold in front of Raghu’s palace 
early in the morning, sufficiently before Raghu’s de- 
parture. And then comes the wonderful scene. The 
* king asks the Brahmin boy to take away the entire 
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hill and the youth replies : — “My need is only of four- 
teen crores. I do not want anything for myself. 
What am I to do with this mountain of gold ?” The 
king said, : — “The hill has come for you. I do not need 
anything for myself (and this from a penniless king), 
so better take away the whole thing.” This fight 
between two amazing men, a true king and a genuine 
Brahmin, would delight the heart of every true socialist, 
if such a being really existed. But, it may be observed, 
socialism would be wholly unnecessary if such kings 
and Brahmins dominated society. Here, again, the 
idea is that beauty, the quality of giving high poetic 
pleasure, consists in the negation of self, the absence 
of that egotism that has made the world unhappy. 
That is why the citizens of the king’s capital, who were 
witnessing this spiritual battle between two selfless 
souls, were immensely impressed and both of them 
became objects of congratulation and admiration. 
These two, a beggar who did not ask for a penny more 
than what he had to pay and a king who wanted to 
give much more than what he was asked to give, were 
indeed a wonderful pair. But we must not forget that 
the writing of the Raghuvamia was not merely intel- 
lectual gymnastics for Kalidasa. He was inspired to 
write it by the lofty idealism of the Raghu kings. Their 
great qualities came to his ears and he was moved to 
write; 

The poet gives a description in a few magnificent stanzas 
of the great qualities of the Raghu kings and his 
aesthetic sense is aroused by those great qualities. We 
cannot resist the temptation of quotation. Says the 
poet : — “The Raghu kings have given offerings to god 
Fire according to the rules laid down in the ^astras; 
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they have satisfied the mendicants by giving them what 
they desired; they have punished the offenders ade- 
quately; knowledge has come to them at the proper time; 
they stored wealth for the purpose of giving it to 
others; they spoke little but they spoke the truth; 
they made conquests (of countries, not for oppressing 
others but) for obtaining glory; they married for 
children (not for lust); in boyhood they obtained 
knowledge by study, during youth they went in for 
enjoyment, during old age they lived like hermits, and 
they gave up their bodies by means of Yoga (and did 
not die of disease)". Again, elsewhere, the poet says : — 
"The power of the king was for the purpose of warding 
off the fear of the oppressed, he became well-read in 
order to honour the learned; not only the wealth but 
all the qualities of the king were for the good of others”. 
Such were the kings to whom Kalidasa gives unstinted 
praise and sings songs. Kalidasa gives praise to those 
who give up self and do good to others. This spiritual 
excellence, so well described in the Bhagavad-Git-a, 
forms the very basis, as it were, of the aesthetics of 
Kalidasa. In fact, the entire superstructure of idealism 
is based upon this grand conception of active selflessness, 
which means doing good to others, and beauty is not a 
whole entity, in the eyes of Kalidasa, unless it includes 
this spiritual excellence. 

This certainly does not mean that beauty has no 
physical element in it. All that is maintained is this 
that a thing to be perfectly beautiful must have spiritual 
excellence in it. Love is experienced by the physical 
beauty of a person but love becomes the divine 
sentiment of which great poets sing, only when it is not 
a momentary impulse but when it is a permanent fact, 
and this permanency is the spiritual side of it because 
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it is the spiritual qualities of the person that build it up. 
The whole story of princess Indumatl who was married 
to king Aja is illustrative of the point. It is introduced 
at the end of the fifth canto of the Raghuvaihsa and 
continues to the eighth canto in which her death 
and subsequent grief of her loving husband are des- 
cribed with a pathos which has excited universal admira- 
tion. Both Aja and Indumatl were uncommonly 
beautiful and they certainly appealed to each other, 
and the poet has described the beauty of both in an 
excellent manner. At the same time their great qua- 
lities were also prominent. On account of good family, 
beauty, youth and excellent qualities chief among 
which was modesty, Indumatl and Aja were very 
worthy of each other and their union was like the union 
of a jewel with gold. The virtue modesty is mentioned 
because it denotes that there is no undue egotism. And 
control over or absence of egotism is the very basis on 
which the structure of excellence is securely built. 
Also in the seventh canto, a battle between Aja and his 
rival princes is described and there we see that Aja is a 
fine soldier. A man who appeals to a fine girl could not 
be only physically attractive, he must have courage, 
valour, strength. Aja had all that. In the eighth 
canto, Aja is further described as a very able adminis- 
trator, a dutiful son and a faithful husband. He is 
described as having inherited all the virtues of his 
great father Raghu. All the Raghu kings possessed 
spiritual excellence. Self-control was the principal 
indication thereof. Aja loved his wife intensely and 
the Karuna Rasa in the eighth canto flows from the 
spiritual excellence of that fine husband and superb 
lover. Aja wanted to die after the decease of his be- 
loved wife, but he was a dutiful king and father. He 
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lived just in order to look after his son till he came of age 
and took up the responsibility of government. In all 
this description of love and beauty, there is no forgetting 
of duty and there is, the whole charm of the theme 
that Kalidasa has taken for his poem. He would 
not sing to men and women who are less than dutiful, 
however beautiful they may be. While Kalidasa is a 
master in describing personal feeling, Bhava, he always 
upholds the gospel of duty above feeling. A similar 
description of Rama and Sita, similar in following the 
dictates of duty, will be found in the fourteenth canto 
which has a beauty all its own. Kalidasa has evidently 
deep sympathy with Sita in |her abandonment by 
Rama. He puts the following into the mouth of 
Valmlki, the great sage and the author of the Ramayana, 
who gives shelter to Sita Says the great sage : — 
“Rama has destroyed Ravana, the enemy of the three 
worlds, he keeps to his word, he is truthful, but he has 
suddenly (listening to mere gossip) become cross 
towards you (Sita). I am very angry with the elder 
brother of Bharata”. But the poet is not unjust to 
Rama. He condemns the king’s action but appreciates 
why he was forced to take it. It was the conception 
of duty that forced Rama to do it, though the poet 
does not seem to agree that the conception was right. 
But rightly or wrongly, Rama believed that it was his 
duty and he did his duty. 

The charm of Sita also was not the charm only of 
a devoted wife (apart from her physical beauty) but 
she had the charm also of a self-respecting individual 
who would not tolerate injustice, even at the hands 
of her husband. Kalidasa evidently does not uphold 
the slave-theory of the wife. This individualism of 
Sita adds lustre to her fine picture and that lustre is 
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the exclusive creation of Kalidasa. Here is the picture 
of a faithful wife and also a self-respecting woman that 
may be accepted as a model by coming generations 
in which woman is expected to be free. Her estimate 
of values (as described by Kalidasa) is so sane and 
correct; yet several poets in Sanskrit as well as in the 
vernaculars have, under the influence of the customs of 
the day, failed to appreciate it. Kalidasa, almost 
alone among the poets of India, has the unique merit of 
bringing out a great Slta who, though described 
about two thousand years ago, still looks like the woman 
of tomorrow. Her message to Rama after her aban- 
donment is pregnant with such sound wisdom and such 
delicious pathos that we see here the unique sight of a 
great poet handling a great situation. Kalidasa is very 
particular about the dignity of his heroines and t his 
dignity undoubtedly adds to their charm. His 
wonderful device of fiakuntala being taken away by her 
heavenly mother, after her (^akuntala’s) repudiation 
by the king, is an instance to the point. The Apsaras 
mother takes away her daughter and saves her from 
deep humiliation. Kalidasa will never humiliate beauty 
(and in his case beauty always includes spiritu al 
excellence) because according to him, it would appear, 
it would be an offence aesthetically. Such is his sound 
aesthetic sense. The same object is served in the case 
of Slta whom Valmiki welcomes to his hermitage Hire 
a father and Slta is at once put at her ease and is saved 
from melodrama which would have developed in an al- 
ternative, situation. 

The point that to Kalidasa beauty is not merely 
a physical concept has been, we feel, amply sustained. 
We might add a few instances and further strengthen it. 
Parvatl in the Kumar asaihbhava, ^akuntala in the great 
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drama famous by her name, Slta in the Raghuvamsa are 
among the beautiful women described by Kalidasa. 
Parvatl stands supreme among them because her pe- 
nance reaches a surprising level, the level of that King 
of Yogins, Sankara himself. The opening verse of the 
fifth canto is significant in this connection and in it a 
definition of beauty ( ) is given which is 

as original as it is sound. The verse also brings out 
the uselessness of mere physical charms and proves the 
necessity of having along with them true beauty by the 
accompaniment of spiritual excellence. When Parvatl 
saw that her charms had no effect on 6iva, that, on 
the other hand, the great God burnt down the god of 
love, she deprecated charming looks, because they did 
not obtain for her the desired object. Beauty must 
give satisfaction to those whom we love. In the case 
of Parvatl, that did not happen. Parvatl was conscious 
that she was beautiful, but her beauty had no appeal to 
&va who, all-knowing that he was, certainly could 
judge beauty. Therefore the sensible girl concluded 
that her beauty lacked something, and it was, undoubted- 
ly, the spiritual quality that she lacked. So she 
proceeded forthwith to acquire that by hard penance. 
That is the essence of the Kaiidasian theory of 
aesthetics. Parvatl practised very hard penance. 
She was the daughter of the Himalayas and was 
very fair. On account of her penance, her exposure 
to the sun and the four fires in the four directions 
inflamed around her, she became very dark. She did 
not care and she carried on the penance to such an 
extent that the great sages in the forest looked upon 
her, though she was young in years, as their Guru. It 
was then and only then that Sankara was moved, and 
decided to test her love for him, and she most satis- 
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factorily passed in that test. The conversation 
between Siva and Parvatl has a delicate coating of 
humour. S§iva had come to her as a young Brahmin 
boy and he ridiculed &va most magnificently for the 
latter’s bad looks (&iva had a third eye on the forehead), 
for his poverty, for his queer followers, and so on. 
Parvatl said, in a spirited reply, that the great alone 
appreciated the great and that the ignorant could 
not realise the greatness of &va. Siva realised 
that Parvatl was not only physically beautiful but 
that she had attained a spiritual level that was his own, 
and then he manifested his real self and told her that 
he had become her slave. Such is the wonderful love 
story of a very great man and an equally great woman 
who had the strength and the determination to acquire 
the spiritual beauty that made her a worthy consort 
to Siva. It is this beauty that appeals to Kalidasa, 
beauty that brings heaven to the earth and makes us 
forget the meannesses that live around us and teaches 
us that there is a higher level of existence to which we 
may all aspire. Kalidasa has also described natural 
beauty. And there, too, the criterion is not different. 
When he sees anything majestic and noble and vast 
and great, he describes it as beautiful, as something 
that is extraordinary, that is on a higher level. 

We may refer to a few instances of Kalidasa’s 
nature descriptions and bring this article to a close. 
In describing animate nature other than man, and 
inanimate nature, realism often brings a conscious- 
ness of beauty. Kalidasa’s description, in the last act 
of the Sakuntala, of the coming down from heaven of 
the king Dushyanta with the charioteer of Indra, is 
indeed marvellous ; so is his description of trees and 
animals in the fourth act, so much admired from ge- 
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neration to generation. The description of SSakuntala in 
relation to her forest surroundings carries us to another 
world altogether. We have to remember, however, 
that that world did exist at one time, that it is largely 
realism, and not purely idealism. Kanva’s invita- 
tion to all animate and inanimate nature, in and around 
his hermitage, to bid good-bye to fkkuntala makes us 
forget our own surroundings and leads us in tune with 
that wonderful world of a Hindu culture that is past 
but that did once exist. The following description of 
&akuntal3 brings out her charm, the divine charm 
of a divinely beautiful girl : — 

snsr w: 

%*» <rfcU|i it 

For want of space, no translation is attempted. Here 
we witness the play of the aesthetic sense of the poet in 
its full glory. Not only beautiful Sakuntala, but we, 
humdrum men and women of this humdrum world, feel 
very unhappy to leave the hermitage of Kanva, des- 
cribed for us by the fancy of Kalidasa, the hermitage 
where calm and quiet rule, and where delight is not 
the absence or the reverse of pain, but is an actual, 
positive feeling, and we feel that to leave this place is to 
go out to meet our doom. When the httie deer clung 
to her garment and would not allow her to proceed, 
&akuntala asked who it was and her father, in tears 
himself at the parting from his adopted but beloved 
daughter, says : — 

utet n fsfas?: mr# u 
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And our eyes, too, become wet, and, not unlike that 
deer, we too feel like asking 6akuntala to stay where 
she was and not to venture out. 

There are many passages of natural description 
in the various works of Kalidasa where the poet makes 
us aesthetically aware, and the basis of his apprecia- 
tion of beauty, in this province of nature, is majesty 
and what may be called an inner excellence actually in- 
herent in an object or fancifully transferred to it. The 
bringing together all those passages and their appro- 
priate arrangement will shed further light on the 
theory that Kalidasa, in appreciating the beauty in an 
object, does not take into account only the physical 
aspects but also what may be called the spiritual aspects, 
too. And if we carefully look into the great works of 
other great poets, of all climes and of all times, we are 
likely to find support to that theory. Above all, 
.Kalidasa sees an object and finds beauty in it; he does 
not impose beauty merely for subjective purposes. 
The beauty that he describes is not his own whim, he 
seeks beautiful objects in order to sing to them. The 
mighty Himalayas, the great river Bhaglrathl, heroes 
like Aja and Rama, powerful men like &va, great 
women like Slta and Parvatl, stories that tell of high 
valour and lofty behaviour, situations where man 
overpowers his circumstances and his own weak nature 
and rises above himself, — these strike him as beautiful 
and with his wonderful powers as one of the greatest 
among the world's poets, he sings about them in words 
that are as sweet as the ripe grapes and in a style that 
itself is a manifestation of beauty. He shows a world 
of beauty; and when we get sick of the world in which 
we live, when the miseries and uglinesses of our own 
life gradually drive us down towards pessimism, 
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through good luck and perhaps through good habits of 
reading, we turn to this great master and from his 
unique works get courage and strength. After all, great 
poetry is that that makes you great when meanness 
appears to be enveloping you. It takes us above the 
ordinary level, though it may describe any level that 
the poet chooses for it. There is beauty in this world, 
but we, ordinary mortals, cannot often see it. The 
magic touch of a poet’s hand reveals it. That is why 
some people are misled into thinking that beauty is 
subjective. The truth is that the poet discovers it and 
reveals it. That means that it exists in the objects 
which the poet describes as beautiful. And here we 
part from this great jewel of a poet whose wonderful 
works are among the richest possessions of India and 
of the Hindu culture. 
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ITS DRAMATIC SETTING 

By 

S. K. Belvalkarj Poona 

When a dramatist of the calibre of Kalidasa 
decides to give a dramatic setting to a story like that of 
Dushyanta and Sakuntala as given in the Adiparvan 
of the Mahabhdrata (B. O. R. I. edition, Chapters 62-69), 
he first of all tries to find out what additions and altera- 
tions in the original story will be needed to bring out 
the basic idea or the innermost meaning of the story as 
he himself conceives it. The Heroine is, according 
to the original story, the daughter of a flighty Apsaras; 
but she is also the daughter of sage ViSvamitra well- 
known for his fierce austerity and unbending spirit, and 
is above all going to be the mother of the great Bharata 
whom the ancient Brahmana texts have so lavishly 
praised {Aitareya Brahmana, viii. 23) and after whom 
our Bharatavarsha gets its name. So Kalidasa dis- 
approves of the over-hasty manner in which &akuntala 
— even without waiting for the return of father Iianva 
from the forest where he had gone to fetch fruits 
(Mbh. i. 65. 9) — settles her Gandharva marriage, as well 
as the undignified , manner in which Dushyanta, after 
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uttering those harsh words about Menaka and 
Viivamitra (Mbh. i. 68. 73-74), accepts 6akuntala on 
the testimony of the "voice from Heaven” and adds 
that he had all along recognised her, but behaved as 
he did to avoid public scandal (Mbh. i. 69. 41). So, to 
bring &akuntala’s maidenly modesty in greater relief, 
KalidSsa has created the two female companions of 
6akuntala, who, rather than the Heroine herself as in 
the Epic, relate to Dushyanta how &akuntala’s mother 
Menaka captivated, with the Spring just setting in 
(Vasantodarasamae), the heart of the Royal sage 
ViSvamitra and frustrated his long and fierce austeri- 
ties. It is worth noting that to give room for Sakuntala’s 
own conquest of the heart of another Royal sage, 
Kali das a makes the Play proper begin at a time when 
the Summer had just set in, affording fullest scope to 
Love’s dalliance. 

Kalidasa felt that what was deficient in the Heroine’s 
inheritance on the maternal side needed to be effectively 
remedied. The vicarious penance (daivam asyah 
pratikulam gamayitum) for the performance of which 
father Kanva, we are told, had left the Airama at the 
commencement of the Play, while it affords a longer 
period for the passion between the lovers to grow and 
evolve, is also designed to emphasise this underlying 
ethico-psychological motivation. But the correct 
method for it lay through the ordeal of suffering, penance 
and penitence by the parties themselves. So we 
find Sakuntala described in the concluding Act as 
niyamakshamamukhi and Dushyanta as paichattapavi- 
mrm. To bring this about and to save the characters 
of the Hero and the Heroine Kalidasa has introduced 
the story of the curse of Durvasas. 
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Durvasas, the Epic tells us, is a friend of sage Kanva 
and a frequent visitor of the ASrama. That he would, 
upon a flimsy pretext, fly into rage and ruthlessly 
curse his friend’s foster-child is unthinkable. In fact, 
under a rough exterior, he is known to be a disguised 
benefactor of humanity. His visit to the Agrama is a 
sign that Kanva’s vicarious penance has proved fruitful. 
For, in place of a perpetual separation from her wedded 
Lord, it is a separation terminating with the sight of 
the token-ring (angulidarSanavasana) that &akuntala 
has to undergo. That the suffering has truly chastened 
both ^akuntala and Dushyanta we can clearly see from 
the following elements of contrast that the Poet has 
deliberately introduced to mark the conduct of the Hero 
and the Heroine before and after the calamity. 

Dushyanta, for one thing, has now lost the proud 
self-assurance in his own rectitude and infallibility as 
evidenced in his words in Act i like : 

Asamgayam Kshatraparigrahakshama 
Yad aryam asyam abhilashi me manah / 

■ Satam hi samdehapadeshu vastuslnr 
Pramanam antahkaranapravrittayah // 
or, in Act ii like : 

Na pariharye vastuni Pauravanam manah 
pravartate; 

or, in Act v like : 

Bhadre, prathitam Dushyantasya cliaritam; 
tathapi idam na lakshyate; 

when we compare them with sentiments in Act vi like 
Ahanyahany atmana eva tavaj 
JSatum pramadaskhalitam na Sakyam. 

We see also that his early hopeful outlook on life has 
all disappeared. His right arm throbbed as he entered 
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the hermitage in Act i. He could not divine the cause, 
but observes nevertheless in the mood of confident hope- 
fulness : 

Atha va bhavitavyanam dvarani bhavanti 
sarvatra. 

His right arm throbs once more as he enters Marlcha’s 
hermitage in Act vii. Not a ray of hope remains with 
him as he ejaculates : 

Manorathaya naSamse kim baho spandase vritha. 

In Act i he wanted to ascertain the parentage of 
Sakuntala, and without any real valid ground he jumps 
to the conclusion that she must be “Kshatraparigraha- 
kshama” because he wants her to be so. In Act vii he 
wants to ascertain the parentage of the boy Sarva- 
damana. Proofs sufficient to establish his identity come 
pouring in, but he still hesitates to draw the inevitable 
conclusion and asks : 

Bhavatlbhyam kadachid asyah pratyakshlkrita 
vikritih. 

We often see the whole man in his most involuntary 
expressions and movements. We need not therefore 
any longer doubt that suffering has chastened Dushyanta. 

The same is the case with &akuntala. In the 
earlier parts of the Play things had prospered with her 
quite well. Her friends encourage her in her passion. 
King Dushyanta requites her love and promises to 
install her as the mother of the would-be heir-apparent. 
Even father Kanva whose anger they so much dreaded 
pronounces his blessing. The day she is leaving the 
hermitage there are the auspicious presents of the 
ASrama trees and her father’s most welcome “vara” 1 — 

Sutam tvam api samrajam seva Purum 
avapnuhi. 
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As she is about to enter the precincts of Dushyanta’s 
capital she makes it a point to render her homage to the 
neighbouring 6achltlrtha. &achl is the Deity of marriage ; 
and did not &akuntala hope, ere long, to be, like 6achl, 
blessed with a great son ? In weaving up all these 
day-dreams, she, poor creature, loses the ring; and 
yet when her right eye throbs as she is conducted into 
Dushyanta’s presence, she hopefully says : 

Hiaa, kim evvam vepasi ? Ajjauttassa bhavam 
oharia dhlram dava hohi. 

The blow that dashes all her hopes was as unexpected as 
it was cruel. The mainstay of her hope was Dushyanta; 
and he, as Sakuntala — interpreting the purely accidental 
and unintended double entente of his words ( italics 
ours) : 

Strinam a&kshitapatutvam ammushtshu 
SamdriSyate kim uta yah pratibodhavatyah / 
Prag antarikshagamanat svam apatyajatam 
Anyair dvijaih parabhritah khalu poshayanti // — 
too late discovers, not only inwardly recognises her, 
but delights in insulting her mother and repudiating the 
imputed marriage under the assumed cloak of righteous- 
ness. No wonder that for the moment Sakuntala loses 
her self-control and sends back a stinging reply to the 
King worthy of sage ViSvamitra’s daughter :* 

Tumhe yyevva pamanam jSnatha dhammatthi- 
tim cha loassa / 

Lajjavinijjidao jananti hu kim na mahilao // 

* Tim reply Is unaccountably omitted In all printed editions. Unto 
men like Dushyanta who want to arrogate all righteousness to 
themselves and presume to pass judgements upon wo mank ind, 
jSakuntala in effect asks whether men alone have the monopoly of 
right thinking and whether women— modest women with downcast 
looks — have not the right to judge for themselves* No modem 
champion of the rights of women could have desired, anything 
better, 
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But her struggle is in vain. In his classic fight with 
Brahmarshi Vasishtha, ViSvamitra had learnt the 
lesson of the superiority of patient and forgiving virtue. 
The same was the lesson that it fell now to ViSvamitra’s 
daughter to learn. Upabhoga, enjoyment, that was 
for her, earlier in life, the keynote to happiness as eviden- 
ced by her words in Act i — 

Hala, ramanle kkhu kale imassa padavamihu- 
nassa vaiaro samvutto : Navakusumajowana 
VanajosinI, baddhaphaladae uabhoakkhamo 
Sahaaro — 

ceases to be her ideal any longer; for she was now passing 
her days in a different kind of hermitage where, Kalidasa 
wants us particularly to note, 

Yat kankshanti tapobhir anyamunayas 
tasmims tapasyanty ami. 

It is in keeping with this new spirit that she accepts the 
proffered apology of Dushyanta and does not demand 
explanations. It is thus evident that both the Hero 
and the Heroine have been chastened by suffering and 
so rendered more truly worthy of each other. 

With this exalted conception of the central 
thought and the inner meaning of the Play, KSlidasa is 
next throwing his "Kathavastu” into appropriate Acts. 
The background of the earlier Acts is marked by a deeply 
sensuous colouring. The central note is struck by the 
Sutradhara with his words : 

Nanv imam eva tavan natichirapravrittam upa- 
bhogakshamam Grlshmasamayam adhikritya 
glyatam. 

This is emphasised by 6akuntala’s conception of an 
ideally happy marriage, which has been already quoted 
above. Equally sensuous is, at this stage, Dushyanta's 
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outlook on life, as evidenced by the way he envies the 
lot of the bee : 

Chalapangam drishtim spriiasi bahuSo vepathu- 
matlm 


Vayam tattvanveshan madhukara hatas tvam 
khalu kritl. 

In Act ii, and still more in Act v and the following 
Interlude, the atmosphere gets worse and worse. It is 
not only sensuousness but sordid self-seeking that we 
encounter through characters like the epicure Vidushaka, 
the time-server Senapati, the soulless &yala, the lasci- 
vious Pratlharl and the jealous Vasumatl. For the con- 
cluding Act where the Hero and the Heroine are reconcil- 
ed, as already remarked, Kalidasa has most artistically 
changed the background altogether. 

Now in the First Act Kalidasa presents us with an 
idyllic picture of the simple and guileless life of Kanva’s 
hermitage which quite captivates the heart of Dushyanta, 
who, as the representative of another ideal, may be said 
to have invaded the ASrama very much like the in- 
furiated elephant that the Poet has designedly introduced 
towards the end of it, crushing many a creeper under his 
feet and menacing the prevailing peaceful atmosphere : 

Murto vighnas tapasa iva nah 

What is the result of this conflict of ideals ? Only this. 
The A grama which was at first a home of peace and 
happiness, of mirth and merriment, of simplicity and 
service, is converted into a scene of grief and lament : 

Uggalidadabbhakavala mia parichchattanach- 
chana mora / 

Osariapandupatta muanti assu via ladSo // 
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The picture of Dushyanta’s life at Court the poet 
has described in sufficient details. It is, briefly chara- 
cterised, a life of low, self-contented worldliness of which 
the only relieving feature is Dushyanta’s attempt to keep 
above the mire and maintain the ideal of kingly duty 
and decorum. And he too needs to be buoyed up by 
the Vaitalika now and then reminding him of his ideal. 
Anyhow those whose lot was cast into this atmosphere 
were all in their own estimation happy beyond measure. 
They had their music and dance and low scandal and 
cared not to change for any other mode of life. Into 
such an atmosphere the Poet introduces ^arhgarava, 
S§3radvata and other members of &akuntala’s party. 
The utter contempt of these latter for the prevailing 
worldliness of the atmosphere is well brought out by the 
words of the young ascetics : 

Janaklrnam manye hutavahaparltam griham iva. 

There again ensues a conflict of ideals. And now 
whereas, in Act i, Dushyanta, the representative of the 
lower ideal, was bid sincerely welcome, here SakuntalS, 
the representative of the higher ideal, is treated with 
disrespect and as good as turned out of doors. And 
what is the ultimate result ? Grief and bitter lament 
such as we notice in Act vi. The two ideals were in 
themselves incompatible and could not live happily to- 
gether until there is in them a radical change and re- 
adjustment. 

It is possible to understand* and interpret these 
facts also from a slightly different point of view. As 
already remarked, Act i is placed in early spring-time 
with its ideal of unrestrained enjoyment, and it culmi- 
nates in sheer grief and sorrow. The same spring-time 
is also the time chosen for the action of Act vi. But 
"Upabhoga” is here by design tabooed, and Samnyasa 
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or abnegation of enjoyments is by force imposed upon 
all and sundry. But the way to peace and happiness 
lies neither through unhindered enjoyment : 

Na jatu kamah kamanam upabhogena gamyati ; 
nor through enforced abnegation : 

Karmendriyani samyamya ya aste manasa 
smaran / 

Indriyarthan vimudhatma mithyacharas sa 
uchyate // 

For true blessedness what is needed is the Karmayoga of 
the Bhagavad-Gita, with its emphasis on the renuncia- 
tion of fruit-hankering. This, as already observed, is 
the philosophy preached and followed in the hermitage 
of Marlcha. 

It will be evident from the above discussion how 
great skill is required, even after the settling of the 
general outline of the plot of a drama, to distribute the 
story proper over the different Acts and to assign appro- 
priate time, place, and atmosphere for the events that 
are to fall within each successive Act. In the present 
essay I shall just find room for one other detail which 
remarkably illustrates the minute care with which 
Kalidasa settled the order of events comprised within 
an Act and their respective topography. Lengthy and 
detailed stage-directions are generally regarded as the 
characteristics of the Modern Play. Without actually 
giving any such elaborate stage-directions, Kalidasa 
seems to have realised the importance of fixing up and 
visualising his stage in accurate details with a view to pro- 
ducing the dramatic effects that he wished to produce. 

I wish in this connection to draw the attention of 
students to the topographical details of Kanva’s 
ASrama in Act i and again in Act iv. In Act i we make 
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acquaintance of the A&rama from the point of view of a 
person coming from Dushyanta’s capital towards the 
ASrama. In Act iv the reverse is the case; for^ it is 
§akuntal§ going from the ASrama to Hastinapura. 
Consequently, what Dushyanta sees and describes first 
as he approaches the Afirama would be seen and com- 
mented upon by Sakuntala and her escorting party last 
in Act iv. This is exactly the case. The details can 
be more easily grasped in the following tabular form, 
where what is interesting to note is the use to which 
Kalidasa has put each succeeding topographical detail 
in Act i and again in Act iv. 



From Hastinapur a - T o the Airama 
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Topography of Act One 


Topography of Act Four 


— Forest proper, the Vanaraji where 
ascetics go to fetch Samidhs. 

— Outskirts of Tapovana (lira- 
mabhyarnabhumi) marked by ; 

(i) Ground undulations (udghatinl 
bhumi) hindering chariot-speed; 

(ii) Big and shady trees; (ill) 
Water-places (toyadhara) . 

-Water-canals (kulya) ; trees dusky 
owing to sacrificial smoke; 
grazing ground for fawns and 
carrying does. 

-Compound-gate of the Penance - 
grove (Asramadvara) 

—Grotto of flowering trees; 
vrikshavatika or kusumapadapa- 
vithi, incladir g the Kesara or 
Bakula tree. 

—The Vanajyotsna with adjoining 
Sahakara (mango) tree. 

—Other flowering creepers (gimha- 
kalakusumadaino ladao) 

— “Utajadvaram”. 


Haddhi, haddhi; Antalihida 
Sauntala vanaraie ** 

(i) “Asmmn alakshitanatonnata- 
bhumibhage*’ etc. ; 

(ii) “Imam khiravrikshachchha- 

yam a£ray&mati,” 

(ill) “Bhagavan, odakantam 
snigdhaj ano’nugantavyah . * * 

-“Esa uta j apaj jantacharini gabbha- 
manthara miavahu;'* also 
Dirghapafiga tucking at fiakun- 
tala's garment. 

-‘‘Itah panthanam pratipadyasva". 

-(N B —The “vanavasabandhu” 
trees are all addressed together, 
earlier). 

-“Tata, ladababiniafii Vanajosinim 
dava amantaissam*\ 

— “Osariapan&upatta muanti assu 
via ladao’*. 

— “Bbagiuyas te margam adelaya." 

—Inside the Utaja; the Fire-altars. 

—Verandah around an inner court- 
yard, where Sakuntala is hav. 
ing her "mangalasaraalambbar 


Incidently this sequence justifies the order ol 
the speeches in the First Act which I have elsewhere 
argued as being the original order, which the printed 
editions have wantonly changed. 




VIKRAMA SAMVAT, ITS ORIGIN AND NOMEN- 
CLATURE IN DIFFERENT PERIODS 

By 

D. R. Bhandarkar, Calcutta 

The Vikrama Sam vat or era of Vikramaditya is 
used all over Northern India, except in Bengal “It 
is used” says Cunningham “also in Telingana and 
Gujarat This era is said to have been estab- 

lished by Vikramaditya, a king of Ujjain, to commemo- 
rate his victory over the 6akas.” Let us however see 
what the inscriptions tell us about the nomenclature of 
the era. 

The earliest date where the name of Vikrama is 
associated with the era is 898 from a Chahumana inscrip- 
tion at Dholpur. How t the era was named in the cen- 
turies preceding it we shall see before long. But here 
what we have to note is how the era was known generally 
after the date 898. It was &r\mad-Vikrama-n ripa-haia, 
&n-nripa- Vikrama-samvat, Vikrama-samvat and so forth. 
But what is exactly meant by these expressions ? The 
copper-plates of the Chaulukya king Bhimadeva II give 
a more detailed form of the expression. It is this :&ri- 
mad-Vikramadity-otpddita-samvatsara, “the year (of 
the era) originated by the illustrious Vikramaditya”. 
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This agrees with the tradition mentioned by Cunningham 
that the era was established by Vikramaditya, a king of 
Ujjain, to commemorate his victory over the &akas. 
But that was not the only tradition prevalent about the 
association of Vikrama with this era, because we 
meet with such expressions as kri-Vikramato gateshu, 
gateshv =abdeshu Vikramat, Vikramdrka-gale kale. The 
compounds of the Sanskrit language are however so 
elastic that these expressions may be interpreted in a 
different manner. Amitagati, the author of the 
Subhdshita-ratna-samdoha, however, places this matter 
beyond all doubt when he sets forth the date of this 
work as follows: samdrudhe puta-tridafa-vasatim Vikrama - 
nripe, “after king Vikrama has ascended to the pure 
dwelling of the immortals”. There can thus be no 
doubt as to this era having been established to com- 
memorate the passing away of the eponymous founder 
of the era. This is the second tradition that was current 
about the association of the name of Vikrama with this 
era. It was originated not by king Vikrama to signalise 
his victory over his enemies but rather to memorise the 
demise of that great hero. There is yet a third tradi- 
tion about the origin of this era. The Dholpur inscrip- 
tion referred to above has : Vasu-nav-ashtau-varsha - 
gatasya kdlasya Vikram-akhyasya, “when the time called 
Vikrama had gone by, namely, the years 898”. This 
Kielhom explains as follows. Autumn or &arad in 
India was pre-eminently the Vikrama -kala or war-time. 
And if is only one step further that Vikrama-k ala 
should be connected with the year (Sarad) itself, as 
that term has also the sense of the ‘year’. Afterwards, 
when the origin and the true meaning of the terms 
Vikrama-kdla and Vikrama- year had been forgotten, 
people interpreted these terms after the manner of 
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their own age, and, Vikrama being a well-known name 
of famous kings, they naturally connected the era with 
a king of that name who would be supposed, either, 
like their own kings, to have counted the years from his 
accession or to have otherwise given occasion for the 
establishment of the era. Had it been founded by a king 
Vikramaditya in 58 B. C., it is strange that no allusion 
should ever have been made to this for more than a 
thousand years afterwards. Again, had it been in- 
vented in memory of some great king, the name of that 
king would surely have been prominently mentioned 
many a time before V. E. 1050, the date of Amitagati’s 
Subhashita-ratna-samdoha. Besides, nothing has yet 
been brought to prove the existence of a king Vikrama- 
ditya, in the century preceding the birth of Christ. It 
is true that the late Rao Bahadur C. V. Vaidya and, 
following him, the late M. M. Haraprasad Shastri have 
brought to our attention a verse from Hala’s Gatha-sapta- 
Sati (v. 64), which no doubt makes mention of Vikrama- 
ditya and refers to his munificent nature. But. as 
pointed out by me elsewhere, on internal evidence 
Hala’s Sapiasati has been correctly assigned by Weber 
to the commencement of the 6th century A. D. The 
theory that the Vikrama era was in any way connected 
with a king called Vikramaditya must, therefore, be 
given up, because it is only in V. E. 1050 that we for 
the first time find his name associated with the era, 
in commemoration, again, not of his victory over the 
Mlechchhas but rather his exit from the world. 

The theory that Vikramaditya was in any way 
connected with the Vikrama Samvat must, therefore, be 
given up. Let us now see by what name this era was 
known in the earlier inscriptions. In 1885 an inscrip- 
tion was discovered by J. F. Fleet at Mandasor in the 
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Gwalior State. It contains two dates, the first of 
which is expressed as follows : 

Malavanam gana-sthitya yate Sata-chatushtaye / 

tri-navaty-adhike = bdanam. 

His rendering of the verse is : "when by {the reckon- 
ing from) the tribal constitution of the Malavas, four 
centuries of years, increased by ninety-three, had elaps- 
ed.” 

Soon thereafter, another inscription from Manda- 
sor was brought to light and published by Fleet, giving 
the date in the words : 

Panchasu iateshu garadam y ateshv = ekan-na- 
navati-sahiteshu / 

Mala va-gana-sthiti-vaSat 

The last phrase Fleet has translated by "from 
(the establishment of) the supremacy of the tribal consti- 
tution of the Malavas”, adding in a note that "it is 
very difficult to find a really satisfactory meaning” for 
the’ word vakat in the passage. F. Kielhom obviates 
this difficulty by taking the phrase to mean "by, or 
according to, the reckoning of the Malavas”. He thus 
makes gana equivalent to ganana, which is not at all 
objectionable, as was much later pointed out by Prof. 
K. M. Shembavanekar on the authority of the feabdar- 
navakosa. 

In 1913 a third inscription was found at Mandasor. 
It was discovered by me during my touring season 1912- 
13 when I was in the Archaeological Department. 
The date of this record is set forth in the verse : 

&r! (r)-Malava-gan-amnate praiaste Krita- 
samjfiite / 

Eka-shashty-adhike prapte sama-Sata-chatush- 
taye // 
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In this verse there are two expressions which are 
worthy of consideration. The first is M alava-gan-amnate 
which doubtless corresponds to Mdlavanam gana-stkityd 
and Mdlava-gam-sthiti-vaidt of the other two Mandasor 
inscriptions. The natural sense of dmndya is sampraddya 
(=traditional usage), which corresponds to stliiii (=a 
settled rule or usage) of the other two Mandasor epigra- 
phs. The second expression in this verse is Kritasamjnite 
which qualifies the phrase expressing the date. As the 
word samjnita shows, the year 461, which is the date, 
is itself intended to be called Krita. But, as indicated 
by &ri-Mdlava-gan-dmndta , the date is clearly a year 
of the Vikrama era. Obviously, therefore, Krita ap- 
pears to be the name of the years of the Vikrama era 
in the 5th century A. D. and earlier. I say ‘earlier’, 
because there were at least two instances of the use of 
the name Krita in inscriptions prior to (V. E.) 461, the 
date of the new Mandasor epigraph, but its real sense 
was not apprehended. They are the Bijaygadh stone 
pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhana, and the Gangdhar 
stone inscription of ViSvavarman. The date of the 
first runs thus : Kriteshu chaturshu varska-iateshv = 
ashtavimseshu 400 20 8 etc. The second sets forth the 
date as follows : Ydteshu chaturshu Kriteshu sateshu sau- 
(■ m)ye$hv=d$ita-sottara-padeshv=iha vatsareshu. Fleet 
who has edited both these records translates the word 
Kriteshu by “fully completed”, but admits that it 
involves a straining. Besides, with this meaning 
the word is made redundant by ydteshu , which is used 
along, with it in the second inscription. But now that 
we know that Krita was the name of Vikrama samvat, 
the occurrence of this term in the Bijaygadh and 
Gangdhar records becomes perfectly clear and 
intelligible. 
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Many other early records of this era have been 
found since the publication of Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions. 
One was published by me and was found at Nagarl in 
the Udaipur State. It is dated Krita 481. We will 
refer to it later on as it is an important record. Two 
were found at Barnala in the Jaipur State, Rajputana, 
and were published by Prof. A. S. Altekar. One is 
dated Krita 284 and the other Krita 335. Three were 
discovered at Badva in the Kotah State and edited also 
by Prof. Altekar. These three are dated Krita 295. 
But the last and earliest was found at Nandsa in the 
Udaipur State and is dated Krita 282 . All these 
inscriptions except the first do not make any the 
slightest mention of the Malavas. They record dates 
which are called simply Krita, showing clearly that 
this old name of Vikrama samvat was current as early 
as Krita 282=225 A. D. Two questions now arise. 
The first is why this era was known as Krita; and the 
second, why in some inscriptions it is associated with 
the Malavas. We will take the second question first for 
consideration. The expressions in this connection are 
Malavanani gana-sthityd, Mdlava-gana-sthiti-vasat and 
Mdlava-gaiuamndte. "Va&at at the end of a compound” 
says Kielhom “ordinarily means 'in consequence of, 
according to, by means of, by’; in fact, it frequently 
takes simply the place of the termination of an instru- 
mental case, ” He accordingly translates 

the first two of the above three phrases simply with 
“by, or according to, the reckoning of the Malavas”. 
It had better be rendered by the settled mode of the 
reckoning of the people of the Malava country”. I have 
already pointed out that gana has the sense of ganand, 
‘computation, reckoning’. This interpretation, which is 
of a most reasonable character, clearly shows, in the 
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first place, that gana cannot here denote “the tribal oli- 
garchy of the Malavas” as taken by Fleet at the outset 
and even now by Prof. Altekar, and secondly that it 
points to a sj'stem of reckoning dates peculiar to the 
Malavas, that is, the people of the Malava country. 
This accords excellently with the date of the Xagari ins- 
cription which I discovered in December 1915, It runs 
thus : Knteshu chaturshu varsha-satcshu ekaiity-utiareshv 
—asyam M alava-purvvayaih 400 80 1 Karttika-hikla- 
panchamyam. The first portion of the date speaks of 
four hundred and eighty-one Krita yea is having elapsed. 
There can thus be no doubt that this 481 is a year of the 
Vikrama era. The second portion of the date gives the 
details in full as follows: 481 Kayttika-iukla-panchamyam. 
These details, however, are preceded with the most in- 
teresting expression, Malava-purvvayam. I have else- 
where pointed out that the word purvva, has a specific 
sense of ‘detailed order’ or ‘descriptive sequence’ and 
is used in connection with the specification of dates. 
The phrase asyam Malava-purvvayam has therefore to 
be translated as “when the detailed order (of the date) 
according to the people of the Malava country was this, 
namely, 481, on the 5th day of the bright half of 
Karttika”. This shows without any shadow of a doubt 
that the Malava people had their own peculiar system 
of reckoning the lunar day of the Krita year. Now we 
know that the years of the Vikrama era found in the old 
inscriptions present different methods of computation. 
Thus while some are Karttikadi, others are Chaitradi. 
Some Hthis again conform to the purnimanta and some 
to the amdnta arrangement of the lunar month. The 
Malava system may have, combined one or two of the 
these peculiarities. Whatever the method of their 
computation was, this much is certain/that not only the 
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tithis but even the years are affected thereby. But the 
Malavas had nothing to do with the foundation of the 
Vikrama era. The old name of the Vikrama years was 
Krita, whatever that may mean. The connection of the 
Malavas with this era was only in regard to the system 
of reckoning the tithis and thereby the years also. I 
suspected this when I wrote my paper on the Mandasor 
inscription of Naravarman. But this is now unmistak- 
ably demonstrated by the expression M alava-purvvaydm 
of the NagarS record. 

Let us now turn to the second question, namely, 
the determination of the meaning of the term Krita. 
We have to note that Krita has been used always in 
apposition to the years, such for instance as Kritayor= 
ddvayor—varsha-satayor—ddvyasitayoh {tan) 200 80 2 
Chaitre, in the Nandsa inscription. What can the word 
Krita mean in such phrases ? I suggested long ago that 
it possibly meant "made” and referred to the years of 
an era invented by astronomers. There was, however, 
no evidence in support of it, and there was nothing in 
this suggestion which could inherently command ac- 
ceptance. Not very long ago I put forward another 
suggestion for what it was worth. I suggested that 
Krita meant Krita years, that is, the years of the Krita 
Yuga. So far as I can see, no scholar of any repute has 
criticised this suggestion except Prof. A. S. Altekar. 
He suggests that Krita must have been the name of 
some general or king of the Malavas. He points out that 
Krita was the individual name not only of one divinity 
among the Vihedevas but also of the son of Vasudeva 
and RohinL Krita again was the name not only of a 
pupil of Hiranyanabha but also of the father of Upari- 
chara. Krita can thus very well be the name of an in- 
dividual. But what we cannot quite understand is that 
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if Krita was the name of a ruler or general, not even 
once the honorific prefix &ri or Primal is attached to his 
name nor the title nripa or senapati affixed to it. Such 
is not, however, the case with the name of Vikrama or 
Vikramaditya where in eighty out of a hundred cases 
the aforesaid prefix or suffix is added to his name. 
Besides how can Krita be taken as the name of an indi- 
vidual ruler in such a compound as Kritayor — ddvayoh 
Satayor as we no doubt find for instance in the NandsS 
inscription ? Does it mean “of two hundred rulers 

named Krita” ? What we have to note is that Krita 

* 

always stands in apposition to vatsara or saihvatsam . 
Taken all in all I still cannot help thinking that my 
suggestion has not yet been well controverted and 
therefore not at all upset. 

Enough attention has not been drawn to the impor- 
tance of ‘the Brahmin Empire’ established by the 
Sungas sometime before the Christian era. The late 
Dr. K. P. Jayaswal was the first to bring this subject to 
our notice in two papers on ‘the Brahmin Empire.’ In 
the second of these he has quoted a passage from the 
Harivamia attached to the Makabharata where 
Pushyamitra and his revival of Brahmanism have 
been clearly hinted at. Soon after reading this paper 
I happened to light upon Chapters 190-1 of the Vam- 
parvan of the Makabharata which describe the Kaliyuga 
and its atrocities. We are told that during the Kali 
Age the Madras will be the preachers and the Brahmanas 
the hearers, that the earth will be adorned, not by 
shrines of gods, but by Buddhist stupas {—eduka) and 
that India itself would be overrun by the Mlechchha 
hordes. This has been described as the character of the 
Kaliyuga, but Kaliyuga will gradually, we are told, 
develop into a saihdhi period before the Kritayuga is 
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ushered in. In regard to the Kritayuga, we are in- 
formed that a Brahmana named VishnuyaSas will be 
bom as Kalkl in the town of Sambhala in a Brahmana 
family and that he will be not only a supreme ruler 
( chakravartin ) but also a righteous conqueror (dharma- 
vijayi). He will exterminate the Dasyus, perform a 
great Horse-Sacrifice, give back the earth to the Brah- 
manas, establish the worship of triiulas, Saktis and deer- 
skins, and will usher in the Krita Age (Chap. 191, Ver- 
ses 1-9). I am afraid this description suits Pushyamitra 
excellently, as he was a Brahmana, a supreme ruler, a 
righteous conqueror, and celebrated a horse-sacrifice 
and re-established the Brahmanic religion. Nay, the 
account of the Kaliyuga preceding the advent of Kalkl 
lays stress on the predominance of Buddhism and the 
^udras becoming the preachers exactly as is done by the 
Harivam&a, according to which this state of things was 
ended by SenanI dvija, who, as shown by Jayaswal, 
cannot but be Pushyamitra. It is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that in the case of the Mahabhdrata also Pu- 
shyamitra is intended by the description of Kalkl. ' The 
only difficulty that may be raised is that Kalkl is spoken 
of as a personage to come. But Mr. Jayaswal has 
already told us that the Puranas “clearly say that he did 
flourish”. Thus the Matsyapurana says that the Buddha 
was bom as the ninth (avatara) and that Kalkl, Vishnu- 
yafes, the leader of the Para£aras, will be the tenth in- 
carnation at the close of Kaliyuga. Then follows a 
description of his conquests, but at the end we are told 
that “Time having passed, that king (or god — deva) dis- 
appeared.” This clearly shows that according to some 
authorities the Kalkl Incarnation of Vishnu has come 
and gone. This means that* the Kali Age also has passed 
away, giving rise to the Krita which is therefore now going 
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on. If this line of reasoning has any weight, Pushya- 
mitra becomes the inaugurator of the Krita Epoch which 
began with 57 B. C. 

It is true that Pushyamitra has been assigned to 
circa 180 B. C. on the strength of the dynastic lists and 
regnal periods specified by the Puranas. The testi- 
mony of the Puranas may perhaps be utilised when there 
is nothing of an irrefragable character to contradict it. 
Unfortunately the recent discovery of a Sunga inscrip-* 
tion in Ayodhya runs counter to the above date of 
Pushyamitra. It refers to the reign of Dhanadeva, son 
of Phalgudeva and KauSikI, who was Lord of Kosala. 
But the most important point about it is that Dhanadeva 
says that he was sixth in descent from “Senapati 
Pushyamitra, who twice performed the ASvamedha 
sacrifice.” Now, the late Mr. N. G. Majumdar rightly 
says in regard to this epigraph that the alphabet is 
“almost the same as in the records of the Northern 
Kshatrapas (first century A. D.)”. Rai Bahadur Daya- 
ram Sahni, who edited this inscription last, also re- 
marks that it “on palaeographic grounds must be as- 
signed to about the first century A. D.” In fact, if any 
scholar frees his mind from any bias created by the date 
already assigned to Pushyamitra on the strength of the 
Puranas and considers impartially the palaeography of 
the Ayodhya inscription, he cannot but come to the same 
conclusion, viz., that the record belongs to the first cen- 
tury A. D. We have seen that Dhanadeva was sixth 
in descent from Pushyamitra and if we assign 25 years 
to a generation, an interval of 150 years must have 
separated the two. Further, supposing Dhanadeva 
lived about 75 A. D., Pushyamitra has to be placed 
circa 75 B. C. It is possible that he first seized power 
about that time, but he must have been engaged in inter- 
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necine warfare for a pretty long period before he could 
put down the Mlechchha rulers and establish himself 
as an indisputable paramount sovereign. That he was 
engaged in warfare for a long period is shown by the 
fact that he celebrated the horse-sacrifice, not once, but 
twice. The first horse-sacrifice must have been cele- 
brated after he first established his power. But it seems 
that it was soon after called in question by a number 
of enemies who had arisen. These were, however, put 
down, and he re-established his supremacy, which was 
signalised by the second performance of the horse-sacri- 
fice. Although he thus first came to power in 75 B. C., 
it was not till 57 B. C. that he became an undisputed 
supreme ruler and a righteous conqueror ( dharma - 
vijayi). So the Kritayuga must have been ushered in 
by him when his power was established for the second 
time and placed on a firm footing. 

Now only one difficulty remains in regard to our 
theory that the so-called Vikrama Samvat are years of 
the Krita era. It may reasonably be asked how Krita in 
such a case stands in apposition to varsha. We would 
rather have Krita-vatsarah or Karttah vatsamh, but not 
Kritah vatsarah. Fortunately for us we have a parallel 
for such terminology in the &aka era. It is well-known 
that the years of this era have once been called Saka- 
nripati-rajy-abhisheka-samvatsara, but that they are 
generally called Saka-samvat. It is however worthy of 
note that there are some inscriptions, where Saka stands 
exactly in apposition to Samvatsara as Krita does. 
Thus a grant of Harihara II of the Vijayanagara dy- 
nasty has the following : &ri-&ake trayodak-a&hika-trikat- 
ottara-sahasra-gate. If any inscription from Northern 
India is required in support of this proposition, it is 
supplied by the SomavamSi king, Karnaraja of Kakaira, 
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bearing the date Chaturddai-ottare s — eyam — ekadase 
(ki-)-iate &ake. In both these cases &aka has been 
used in the sense of "the years of the Saka era”. It thus 
seems that the years of the Kritayuga in course of time 
similarly came to be known as merely Krita. In fact, 
Krita was considered to be the actual designation of these 
years. This is clearly shown by the phrase Krita-saih - 
jnite which occurs in a Mandasor record. From this it is 
evident that Krita denoted not only an epoch, but also the 
years of that epoch. There is therefore no reasonable 
ground against the supposition that the Vikrama years 
were originally the years of the Kritayuga and that this 
epoch was ushered in most probably by Pushyamitra, the 
founder of the &uhga dynasty. And it was the good for- 
tune of the Gwalior territory and the country round about 
to have preserved the name Krita, that is, the years of the 
Kritayuga inaugurated in North India. 






THE NINE GEMS 
IN 

THE COURT OF VIKRAMADITYA 

By 

B. Bhattacharyya, Baroda 

For every Indian the magic words Vikramaditya, 
Ujjayini and Kalidasa have infinite charm. These names 
signify the highest glory, the fullest realisation of 
life, the pinnacle of prosperity and the zenith of happi- 
ness for the Indian people. They conjure up before us 
a weird vision of ease, of beauty, of excellence, of un- 
fettered freedom. That is the reason why there is en- 
thusiasm and joy and a nation-wide eagerness to celebrate 
the bi-millennium of the era connected with the hallow- 
ed name of Vikramaditya, the completion of which has, 
for a long time, been regarded in orthodox circles as a 
great turning point of events. 

The great king Vikramaditya of Ujjayini is associa- 
ted with the ancient tradition that there were Nine Gems 
in his court. Amongst them were the greatest scholars, 
greatest poets, great mathematicians and eminent men of 
science. This tradition is current amongst the Pandits 
of the orthodox school all over India from the heights of 
the Himalayas down to the Cape Comorin, and from the 
commercial Gujarat in the west to the sentimental 
Bengal and Assam in the east. 
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With the advent of western research the impor- 
tance of the Pandits diminished along with their opinions, 
theories and traditions. The orthodox view regard- 
ing the existence of Nine Gems was mercilessly dis- 
carded on the ground that the different scholars forming 
the group cannot be contemporaries, since they belong- 
ed to widely different periods 1 . For a time it seemed 
that the discrediting of the Nine Gems theory was a 
triumph of critical research. But the western method 
was then only a new arrival, and as such, was still in its 
infancy, and therefore, childish, ignorant and hasty. The 
Pandits fortunately do not still believe in the new 
western method, but continue to hold on tenaciously 
to their old conception of Nine Gems. 

Modem research after refuting the orthodox tradi- 
tion marched forwards with its wealth of critical 
material gathered for more than a hundred years, in 
order to come to the conclusion that, after all, the tradi- 
tion is not such as can be unceremoniously discarded. 
It is indeed very refreshing to see our young scholars 
following the right path in connection with the Vikrama 
tradition and by an array of powerful arguments 
making an attempt to corroborate it 2 . Old history 

1. See, lor instance, the views ol A, Weber : The History of Sanskrit 

Literature , popular edition, Pp. 200 f. and foot-notes with numerous 
references. M Krishnamachanar m his History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, Madras 1937, Pp. 100 f. collects a number of authoritative 
views on Vikrama, Nine Gems, Kalidasa, etc. both in the text and 
in numerous foot-notes. It is not possible here to refer to these 
views or to criticise them. They are so numerous I 

2. I here allude to the article, entitled Chandyagupta II S&has&fika alias 

, , Vtkramaditya and the Him Jewels, in the Indian Culture, Vol. VI, 

Pp. 191f. and 3771 by Mr. S. K. Dikshit. This is one of the most 
brilliant articles on the subject, and it refers to practically all the 
problems connected with it with fairly full references. This article 
has been helpful to me in preparing this paper, although unfortu- 
nately I have not been able to accept his conclusions in most cases. 
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turns into traditions, and traditions turn into mytho- 
logy. This is the natural process, particularly in a 
country like India where history through millenniums 
passes first into pre-history, then into mythology before 
passing into the oblivion. In the present paper an 
attempt will be made to show that with our present 
knowledge it would be advisable to conform to the tra- 
dition current amongst the Pandits in so far as Vikrama 
and his Nine Gems are concerned. Endeavour will 
also be made to find out exactly what part of the 
tradition can be accepted and what part should be 
rejected with the help of our advanced knowledge. 

Hardly an account of the great king Vikramaditya 
can be complete without a reference to the origin of the 
so-called Vikrama era which started its triumphant 
career in 58 B. C. If this problem is properly investi- 
gated and its implications are sufficiently realised, 
many historical illusions and many unwarranted in- 
vestigations and assumptions will disappear and many 
favourite theories will meet with their doom. With 
regard to the Vikrama era the first thing to be re- 
membered is that all materials at our disposal point to 
the fact that in 58 B. C. there was no Vikramaditya and 
no Vikrama era. In 58 B. C. some era was started, 
indeed, but that was the Krita era of the Malavas and 
not the Vikrama era. The Krita era of the Malavas 
started with a definite historical event as will be shown 
in the sequel, and that event was not connected with 
the life story of any Vikramaditya but with the settlement 
of the Malavas, that is to say, when the several tribes 
composing the Malava Gana combined together under one 
leadership and formed one government. It is true that 
58 B. C. marked the commencement of the tribal era 
of the Malavas, and they were so proud of it that they 
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named the era as the Krita era or the golden age or an 
era of great prosperity, and of spiritual, moral and in- 
tellectual advancement. 

The name of the Vikrama era was not known in 
India till the Vikrama year 898 1 . Until then, the 
problem of Vikrama era never existed. There is indeed 
an inscription which mentions Vikrama Saihvatsara 
794*, but as the editor considers the date irregular, it 
is doubtful whether it can be taken as a genuine ins- 
tance of the use of the Vikrama year. Thus upto 898 
Vikrama year, the name of Vikrama had never been 
associated with this era which used to be called either 
the Krita era or the Malava era. Therefore, those 
who hold that the era was known as the Vikrama era 
from its very inception and that the era was started by 
King Vikramaditya are undoubtedly in the grip of an 
historical hallucination. It is high time that such 
absurd notions are given up. 

Once we realise the true origin of the Vikrama era, 
once we appreciate the fact that there was no Vikrama- 
ditya in 58 B. C., we shall at once discover the futility 
of the attempts of scholars to find out a secret Vikrama 
in that year. Some scholars rely on a Jain tradition 
that there was a Gardabhilla King who insulted Kalaka, 
a Jaina saint, who in his anger brought &akas to India. 
The 6akas were later on driven away by VikramSditya, 
the son of Gardabhilla 3 . The Jain tradition as 
well as the investigation of scholars on that tradition 
represent as unprofitable inquiry, and therefore, al- 
together valueless for historical purposes. How can 

1. Bhandarkar’s List No. 27 V. E. where “Kalasya Vikramakhyasya” 

occurs. 

2. Bhandarkar’s List No. 17 V. E. mentions * ‘ Vikramasam vatsara”. 

3. Indian Culture , Vol. VI, P. 196f. 
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there be a headache without a head and how can 
there be an inquiry if there was no Vikrama and no 
Vikrama era in 58 B. C.? To the same class must be 
assigned the attempts of professors who think that either 
Sudraka or Agnimitra should be identified with 
Vikrama the originator of the era 1 . Here it is in- 
teresting to refer to an ingenious attempt to manufac- 
ture evidence to show that the Vikrama era was started 
by 6udraka 2 . The Rasashala of Gondal has just 
published a remarkable (!) book, although in fragments, 
Krishnacharitra by name, of the remarkable authorship 
of the great Gupta emperor Samudragupta ! In this 
book the author seeks the aid of the powerful monarch 
to explain a historical riddle which never existed. The 
instance of the recent publication of Krishqackarifra 
is here cited simply to show the latest tendency in the 
art of producing faked books and manuscripts. But it 
is fortunate that it does not take much time for a true 
historian to detect such spurious products. 

Once it is established that there was no Vikrama 
era in 58 B. C. all attempts at discovering a phantom 
Vikramaditya at 58 B. C. should be lightly passed over. 
The era commencing with 58 B. C. was started by the 
Malavas, and hence an account of the tribe here would 
be interesting. 

The MSlavas appear in history in the Makabkarata 3 
as one among the northern peoples. “Northern peoples” 

1. Identifications are dangerous in antiquarian and historical inquiries* 

especially in India, and should not be resorted to unless thoroughly 
obvious or supported by texts. Many illusions have crept in 
because of lack of discrimination In this matter. 

2. Krtsh&achariim, P. 5— 

Vatsaram svam &akan jitva pravaxtayata Vatoamam. 

3. Sabkaparuan, Ch. XXXII. See also Jayaswal: Hindu Polity, 

Part I, Pp. 155f. 
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is a vague term, and it may mean nomadic peoples, 
tribes or castes inhabiting the northern parts of India, 
such as Rajputana, the Punjab, the Himalayas or even 
the Trans-Himalayan regions like Central Asia, Khotan 
and the like. Paiiini’s information 1 is slightly more 
definite since he associates the Malavas with the Kshudra- 
kas and calls them Ayudhaj Ivins or ‘living on weapons’, 
that is to say, a warlike people bent on conquests. 
The MsQavas and the Kshudrakas appear more as nomadic 
tribes conquering countries and migrating from place 
to place. Alexander the Great met these tribes of war- 
riors in the Central and Southern Punjab 2 . 

K. P. Jayaswal has given a very vivid account of 
the Malavas and the Kshudrakas in his Hindu Polity 3 . 
During his retreat Alexander came across a number of 
republics. In fact, all the states he met on his way back, 
down to the Indus and up to the Indian frontier in 
Baluchistan, were republican. The most powerful 
among them were the Kshudrakas and the' Malavas. 
They are spelt by the Greeks as Oxydrakai and Malloi 
respectively. They were on the Hydaspes, by which the 
Greeks apparently mean the passage of the Jhelum after 
its unity with the Chenab. The two states formed one 
league. Arrian (VI. 4) says that they were the most 
numerous and warlike of the Indian ‘nations’ in those 
parts. Alexander first reached the nation called the 
Malloi. Near the Malloi there were their republican 
friends the Siboi, whom the Jatakas and PataSjali know 
as the &bis and $aibyas. The Malloi are called a .race 
of independent Indians (Arrian, VI. 6); their cities were 
along the Chenab and their capital was near the Ravi. 

1* Panini V. 3* 114-117 with Ka£ika f and Jayaswal : Hindu Polity, Part I, 
P. 34. 

2. Kaychaudhuri : Political History of Ancient India , Pp. 171, 175, 176. 

3. Hindu Polity, Part I, Pp. 68ff. 
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It was in the siege of the capital or one of the cities of 
Malloi that Alexander nearly lost his life. 

The strength of the army as given by Curtius was 
1,00,000. The Macedonians lost their heart at the pros- 
pect of meeting this army. When the Macedonians found 
that they had still on hand a fresh war in which the 
most warlike nations in all India would be their 
antagonists, they were struck with an unexpected terror, 
and began again to upbraid the king in the language of 
sedition. 

According to Patanjali the Malavas and the Kshudrakas 
survived the Macedonian fight in which the latter be- 
came victorious. The Macedonian writers speak of the 
two nations having sent one hundred ambassadors who 
all rode in chariots and were men of uncommon stature 
and of a very dignified bearing. Their robes were of linen 
embroidered with inwrought gold and purple. The gods, 
they said, were the authors of their submission and not 
fear. It is also said that Alexander treated the ambas- 
sadors with uncommon hospitality. He gave orders for 
the preparation of a splendid banquet, and placed a 
hundred couches of gold at a small distance of each 
other. 

The above account will give a vivid picture of the 
power and glory of the Malavas in the time of Alexander 
the Great (C. 327 B. C.). The Malavas and the Kshudra- 
kas reappear in the Sunga times 1 . PataSjali knows 
them and mentions some victory which they by them- 
selves had won. But in the subsequent centuries they 
are no longer traceable. They were probably fully 
amalgamated with the Malavas during their migration 
from tbe Punjab to the eastern Rajputana. The, Mala- 

1. PataSjali on P&Birn V. 3- 52. Also Jayaswal : Hindu Polity, Bart I, 
P. 152. 
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vas were in their new homes about 150-100 B. C. as evi 
denced by the earliest type of their coins found at Kar- 
kota Nagar in the Jaipur State. The Mala vas seem to 
have migrated via Bhatinda (Patiala State) where they 
have left traces of their name in Malwai dialect extend- 
ing from Ferozepore to Bhatinda. Before 58 B. C. 
the Malavas are found beseiging the Uttamabhadras to 
the west of Ajmer which was relieved by the forces of 
Nahapana. The Malavas subsequently covered the whole 
of the vast area to the south of Nagar, which per- 
manently bears their name. 

The origin, strength, splendour and migration of 
the Malavas are indicated in the above account. Their 
migration and subsequent settlement in the Avanti 
country ultimately gave it the significant name of 
Malwa. The Malavas were undoubtedly semi-nomad 
and pastoral in their habits and they used to move and 
migrate in hordes. When migration stops and a settled 
agricultural life begins under a well ordered social and 
political scheme, then alone true civilization begins. 
In the case of the Malavas the migration stopped when 
they found a paradise in the table-lands of the Vindhyas 
with a bracing cold climate, with plenty of fertile land 
and water, with a scenery and flora charming to the ex- 
treme. Plenty of &ikar available in this region was an 
additional attraction for the nomads who have to live 
mostly on their catches. , The Malavas were a discriminat- 
ing people; they were not in favour of Rajputana with 
its waste lands, inhospitable climate of extreme heat and 
extreme cold with sandy desert all around. They pre- 
ferred Malwa to Rajputana and there they settled in a 
fixed habitation in order that they may never afterwards 
move and migrate. It was thus an historical event of 
the first magnitude, and when they strike upon a settled 
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form of government in which the individuality of the 
different hordes and tribes are altogether merged for the 
common good, it is a fit event for commemoration. 
Thus begins the great era called the KRITA era of the 
Malavas, an era which was equal to the Satya Yuga of the 
Hindus ushering in what may be called the Golden 
Age. Kalidasa’s account of the typical Maiava princess 
MSlavika 1 makes it clear that the Malavas were pro- 
Brahmanic, and the Brahmana king Agnimitra marrying 
the Maiava girl shows the process by which the Malavas 
were in later centuries totally absorbed into the Hindu 
society leaving very little or no trace of their existence for 
the historians to investigate. 

Before initiating a discussion on the Maiava era 
it will be interesting to refer to the view of the western 
scholars to explain the origin of the so-called Vikrama 
era. Sir John Marshall came across a few inscriptions 
at Taxila, Takht-i-bahi and Kalavan which showed cer- 
tain connected years in a new era. From the word 
Ayasa preceding these years, Sir John at once con- 
cluded that the so-called Vikrama era or the Maiava era 
was started by one Azes P, an insignificant 6aka king 
Without even the title of a Raja. Sir John’s great dis- 
covery was hailed with the greatest jubilation by western 
scholars, and many chronological schemes were made on 
this slender hypothesis. Frankly speaking, I cannot 
conceive how it can be true and why there should be a 
desire to attribute the origin of this national era of India 
to foreign origin. It must be remembered that India 
can count insignificant kings like Azes by thousands. An 

1. In his drama MSklaidMgnimitra* 

Compare : Cambridge History of India, VoL I, P, 5811. "It determines 
the origin of the so-called Vikrama era and fixes the begriming of 
the reign of Azes I In 58 B. C.” Here we see the wonderful spectacle 
of one wrong hypothesis trying to correct an historical illusion. 
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era started by a foreign king without kingdom and with- 
out following has very little chance of survival in a 
country like India. The earliest stone inscriptions using 
the Malava era are found mostly in Malwa and Rajputana 
and not in Taxila the home of the Ayasaera. And again, 
who knows whether the three letters A-ya-sa are not 
mis-read and mis-interpreted ? The great chronological 
structure built on the questionable authority of the 
three letters aforesaid does not appear to me to stand 
on very secure foundation. 

Turning to the Malava era it may be noticed that 
the Krita year first makes its appearance in the two 
Nandsa pillar inscriptions (D. R. Bhandarkar’s List of 
Inscriptions of Northern India according to Vikrama Era, 
No. 1, in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XIX) as Krita 282. 
Therefore, between the inception of the era and the 
year 282 no inscription bears a date in the same era. 
Inscriptions belonging to the intermediate period either 
could not be recognised or are undated or lost. The 
next year to be mentioned is Krita 428 which appears in 
the Bijayagadh pillar inscription 1 . It may be noticed 
that here also it is a year of the KRITA era. The next 
available year is 461 appearing in the Mandasor inscrip- 
tion of Naravarman 2 . Here the Krita year is qualified 
by the word '^rfi-Malavaganamnate' 'firmly establish- 
ed by the Gana or the Republic of the prosperous Mala- 
vas\ With the help of this material we can say that the 
Krita era was associated with the Malavas when the year 
461, was current. This is the first evidence that the 
Krita era was also known as the Malava era. The 
inscription of the Malava year 493 3 mentions ‘Malavanam 

1. Bhandarkar’s List, op. cit. No. 2 V. E. 

2. Bhandarkar’s List , op. cit No 3 V. E. 

3. Bbandarkar’s List, op. dt No. 6 V. E. 
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gana-sthityah\ or ‘from the Gana-sthiti of the Malavas’, 
or in other words,, from the time of the settlement 
of the Malava hordes. The inscription of 524 1 mentions 
‘vikhyapake Malava-vamSa-klrtteh’ or ‘proclaiming the 
glory of the dynasty of the Malavas’. An inscription 
of the year 589* uses the word ‘Malava-gana-sthiti- 
vafiat’ or ‘dependent on the settlement of the Malava 
hordes’. This era is also described as the Saifivatsara of 
the Kings of Mahva (Bhandarkar’s List, No. 18), also of 
the King of Malwa (Ibid, No. 16). The Malava era is 
for the last time mentioned in the Gyaraspur frag- 
mentary inscription of the year 936 3 where it is called 
‘Malava-kala’. From this time onwards Malava era 
disappeared from Indian inscriptions, giving place to the 
Vikrama era, although the basis of the computation re- 
mained the same from a starting point in 58 B. C 4 . These 
are some of the hard facts concerning the Vikrama era; 
and cannot be explained away by the evidence of any 
other kind. 

The above discussion leads us to the conclusion 
that the era started in 58 B. C. with the ‘Malava Gana’ 
which may either mean the Malava horde or the Malava 
republic, or with the 'Malava-gana-sthiti' or the settle- 
ment of the Malava Gana or the establishment of the 
Malava republic. The term ‘MalaveSanam* in plural 
suggests that the original leaders were many and not one, 
and perhaps refers to the oligarchic form of govern- 
ment of the Malavas.,, It was called KRITA in imita- 

1. Bhandarkar’s List, op. cit. Ho, 7 V. E. 

2. Bhandarkar’s List, op. cit. Ho. 9 V, E. ! 

3. Bhandarkar’s List, op, cit. Ho, 37 V. E. 

4. This must have happened when historical sense disappeared from the 

minds of the authors of inscriptions, when the distance between 58 
B. C. and Vikramaditya’s time faded and coalesced into one. As the 
tradition of Vikrama was too strong the Malava era had naturally to 
yield to the more powerful Vikrama era. 
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tion of the Krita Yuga the best of time periods. I do 
not agree with the great scholars who think that the era 
was called Krita because it was 'made or prepared’ 1 for 
marking dates. But can any historian show me an era 
which has not been 'made or prepared’ for marking 
dates? Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s identification of the 
Krita with the Vikrama era 2 is hardly convincing in the 
absence of more definite epigraphic material. It is 
thus needless for me to state that for the purposes of 
definite historical conclusions Krita and Malava eras 
should be allowed to remain as the Krita and the Mala- 
va eras ; it will also be perfectly scientific if the Krita is 
identified with the Malava era on the strength of 
the passage ‘^rlr-Malavaganamnate praSaste Krita- 
samjnite’ appearing in one of the inscriptions 3 . But for 
identifying the Krita or the Malava era with the Vikrama 
era, at least in the earlier period, there is absolutely no 
justification. 

If, as has been shown already, there had been no 
Vikramaditya in 58 B.C., the question naturally arises as 
to who this Vikramaditya must be in whose court the 
Nine Gems flourished. Such a Vikramaditya must at the 
same time be a great and famous king and not an ordi- 
nary naan requiring a microscope to find him out. There 
are two important clues to help us to discover his iden- 
tity. First, he is the 6akari or the enemy of the Sakas 
and second, he belonged to Ujjayinl. 

Let us see first whether the history of Ujjayinl 
can lead us anywhere. The great city of Ujjayinl is the 

1. JA, 1913, P. 200 ; JbORS, Vol. II, P. 31. 

* 2. See IX R. Bhandarkar*s article entitled “The Vikrama Era” in. the 

Commemorative Essays presented to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, 1917, 
Pp 187ff. 

S, In the Inscription of Naravarman : Bhandarkar's List, op. cit. No. 3 
V. E. 
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famous Ozene 1 of the Greeks and the picturesque Viiala 
of the poets. It was famous for its celebrated temple of 
Mahakala. It was the capital of Pradyota, the father of 
Vasavadatta, and of his family, and then of the viceroys 
of the Mauryas. ASoka as a prince was posted at Uj jayinl 
as the Maurya viceroy. The Peri plus states that it was 
formerly a royal capital. Ptolemy informs us that it was 
the capital of Tiastenes (Chashtana). His descen- 
dants are known as the 6aka Satraps. They were 
conquered by Chandra Gupta II of the Imperial Gupta 
dynasty. In Yuan Chwang’s time it was the capital of 
the Katachchhuris. Then we find the Paramaras who 
governed it down to the time of the Muslim conquest. 
Rajaiekhara* records a tradition that Vigala was an 
examination centre where poets used to be examined. 
It is said that here Kalidasa, Mentha, Amara, Rupa, 6ura, 
Bharavi, Harichandra and Chandragupta were examined. 

This brief history of UjjayinI shows that the 
6akas were ruling the Malwa with their capital at 
UjjayinI from the time of Chashtana ( c . 130 A. D.) upto 
the time when the Sakas were driven out by Chandra 
Gupta II of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. The last 
known member of the 6aka or Kshatrapa line was Rudra 
Simha III who ruled upto at least 388 A. D. This 
Rudra Sitnha III apparently was conquered, routed and 
driven out for good by Chandra Gupta II sometime after 
A. D. 388. The 6akas were the enemies of Brahmanic 
culture, as has been shown ably by Jayaswal 3 , and cer- 
tainly we cannot expect literary examinations to be held 
in their time. A Brahma-Sabha is possible only when 

1* For a brief history of the town of Ozene, see S. N. Majutndaars Ancient 
India as described by Ptolemy (Me RindU), F. 373 (Motes). 

% K&vyamimathsa, G. O. S., P* 55, and Introduction P* {third 

edition)* 

3. History of India, 150 A. JO , — -350 A. D. t Pp. ISOit. 
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they are extirpated. It now remains to be proved that 
this Sakari Chandra Gupta II is the same as the &akari 
Vikramaditya in whose court the Nine Gems flourished. 

In the Bhavishyottara Purana there is an account 
of the seven Imperial Gupta kings with a great deal of 
original information hitherto unknown to the text- 
books on Indian history. As the testimony of this 
Purana throws some light on the Vikramaditya ques- 
tion, I am tempted to refer to it here. According to 
this Purana there was only one Vikramaditya amongst 
the Imp erial Guptas, and that was Chandra Gupta II. 
The other six Guptas had a different appellation for 
each, ending in Aditya. Thus Chandra Gupta I was 
known as Vijayaditya, Samudra Gupta as A£okaditya, 
Kumara Gupta I as Mahendraditya, Skanda Gupta as 
ParSkramaditya, Nrisimha Gupta as Baladitya and 
Kumara Gupta II as Kramaditya 1 . 

According to the Bhavishyottara Pur am it is easy to 
spot the only Vikramaditya of the Gupta line as Chandra 
Gupta II who ruled for a period of 36 years from 
A. D. 378 to 414. Thus the 6akari Vikramaditya 
of the traditional fame belonged to the Gupta line who 
were originally in Srlparvata in Nepal and were hill-men. 
Marriage alliances were the trump cards with the Guptas. 
By marriage they came to Pataliputra, by marriage 
they got the throne of the Andhras, by marriage they 
established friendship with the Nagas and by marriage 
they brought the Vakatakas under control 2 . Their 

1. Reference may be made to M. Krishna machariar : History of Classical 

Sanskrit Literature, Introduction, P. cii where he has quoted from 
this Purana. But as he identified Samudra Gupta with the 
Sandrakottas of the Greeks, he appears to have completely missed 
the significance and the true value of the passages. 

2. Raichaudhury : Political History of Ancient India, P. 376f, as also the 

account of the Guptas as given in the Bhavishyottara Pur&na. See 
History of Classical Sanskrit Literature , P. ciif. 
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methods were also not very refined. Samudra Gupta 
was a parricide, and Chandra Gupta II was a fratricide 
and married the widowed wife of his brother. Chandra 
Gupta II naturally wanted fame to cover the stain, 
and the best way to do that was to patronise learned 
men on a grand scale, and this he did with a vengeance. 
For the present this should be our conclusion 1 . 


Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya is described in 
the Bhavishyottara Purana a as one who will come in the 
future. There it is said that Chandra Gupta II will be 
born as the son of Samudra Gupta. He will be like a 
lion among heroes ; by his prowess he will drive away 
from the country the Yavanas and the Hunas, He will 
be surrounded by learned men like the powerful Sun-God. 
He will be proficient in the sciences, the Vedas, the laws, 
the Purana, the Itihasa and Kavya, and will become 
famous throughout the world as Vikramaditya . By 
crossing the seven rivers, by conquering the Vahllkas 
and other tribes, and by having raised pillars of fam p 
upto the Saurashtra country, he will enjoy the earth for 
thirty-six years without a rival. 


Hie conclusions obtained from the Purana have been briefly sum- 
marised in my article entitled * New Light on the History of the 
Imperial Guptas* published in Vol. I of the Journal of the 
Ganganatha Jka Research Institute . 



2. The passage runs as follows : — 

ii<hN mt jjftFT feror aarq; u 
qfiw: i 

H 

srat w: i 

qfiM fefesr fii 

—History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Introduction, Fp. chi-civ. 
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Chandra Gupta Vikramaditya was undoubtedly a 
great monarch with great achievements. With his capital 
at Pataliputra he certainly had an extensive dominion, 
but the foreign rulers of $aka origin in western India 
were a thorn in the flesh of this great Hindu monarch. 
The £*Saka rulers of Ujjayinl and Gimar from the time 
of Chashtana (130 A.D.) till the end of the fourth century 
A. D. had consolidated their strength and spread 
their foreign influence on the society and culture of the 
whole of western India 1 . Chandra Gupta II wanted all 
this to go, and made a bold attempt to drive them out 
of Indian soil. The campaign proved eminently success- 
ful, and he was able to uproot the &akas and rid the 
country of foreign influence. He was, therefore, hailed 
with jubilation as the great &akari Vikramaditya by 
the learned men and the orthodoxy of India. His domi- 
nions spread right upto Saurashtra (Kathiawad) in the 
west. Thus from Bengal to Kathiawad, king Vi- 
kramaditya had unrivalled sway. To look after his 
newly acquired territories in the west, he made 
Ujjayinl his second capital and in order to keep them 
in an undisturbed condition he gave his daughter 
’ Prabhavatl in marriage to the Vakataka king and 
won his esteem 2 . 

The change in the political atmosphere in northern 
India had a marvellous effect on the cultural and social 
life of India. Scholars, poets, scientific men, dramatists 
and the like sprang up from all quarters. Whoever 
among them could show any brilliance, particularly in 
special literary examinations, was at once rewarded in 
some form or other by the accomplished and apprecia- 

1 For an account of the §akas of Ujjayinl see Raichaudhury : Political 

History of Ancient India, Pp. 343ff. 

2 For an historical account of Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya see 

Raichaudhury : Political History of Ancient India, Pp. 376ff. 
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live king Vikramaditya. All were enthused with a new 
life as it were. Orthodox sacrifices were held, new 
temples were built and all signs of foreign culture and 
foreign influence disappeared. People breathed an air 
which was at once fresh, free and light, became happy, 
buoyant and prosperous, and the literature of the period 
reflected this mood in all its multifarious branches. 
Kalidasa was a product of this age, and all authors of 
the excellent inscribed pieces were the products of this 
age. The style of writing with its free, easy, flowing, 
smooth, natural, light and sweet language was a special 
characteristic of this period. This charming style 
continued till the time of Yagodharman (M. E. 58©) 
before it finally disappeared giving rise to a stiff, tough, 
laboured and unnatural style akin to that found among 
the Jainas of Gujarat in a later period. In order to 
give a fillip Vikramaditya made Sanskrit popular and 
made it a language of the harem 1 and of the people for 
daily use.® 

Thus it is quite possible that there would be numer- 
ous scholars, poets, playwrights and authors round 
about Vikramaditya. Out of the whole lot only nine 
were considered to be of special eminence. Many 
must be their works, and high must be the quality of 
their productions. Unfortunately for us, all that 
literature is not preserved, and to-day some of them 
can with difficulty be traced through casual references. 
Works written by these great authors have not, again, 

I, Cf. KHvyamimamsa , P, 50 — 

Sruyate XJjjayinyam Sahasanlco nama raja; tena cha Samskrita — 
bhashatmakam antahpura eva. 

2 IC, VI, P. 381 where Mr Bikshit quotes the following significant 
verse from the Sarasvatikant ha bh aran a : ‘Kale §ii-Sahasa6kasya ke 
na Samskrita vadinah 9 . To this I would prefer to give the above inter- 
pretation. 
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come down to us in their pristine purity. Frequent 
omissions and additions have been made in them as 
they passed through centuries of copying by both 
learned and ignorant sets of copyists. Thus inaccura- 
cies, unauthorized additions, corrections and omissions 
characterise these works. They require, therefore, the 
most careful handling when used for historical and 
chronological purposes. But one thing must be re- 
membered, particularly in view of what the European 
scholars allege, that these scholars and authors were all 
honest men. They were the worshippers of the sacred 
deity Sarasvatl and were incapable of deliberate lies 
in order to mislead somebody either in their own time or 
any time afterwards. In India at least, the ancient 
authors cannot be charged with dishonesty and forgery. 
‘These are modern inventions! If they have given 
inaccurate information, it is because they in their 
own time honestly believed in it. We should exercise 
what little intelligence we possess, not with a conviction 
what we think to-day is absolutely correct, but with 
a view to making an earnest and honest endeavour to 
find out what was true. 

That there were many scholars at the court of 
Chandra Gupta II Vikramaditya is recorded in that 
much maligned work Jyotirvidabharana of Ganaka 
Kalidasa who, in the opinion of the great mathematician 
MM. Pandit Sudhakar Dvivedi, belonged to 1164 &aka l . 
That this is not the work of the great poet Kalidasa there 
is not the slightest doubt, and the &loka connecting 

1* Here it may be remarked that this work, where mundane astrology 
is treated, is not quoted in the Adbhutasagara of Vallala Sena ($.1185) 
dealing principally with mundane astrology and quoting extensively 
from previous authorities. Moreover in his time the equinoctial 
point was 12 degrees distant from the first point of Aries, and on that 
basis 444 plus 12 x 60=720—1164 &aka seems to be the correct 
date of this Ganaka Kalidasa. 
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the author with the works of Kalidasa must have been 
the foolish addition of the copyist who, in his supreme 
ignorance, could not distinguish between the two 
Kalidasas. Kern’s opinion 1 that the Jyoiirviddbharana 
was a forgery is too naive to require any 
refutation. 

According to the Jyoiirviddbharana there were nine 
Sabhasads or Court Pandits in the court of Vikramaditya. 
They were Sanku, Vararuchi, Mani, Angudatta, Jishnu, 
Trilochana, Hari, Ghatakarpara and Amarasimha. 
Besides these, there were seven Kaiatantra Kavis or 
poets conversant with the science of time. Under this 
head are given the names of Satya, Varahamihira, 6ruta- 
sena, Badarayana, Manittha and Kumarasimha. In 
addition to these two lists Ganaka Kalidasa gives a 
further list of Nine Gems in which the prominent names 
of the two previous lists are incorporated. The 
names of Nine Gems are — Dhanvantari, Kshapanaka, 
Amarasimha, &ahku, Vetalabhatta, Ghatakarpara, 
Kalidasa, Varahamihira and Vararuchi 2 . 

The statement of Ganaka Kalidasa gives quite a 
natural, straightforward and matter of fact informa- 
tion. Here the author records a tradition which was 
current in his time (1164 6aka), and I do not see any 
reason why his statement should be disbelieved. All the 
authors mentioned are capable of flocking round 
Vikramaditya for encouragement and patronage, thus 
making their patron and themselves famous. As a matter 
of fact, the Vikramaditya age was the Golden Age 
in the whole range of Sanskrit literature and furnished 
a landmark, in the steady march of national scholarship 
towards progress. If the little information we gather 

1. Prof. H. Kem — Verspreide Geschnflen, VoL IV, P. 84. 

2. Chapter XXII Verses 8, 9 and 19. 
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to-dav from various heterogeneous sources of varying 
of authenticity and authority runs counter to 
thfs great tradition, we should either consider our p 
sent knowledge altogether valueless or ma 
tempt to justify it by eliminating data on which no 

reliance can be placed. 

The Nine Gems theory cannot be lightly passed 

• c ■kom/Uvn +Tip author of the V asavadatta, 
over, since Subandhu, the autnor ox . . 

hints at it in the passage Navaka wtort (the mag 

ficant nine enjoy, as against the e^dn^nuK* 

while mourning the death of Vikramaditya . Subandhu 

was the Bhagineya (aster’s *») of Vararucfn who was 

a court poet of VikramSditya. The “nune^ of 

Subandhu also calls the author a member of Vtoma 

tya’s court. On the face of this positive < 

lutelv contemporary evidence how can it be said that 

tte tradition of Nine Gemsas recorded m the 

bhamm is a pure myth? Kern ‘ “ “ 

inscriptional evidence to show that the Nin 

in the court of Vikramaditya. I quote here the ] rele 

vant passage from Kern in full. “In an “^Wilkins 
Buddha Gaya a translation of w^ch is given by ^ 

[As. Res., Vol. I, 286) we find the Rowing ' 

ditya was certainly a king renowned in the world bo 

in his court were nine learned men, celebrated under 

the epithet of the Nava ratnam or nine jewels , on 

whomwas Amaradeya, who *he 

man of great learnin gs and the grea e 

. 1 1 " -- * » Ci-iTvancThn. 


oia set oi w j M Krishnamachanar, “In this 

P. 467 ). 
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the prince.’ This inscription is dated Samvat 1015 of 
A. D. 948 1 ”. 

Since a myth cannot reasonably expect to have 
confirmation from two widely different historical sources, 
we have no alternative but to accept it as a tradition of 
great importance and an historical fact. The names of 
the Nine Gems have been preserved by Ganaka Kalidasa. 
Otherwise these would have been lost. Should we 
abuse him or thank him ? It is for the scholars to 
decide. 

Let us see now who these Nine Gems were, what 
their achievements and functions were, and how r they 
were Connected with Vikramaditya and Ujjayinl. But 
before this inquiry is proceeded with, it should be pointed 
out that although some of the Gems were very greatly dis- 
tinguished in the time of Vikramaditya they are not so 
now. Time has erased much of that glory, and to-day 
some of them exist only in some stray and unimportant 
references in Sanskrit literature, and all vestiges of their 
life and activities are altogether forgotten. Only those 
among the Nine Gems who wrote standard works have 
survived, but others who did not write or were dis- 
tinguished in other spheres of human activity have left 
only traces of their memory at the present time. With 
these preliminary remarks the Nine Gems are taken 
below one after another in the order in which they are 
mentioned by Ganaka Kalidasa in his Jyotirviddhhamna . 

THE FIRST GEM DHANVANTARI 

With regard to the first Gem we have naturally to 
distinguish between two Dhanvantaris, one mythological 

1. Prof, H. toi: Verspreide Geschrifien, Yoi. XV, Entroductaca to the 
EngHsti iraoslatioxl of the Brikaiscmhtia of Varahamihira, 
Pp. 87-88. 
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and celestial and another historical and terrestrial 1 . 
When gods used to suffer from diseases, the celestial 
Dhanvantari used to treat them and thus keep them 
always in fit condition. That in heaven there are no 
diseases to-day is solely due to this ever-present and 
ever watchful Dhanvantari. When Vasuki, the great 
snake-god, had an eye trouble, Dhanvantari is said to 
have used considerable skill in curing him, and this he 
could only do by making the thousand-hooded snake- 
god lie on the back, when the poisonous, fumes emitted 
by his thousand mouths could not reach the eyes. There 
are also stories to explain how Dhanvantari came in con- 
flict with snakes whom he could almost invariably 
conquer by his medicines and charms, but we are not 
here concerned with him, since he was not, and could 
not conceivably be, connected with the VikramSditya 
of Ujjayinl. 

The Dhanvantari of terrestrial origin is known in 
the Ayurveda literature in Sanskrit. Here again two 
Dhanvantaris are distinguished, one was the Kshattriya 
king of Benares and the second is the progenitor of the 
Vaidya caste. But both of them propagated the 
science of medicine to the public. Bhava Migra 2 held the 
view that the teacher of Sugruta was Dhanvantari, the 
Kshattriya prince born in the family of Bahu. The 
first Gem Dhanvantari may quite conceivably be identi- 
fied with the preceptor of Sugruta who was well con- 
versant with surgery. Charaka is usually considered 
to be a contemporary of Kanishka; Sugruta who comes 
later may be relegated to the Gupta dynasty. He was 

L For a historical, quasi-historical, mythological and other accounts o I - 
Dhanvantari, please refer to History of Indian Medicine by Girindra- 
nath Muhhopadhyaya, Vol. II (1926)* Chapter XI, Pp. 308ff. 

%, From the relevant extracts from the Bhavapyakctfa, see History of 
Indian Medicine, op. cit. Vol. II, P. 316. 
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initiated in the art of surgery by his guru Dhanvantari, 
who must have had a considerable hand in re-organising 
the army medical crops in order to help Vikramaditya 
in his many campaigns against the Saka foreigners. 
Dhanvantari may very well be conceived as the Surgeon- 
General to the Chief of the State and as having attained 
fame and distinction in that capacity. 

The medical work Dhanvantari-N ighantu along 
with several other works are ascribed to Dhanvantari. 
Various medical preparations and specifics are also at- 
tributed to Dhanvantari. The Dhanvantara Ghrita, 
PaSupata Rasa, Mrityufijaya Lauha, Rasa Rajendra, 
Rasabhra Guggula, among others, may be mentioned 
in this connection 1 . 

THE SECOND GEM KSHAPANAKA 

Kshapanaka comes second in the order. 
Kshapanaka is a Hindu term for signifying Jainas of all 
description. The Digambaras were designated by the 
special term Nagna Kshapanaka. Ganaka Kalidasa in 
his list of Kalatantra Kavis mentions Siutasena whom 
his learned commentator identified with Siddhasena 
Divakara who was a 6vetambara Jaina. As he seems to 
be the only Jaina famous in the court of Vikramaditya, 
Kshapanaka the second Gem may be quite rightly identi- 
fied with Siddhasena Divakara 2 . That Siddhasena 
knew Jyotisha is testified by Varahamihira who quotes 
his opinion in the Brihajjataka 3 . 

Jain traditions associate Siddhasena with the 
great king Vikramaditya. Of the various accouflts of 

1. History of Indian Medicine , op. cit. Vol. II, Pp. SIS and 32$. 

2. As lias been done by Mohanehand Dalichand Desai in Ms Jaina S&hityano 

IHhasa, P. 1061 and MM. S. C. Vidyabhushaaa in Ms History 
of Indian Logic, Pp. 173ff. and 222. 

Chapter VH, Verse 7 “Devasvami Siddhaseno’ pi chaiva”. 
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Siddhasena the earliest is represented by the Prakrita 
Kahavali of Bhadregvara Suri (c. 1064-94 A. D.) 1 . Ac- 
cording to Jain accounts Siddhasena was the son of 
Devarshi and Devagi! of the Katyayana gotra. He 
accepted Vriddhavadi Suri as his preceptor after being 
outwitted by him in a disputation before a gathering 
of shepherds. 

Siddhasena once proposed to the Jaina Sangha that 
the Agamas may be re-cast in Sanskrit. This was consi- 
dered by the Sangha as a sacrilege, and as a result, 
Siddhasena was banished from the Sangha. Jain ac- 
counts further state that after his expulsion Siddhasena 
travelled widely. In the course of his travels he came 
to the court of Vikramaditya at Ujjayin! and presented 
to him four verses of his composition. This pleased the 
king so much that he at once gave Siddhasena an 
honoured place in the assembly. 

Once again, it is said that Siddhasena visited the 
temple of Lord 6iva along with king Vikramaditya but 
did not pay homage to the god. Thereupon, the king 
asked for an explanation from Siddhasena for his strange 
behaviour. Siddhasena coolly replied that the 6iva 
Linga was not strong enough to withstand the power 
of his prayers. At the request of Vikramaditya Sid- 
dhasena muttered some prayers, and lo ! the Linga 
spontaneously burst open and an image of ParSvanatha 
miraculously emerged out of the aperture®. 


1. Other accounts also can be found from several other sources, e. g., 

Prabmdhachinid man i of Merutunga Suri (1304 A. D ) and the 
ChaturvimSatiprabandha of Rajasekhara Suri (1349 A.D.) and in the 
Prabhavakachaytira of Prabhachandra Suri. 

2. Cf. for instance, Prabhavakachantra in the Singhi Jaina Granthamala, 

P. 59 
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Siddhasena is also said to have discovered some 
ancient Tantra works on alchemy and on miraculous 
raising of armies. With this Vidya he helped king 
Devapaia {not of the Pala dynasty, of course !) of Kar- 
mara Nagara in the east when he was attacked by the 
army of Vijayavarman of Kamarupa. Siddhasena’s last 
days were spent at Pratishthanapura, and the news of 
his death was received at Vifiala with the greatest regret. 
Siddhasena also is said to be a contemporary of DhanaK- 
jaya, king of Broach and the son of Balamitra. 
Vriddhavadi, his teacher, had also his headquarters at 
Broach (Bhrigupura). 

Siddhasena is reputed to have composed thirty- 
two DvatrimSikas out of which twenty-two are avail- 
able, although all of them do not contain the full 
thirty-two stanzas. Siddhasena’s Nyayavatara in- 
augurated a new era in Jain logic 1 which he extricated 
from confusion by reason of its being mixed up with 
metaphysical matter. Another work of his, the 
Sanmatitarka 2 , composed in the Prakrit language deals 
with various matters pertaining to Jain logic includ- 
ing the doctrine of Naya. 

Siddhasena’s fondness for the Sanskrit language 
in which he wanted the Agamas to be re-written must 
be due to the influence of Vikramaditya who was not 
only a lover of Sanskrit but also made it the language 
of the harem and ol the people at large for daily use 3 . 

1 . For a detailed account of his services to the cause of jaina Logic* please 

refer to A History of Indian Logic by S.C. Vidyabhushana, Pp. 173ff, 

2. This valuable work was published in part by Pandit Sukhaia! ji and 

Bechardas from the Gujarat Puratattva Man&ir, Ahmedafcad, 

3. Compare Kavyamim&msa, P, 50— “Samskritabhashatmakam aatahpura 

evetr, also “Kale Sri^ahasankasya ke na SamskratavMiua^^^/C, 

VI, P, 381n. 
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The bursting of the Linga as an historical fact is rather 
very hard for non-Jainas to swallow. 

Siddhasena is described as a poet of very high 
order, an excellent panegyrist, a great controversialist, 
an acute logician, a sympathetic reformer, as also an 
authority on astrology and horoscopy worthy of the 
respect of Varahamihira 1 . No wonder he was respected 
as a Gem in Vikramaditya 's court. 

THE THIRD GEM AMARASI&HA 

That the third Gem Amarasimha was connected 
with Vikramaditya is established on the authority of the 
Buddha GayS inscription referred to by Kern in his 
introduction to the English translation of Varahamihira’s 
Brihatsamhita f. In this inscription it is said that 
Vikramaditya was a renowned king in the world. In 
his court there were nine learned men celebrated under 
the epithet of Nava mtnani or nine jewels. One of them 
is Amaradeva who was the king’s councillor, a man of 
great learning, and the greatest favourite of the prince. 
The inscription is from Samvat 1015 or 948 A. D. 

The Buddha Gaya temple, according to General 
Cunningham, is the one seen by Yuan Chwang between 
629 and 642 A. D. but not by Fi-Hien who visited 
India between 399 and 414 A. D. As this Buddhist 
temple was erected by Amaradeva, one of the Nine 
Gems in the court of Vikramaditya, Cunningham 
concluded that Amaradeva is the same as Amarasithha 
the author of the Amarakoia 3 . 

This Amarasimha must be considered to be a 
Buddhist, since he erected a Buddhist temple in the 

K i Brihajjdtaha, VII 7, 

2. Prof* H* Kern : Verspreide Geschnften, VoL IV, P. 87f. 

3. Prof. H Kern: op, cit. Vol, IV, P. 88, 
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Buddhist strong-hold of Buddha Gaya. He cannot be 
considered a Jaina as some scholars assert. There is a 
tradition that Amara wrote many works, but they were 
destroyed by the great reformer &ankaracharya 
{c. 778 A. D.) 1 . 


There is an interesting reference to Amara in 
Rajagekhara’s Kdvyamlmdmsa . There it is said that 
Amara was examined at a poets’ examination held at 
ViSala or Uj jay ini 2 . Thus Amara’s association with 
UjjayinI is also established by an independent tradition. 
Amara no longer is an unknown or obscure figure. He is 
an associate of Vikramaditya at UjjayinI and that as a 
Gem. A floating verse makes Amara the son of Sabara- 
svamin by a &udra wife 3 . 


THE FOURTH GEM §AKKU 


6anku may have been a great man in Vikrama- 
ditya ’s time, but to-day we have absolutely no trace of 
him beyond the solitary mention of Ganaka Kalidasa in 
his J yotirvidabharana. Further, there is a reference in 
a wretched floating verse which makes &anku the son 
of 6abarasvamin born of a Vaifiya wife 4 . This 
floating verse records the wonderful tradition that 
^abarasvamin had taken a wife each from all the four 
castes and through each begot distinguished sons who 
became famous in different spheres of life. The names 
of the six sons of 6abarasvamin make us naturally sus- 


1. See also S. C, De : Kdhddsa and Vikramdditya, P. 27. 

2. See Supra, 

3, More about this verse will come in the sequel. See the Fourth Gem. 

4, IC, Vol VI, P, 209 quotes the verse as— 


•mr Orcrojr. » 

#smrf fit 
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picious about the genuineness of the tradition, although, 
if we exercise our imagination a little, we may, to a 
certain measure, take all of them to be contemporaries. 
In this floating verse Varahamihira is said to be &abara- 
svamin’s son by the Brahmana wife, kings Bhartrihari 
and Vikrama by the Kshattriya wife, Harichandra and 
&anku by the Vaiiya wife and Amara by the &udra wife. 

This floating verse at best can be used to establish 
the contemporaneity of these celebrities, but cannot be 
made a ground for taking them all as sons of &abara- 
svamin. Vikramaditya’s father is known to be Samudra 
Gupta and he cannot, under any circumstances, be 
identified with Isiabarasvamin, the author of the cele- 
brated Sahara- Bhashy a. 

6anku may, however, be tentatively identified with 
{§ankuka referred to by Keith whose earlier work on 
poetics was the basis of the Vyaktiviveka of Mahiman 
Bhatta who flourished about 1050 A. D. and who stated 
that “inference was sufficient explanation of the en- 
joyment of poetry". 

On the other hand, 6ankuka is known to have 
criticized the views of Lollata on Rasa and was perhaps 
a younger contemporary of Lollata, for his poem 
Bhuvanabhyudaya was composed during the reign of king 
Ajitaplda of Kashmir (814-851 A. D.). The fourth 
Gem &anku should not be confounded with this later 
Saakuka 1 . 

On the whole, amongst the Nine Gems, ^anku’s 
lustre at the present moment seems to be the most 
clouded. 

1- For confirmation and farther information see Kalidasa and Vikrama- 
difya by S.C. De, P. 27 and M Krishnamachanar : History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, P. 739 and Note I. 
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THE FIFTH GEM VETALABHATTA 

Vetalabhatta or the ‘goblin Pandit’ is really a funny 
name for a learned man to possess, and it is no wonder 
that the historical aspect of the person is soon mixed 
up with fantastic stories connected with ghosts, goblins 
and a host of other supernatural beings. And since 
Vikramaditya was connected with Vetalabhatta, all 
varieties of ghost stories gathered round the name of 
Vikramaditya and his reign. According to the 
Devlchandragupta quoted in the Natyadarpana Chandra 
Gupta retired with his friend Atreya at dead of night to 
a solitary place with the object of propitiating Vetala, 
Vetalabhatta thus may be the person who by his secret 
undertakings like Bhuta Sadhana, Pigacha Sadhana, 
and the like, tried to help the powerful but abjectly 
superstitious prince of the hillman tribe in gaining the 
throne which must have then been occupied by his in- 
competent brother Rama Gupta for a very short time 5 . 

Vetalabhatta may be the author of some works 
which were used as a kernel in the composition of such 
fantastic works like the V etalapanchavirhsatikd. Vetala- 
bhatta is also associated with the Mahakala-Sma gana 
of Ujjayinl. He is reported to have declared that 
Vikramaditya annihilated the Asuras and demons who 
had assumed the form of Mlechchhas 2 . 

Vetala is represented as an elder contemporary of 
Pravarasena and the poet Mexitha who was examined at 
a poets' examination at Ujjayinl 3 . 

From a few references to Vetalabhafta left to 
us, we may conclude that he was respected by king 

1. See IC, Vol. VI, Pp. 381-2 where Mr. Dikshit quotes torn the 

Naiyadarpana and gives an account of this Gem* 

2. IC, Vol. VI, P. 282, 

S. Ibid. 
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Vikramaditya because of his special powers apparently 
acquired through some kind of Sadhana connected 
with goblins and PiSachas. He appears to have been a 
Vetala-Siddha having obtained super-normal powers, 
and may have been a Tantric expert to the government 
of Vikramaditya. Since Vetalabhatta had spirits under 
his control, he was not only feared but was also able to 
help Vikramaditya considerably through supernatural 
agencies. He may have composed some works with 
goblins and their activities as their subject matter, and 
thus in course of time passed out from the world of reality 
to the position of semi-divine being. 

If an astrologer like Varahamihira could be consi- 
dered as a Gem, I do not see any reason why a person 
having a command over supernatural beings cannot be 
considered likewise. In the absence of more definite in- 
formation, Vetalabhatta for the present may be taken as 
a Gem in the court of Vikramaditya in charge of what 
may be called supramundane activities and as an ex- 
pert of the Tantras. 

THE SIXTH GEM GHATAKARPARA 

Fortunately we possess a slightly better informa- 
tion on this Gem who, again, goes by the strange name of 
Ghafakarpara or 'potsherd’ which is actually mentioned 
in a short work ascribed to him. It is a lyric poem of 
a very artificial character of twenty-two stanzas and is 
marked by the use of Yamakas 1 . 

In this small poem Ghafakarpara describes the 
sad plight of a bereaved lady and her appeal to the 
morning clouds to convey to her departed and distant, 
very distant lover. 

- 1* S. C* De : Kahd&sa and Vtkramddiiya, P. 27. 
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In the Meghaduta of Kalidasa the poet used inani- 
mate objects as the messenger of love and dealt with the 
subject with consummate skill in the most advanced 
and attractive manner. But it is quite possible that 
Ghatakarpara conceived the idea earlier than Kalidasa, 
since Ghatakarpara 's work is neither very elaborate nor 
so well conceived as Kalidasa’s. 

Ghatakarpara’s name is obtained from a verse in 
which he vows that to him who would excel him in 
Yamaka he would bear the pots of water. His poem is 
free and exquisite, and the style, sweetness, selection 
of words and effect produced on the mind bear a stamp 
of the age of the Vikrama renaissance. 

The high esteem in which Ghatakarpara was held 
is seen by a large number of commentaries that have 
been written on his short work by Abhinavagupta, 
Bharatamallika, Sankara, Govardhana, Kamalakara, 
Kuialakavi, Vaidyanatha and a host of others too 
numerous to mention. 

Another work NUisara is attributed to Ghatakar- 
para. The work is in twenty-one verses in the form of 
a dialogue between a hog and a lion. Madana's 
Krishnaltla (Samvat 1680) consists of two pairs of 
rhyming lines, one of the lines being taken from Ghata- 
karpara, so that four consecutive verses of this poem 
have an entire verse from Ghatakarpara 1 . 

Ghatakarpara may have written many more works 
to make him famous as a Gem, but we have sufficient 
traces to show that his fame in the court of Vikrama was 
well deserved. 

1, For a complete and detailed account of this Gem see ICrishnamaciianar ; 

History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, P. 316f and footnotes. 
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THE SEVENTH GEM KlLlDlSA 

The seventh Gem in the court of Vikramaditya is 
reputed to be Kalidasa who may easily be regarded as the 
most lustrous among the Nine. Kalidasa is easily the 
greatest and the best national poet of India, and his 
works both in the original and in translations have 
brought solace and joy to the minds of the intelligentsia 
of the whole world. The conquests of Kalidasa over 
the minds of the people embrace the whole globe, and 
his achievements are greater than those of the greatest 
conquerors. Of Kalidasa every Indian is proud. 

The evidence of Kalidasa being honoured by 
Vikramaditya &akari comes from Abhinanda, the court 
poet of the Pala king of Bengal Devapala (c. 815-854) 1 . 
Abhinanda in his great work Ramacharita testifies to 
the fact that Kalidasa’s works were given the highest 
encomiums by &akari the enemy of the &akas*. Thus, 
no doubt^needs be entertained regarding the contem- 
poraneity of Kalidasa with the great king Vikrama- 
ditya. 

That Kalidasa was connected with UjjayinI, the 
capital of Vikramaditya in the west, is evidenced by 
Rajafekhara who in his Kavyamimaihsa 3 gives us the 
interesting information that Kalidasa was examined 
at ViSala at a poets’ examination. 

Some of the manuscripts of the commentary on the 
Setubaniha-Kavya record an ancient tradition that the 

1. This date for Devapala is taken, along with others, from the authorita- 

tive work of H, C. Bay entitled The Dynastic History of Northern 

India, Vol. I, P. 384. 

2. K. S, Ramaswamy Shastri, ed : R&macharita of Abhinanda (GOS), 

Chap. XXII, Verse 100— 

‘Khyatim kam api Kalidasakritayo nitah ^akaratina.* 

3. Op. cit. 3rd edition by K. S. Ramaswamy Shastri, P* 55 and Intro- 

duction, P. xxx vii. 
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Kavya was written for king Pravarasena by KalidSsa 
at an express order of king Vikramaditya 1 . 

A few quotations available from the now lost work 
KuntaleSvaradautya record an interesting tradition that 
Kalidasa was sent as an ambassador to the court of the 
Kuntala king. It further adds that Kalidasa was not 
received kindly at first by the king and was not offered a 
seat. Kalidasa was thus obliged to sit on the ground, 
but he did it gracefully and the 6loka he composed on the 
occasion is preserved. The mission of Kalidasa, 
however, proved ultimately successful, and this gave 
great satisfaction both to the Kuntala king and Ms 
master Vikramaditya, as we know from the extracts from 
the Kuntalesvaradautya still preserved in Alankara 
works 2 . It is unfortunate that the work composed by 
Kalidasa is now no longer extant in full, but there is 
enough remnant left to prove the veracity of the above 
statement. 

Kalidasa displays in his Meghaduta great fondness 
for UjjayinI, the capital of Vikrama, and shows his 
partiality for the city by devoting no less than thirteen 
stanzas to it in the poem. Kalidasa’s works amply 
prove the fact that he was acquainted with the topo- 
graphy of Malwa in its minutest detail and thus in- 
directly revealed that he was a native of Malwa 3 . 

1. Compare “lha tavat maharaja-Pravarasenaaimittam maharajadhiraja- 

VikramadityenajSapto mkhilakavichakrachudamaBili Kalidasa- 
mahasayah Setubandhaprabandham ehikirshuV* detailed in- 
formation please refer to the excellent and well documented paper 
entitled King Pravarasena and K&Udasa by K. S. Ramaswamy 
Shastri in the Proceedings of the Seventh Oriental Conference, Pp. 
99ff, 

2. For a fuller treatment of the topic please refer to the Notes of ft. S. 

Ramaswamy Shastri on K&vyamim&msd {GOSJ, Pp. 2I4ff. 

3. S. C. E>e : Kdlid&sa and Vikmm&diiya, P. 171. H%P* Shastri% opinion 

was the same in JBORS* Vol. I, P. 211. 
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Kalidasa in a solitary stanza (No. 47) describes 
Dagapura and its female beauties, and in doing so uses 
the significant expression ' ‘parichita-bhrulata-vibhra- 
manam” suggesting that in his young age Kalidasa was 
very familiar with the coquettish motions of the eyes as 
displayed by the DaSapura belles. This familiarity of 
rather an intimate type coupled with various other cir- 
cumstantial evidences led MM. H. P. Shastri to conclude 
that Kalidasa was born and spent his boyhood at DaSa- 
pura or some place near it 1 . 

Scholars who discover in the 14th stanza of the 
Meghaduta a reference to Dinnaga and Nichula-Kavi 
are not wrong in their assumption, and it is quite pos- 
sible that all of them were contemporaries*. 

Kalidasa not only was a contemporary of Vikrama- 
ditya but he must have out-lived him to see the reign 
of his son Kumara Gupta (414-456 A D.) whose birth 
may have been commemorated by the composition of 
the Kumar asambhava. But it is very doubtful whether 
Kalidasa was living in the reign of Skanda Gupta (456- 
481 A. D.) who does not appear to be alluded to in his 
many works. Kalidasa has indeed referred to a statue 
of Skanda, but this should not necessarily represent king 
Skanda Gupta 3 . It should be taken as a statue of the 
War-lord Skanda who must have been a favourite of the 
warrior king Vikramaditya. 

* * 

It is hardly necessary here to disprove the theory 
of MM. H. P. Shastri who makes KSlidasa a contem- 
porary of YaSodharman Vishnuvardhana who flourished 
in the first and second quarters of the sixth century A.D. 

1. JBORS, Vol I, P. 212. 

2. See the discussion on the subject by S, K. Dikshit in IC, Vol. VI, P. 

383f. 

3. As has been taken by H . P. Shastri in JBORS , Vol. II, P. 40. 
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This YaSodharman 1 2 is neither a Vikramaditya nor a 
6akari. He defeated the Hunas and, therefore, he may 
be described as a Hunari but not a &akari. In spite 
of his great vauntings about his own prowess he does 
not appear to me to be a great king with extensive 
dominions. Yagodharman is not glorified and lionised by 
any poet except those composing his inscriptions. One 
of his inscriptions is dated 589 Malava era corresponding 
to A. D. 533-4 when the seventh or the last Imperial 
Gupta king Kumara Gupta II Vikramaditya was ruling, 
perhaps before Yagodharman’s very nose at his nearby 
capital of Ujjayinl. We have evidence 8 that this king 
ruled till 565 A. D. and was served by Bhattarka from 
whom the Valabhl dynasty started. 

Kalidasa in accordance with the convention of his 
age described the seasons in his Kitusatithara, although 
such descriptions are not only numerous but also 
dramatic and gorgeous in almost all his compositions. 
As the writers of the Malava inscriptions of the same age 
have all described the seasons almost without exception, 
Kalidasa can easily fit in with the traditions of Malwa 
poets in the 4th and 5th centuries of the Christian era 3 
and later. 

Kalidasa is reputed to be the author of the seven 
works JEtitusavkhara, Meghaduta, V ikramorvaHya, &akm~ 
tala, Kumar asambhava, MoLavikdgnimitra and Raghu- 
vaihSa. It is a modem fashion to attribute the Setubandha- 

1. "KdMddkSa — -His Age " in JBOBS, Vol. II, Pp. 31-44. 

2. See my recent article entitled “New Light on the History of the Imperial 

Guptas” in the Journal of Sir Ganganatha Jha Research Institute. 
This time-period is assigned on the authority of the BhmishyoUam 
Pm&na. “Vijitye^avarmadia Bhattarkenanusevitahi/ CfoafcuSchat- 
varimsad eva sama bhokshyati raedimm //** — History of Classical 
Sanskrit Literature, Introduction, P. civ. 

3. JRORS t Vol. II, F. 33. 
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Kdvya and now lost work Kuntalesvaradautya also to 
his authorship 1 . 

Kalidasa did not make the slightest attempt to dis- 
play his knowledge like his compatriot Bhavabhuti. 
But his learning must have been phenomenal*. He 
knew the Vedas, the Puranas, the Kamaiastra, the 
Alankara and Natya &astras, DharmaSastra, Ramayana, 
Mahabharata, Dhanurveda, Ayurveda, Vyakarana, 
history, geography of India and outside India, Yoga, 
Vedanta and Sankhya, astronomy, astrology and horo- 
scopy. He knew the Greek astrological authors and 
used Greek terms in his compositions. He was an edu- 
cationist and intellectualist, rather than a moralist. His 
sole purpose in writing his works was the glorification of 
Brahmanism. The sanctity of the Brahmana and the 
cow is the key-note of this Brahmanism. MM. Shastri 
believed that Kalidasa was himself a Brahmana, 
probably a Dafiapura or Dassora Brahmana. 

Much has already been written on Kalidasa and his 
works, and by many scholars of great celebrity and au- 
thority 3 . It is not necessary to quote their opinions and 
repeat them here in order to give further biographical 
details of Kalidasa. I would, however, draw the atten- 
tion of scholars to three excellent articles on Kalidasa, 
his home, his age and the chronology of his works con- 
tributed by MM. H. P. Shastri to JBORS, Vol. I, Pp. 
197-212, Vol. II, Pp. 31-44 and 179-189. These articles 
can be read both for pleasure and profit. 

h See Supra* 

2. For Kalidasa’s learning and education, see JBORS , Vol. II, P. 184f. 

& Krishnamachariar ; History of Classical Sanskrit Literature, Pp. 99-125 
and footnotes. Here the views of great scholars have been summaris- 
ed and criticized. 
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THE EIGHTH GEM VARAHAMIHIRA 

Varahamihira is reputed to be the eighth Gem in 
the court of Vikramaditya, and the lustre of this Gem is 
not a whit less bright than that of the Gem just described. 
Varahamihira calls himself an Avantika or the resident 
of Avanti in his Brihajjataka 1 . Bhattotpala, the great 
commentator of Varahamihira’s works, calls him an 
Acharya and describes him as a Magadha-dvija or a 
Brahmana of Magadha and as having received a boon 
from the Sun-god 2 . Varahamihira also describes himself 
as the son of Adityadasa and as having received his 
education from him and as having composed his work in 
the village of Kapittha 3 . That mischievous floating verse 
already referred to makes Varahamihira the son of &a- 
barasvamin by his Brahmana wife 4 . These are the only 
biographical details about him. If we believe in Bhatto- 
tpala, Varahamihira belonged originally to Magadha 3 and 
must have come to UjjayinI along with Vikramaditya in 
his western conquests. That will be a sane view, because, 
as we can imagine, Vikramaditya does not seem to be one 
to begin military operations without the advice of a 
master astrologer like Varahamihira. Some consider 
‘Magadha-dvija’ as an error for ‘Maga-dvija’ and thus con- 
sider him as a Maga Brahmana or a Magi priest. But here 
it can only be pointed out that if the manuscripts show 
‘Magadha’ it will be prudent to leave it at that and not 
change it to ‘Maga’. If we adopt this as a principle, 
many fantastic speculations will automatically dis- 
appear from the field of Indian research. 

1. Brihajj&taka, Chap, xxviii, Verse 9 — Avaatiko munimatS-ny avalokya 

samyak, 1 

2. Bhaftotpalamwiti on BrihaisaihMtd,, '■ P. 2* “tad ayara apy avantika 

charya*M’agadha-dvija-Vamhamihiro , rkalabdhavaraprasadah.” 

3. Brihajjataka, Chap, xxviii, Verse 9. , 

4. Sea Supra, . . . " ' 

5. According to Al-Berum he belonged to Kusuinapura or Pataliputra. 

See Weber : History of Sanskrit Literature * P. 258, 
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Ganaka Kalidasa. I am afraid this view will have to be 
taken as correct, at least for the time being, in view of 
the other associations of his with UjjayinI and Nine 
Gems. 

It is also said that as Varahamihira quotes the opi- 
nion of Aryabhata, whose date has been fixed by Fleet 
at 499 A. D, and whose birth has been put down by 
Kern to 476 A. D., he must belong to a later period, say 
the sixth century A. D 1 . If Varahamihira dies in 451 
he cannot conceivably get a chance of quoting Arya- 
bhata who is born in 476 A. D. Therefore, it must be 
clearly understood that Varahamihira had nothing to 
do with the composition of the Panchasiddhantika 
in which Aryabhata is quoted. Bhattotpala, the 
commentator of Varahamihira, has commented on two 
of his works Brihajjataka and B rihatsamhita but not 
on the Panchasiddhantika. The obvious reason is that 
he never considered the last named work as belonging 
to the same authorship. It is further to be noted that 
out of the three works attributed to Varahamihira, the 
Bxihatsaihhita and the Brihajjataka belong to one class, 
astrology, while the Panchasidd,hdntika belongs to 
another class, higher mathematics and astronomy. 
This very fact should make us pause before we attri- 
bute all the three works to one authorship. As a 
matter of fact, G. Thibaut in his introduction to the 
Panchasiddhantika? has already referred to two Varahami- 
hiras, although not on identical ground. The tradition 
among the astronomers of UjjayinI also was. that there 
werS two Varah^mihiras and that the Panchasiddhantika 
at least was the work of the second Varahamihira 3 . 

1. Prof. H;. Kern : Verspretde Geschriften, VoL IV, Pp. 76 and 76 

2. See Introduction, F xxviijt, last line, 

3. Colebrooke \ Alg&bm, P, xxsoii, where a list of astrologers given by the 

Pandits of UjjayinI was published. 
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Varahamihira appears to me to be the royal 
astrologer in the court of Vikramaditya, and as such 
he was a practical man and needed only such knowledge 
as would help the king, the State and the people. The 
higher mathematics and astronomy are necessary only 
for scholars and theoretical men. In the BrihatsaihMtd 
Varahamihira dealt with mundane astrology 1 in all its 
various remifications, and showed how the planets, their 
colour, their motion, their declinations and latitudes, 
their retrograde and direct movements, the seasons, the 
eclipses and occultations, etc., affect mankind, the State 
and the king. He showed the way how to anticipate 
calamities and visitations of nature and man, and what 
precautions should be taken to tide over these 
difficulties. 

Similarly, in the Brihajjataka, Varahamihira treats 
of personal horoscopy showing the possibilities of ad- 
vancement, longevity, ups and downs of life, planetary 
combinations, favourable or adverse, and planetary 
periods and sub-periods and various cognate topics in 
the case of an individual. He shows also how the twelve 
signs reside in the body and what particular physical 
processes are governed by the planets. These are great 
works, marvellous works, the likes of which are not likely 
to be produced again. Be that as it may, they are 
practical works designed to benefit humanity. But 
when wc look to the Panchasiddhdntika we find that it 
is not a practical work; it is a work for the experts; it is 

a comparative study of the five schools of calculations; 

— — — - — 

1: On this subject there are only a few works in Sanskrit, The chief 
among them are the Brihaisathhiid, King Vallala Sena’s Adbhuta$&» 
gara, and the Jain Meghamahodaya . The voluminous work of 
Vallala (1185 A, D.) shows how the Indian kings considered this 
class of astrology as of great practical value to the State* It is said 
Lakshmana Sena knew that the country would pass into the hands 
of the Mlechchhas, from the stars, 

no 
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it is a scholastic work for the edification of the Pandits 
and the highbrows. At least in this, there is a difference 
between the two classes of works attributed to Varaha- 
mihira. The authorship must be taken as different if 
there is a chronological difficulty of any kind. Thus the 
conclusion seems to be irresistible that Varahamihira 
who composed the Brihatsarhhita and the Brihajja- 
taka was a contemporary of Vikramaditya and that he 
died in 451 A. D. 

In this connection another fact may be noted. 
Varahamihira is quoted in the Panchatantra and this 
latter work was translated into Pehlevi in the reign of 
Shah Khusru Nushirvan (531-579 A. D.)\ As books 
in that hoary old age never used to be translated 
into foreign languages immediately after publication, 
an allowance has to be made for the Panchatantra to 
become famous, and an additional amount of time to 
allow Varahamihira to acquire fame in order to be 
quoted by the author of the Panchatantra. If these 
allowances are made on a liberal scale, Varaha’s time 
will coincide with that of Vikramaditya. 

Varahamihira in his Brihatsainhita has made ap- 
preciative remarks about the Yavana astrologers, and 
said that they were great exponents of the science and 
received the same respect as shown to ancient seers 2 . 
Varahamihira must have had a good knowledge of the 
Greek language, Greek authors and Greek astrology and 
astronomy, and this is more than proved by the fact that 
he has used no less than thirty-six Greek technical 
terms in his works after Sanskritizing them 3 . The terms 

1. Prof. H. Kera : VsYspreide. Geschnften, Vol. IV, P. 88. ~ 

% Bfihatsamhitd, Chap, II, Verse 14, 

MIechchha hi yavanas teshu samyak sastram idam sthitam/ 

Rishivat te’pi pujyante km puaar daivavid dvijah// 

3. For a list of such words, see Prof. H. Kern: Verspreide Geschnften 
Vol. IV, P.94. / 
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like Anapha, Sunapha, Duradhura, Kemadruma, Heli, 
Apoklima, Panaphara clearly bear the stamp of Greek 
origin on them. 

Varahamihira has quoted liberally the opinions 
of previous authorities in his works. All these references 
have been collected by Kern in his introduction to the 
English translation of the Brihatsamhita 1 . Among them, 
we notice the interesting names of Satya, Siddhasena, 
Badarayana and Manittha who are described as Kala- 
tantra Kavis in the court of Vikramaditya by Ganaka 
Kalidasa in his Jyotirvidabharam z . Varahamihira’s testi- 
mony gives a curious confirmation to the statement of 
Ganaka Kalidasa. 

One of the great and permanent contributions to 
mundane astrology by Varahamihira consists in the 
Ashtakavarga for the preparation of which he has given 
ample directions 3 . This Ashtakavarga system will keep 
the science of astrology living for ever, because by this 
method alone it is possible to determine by a number the 
strength of all the planets in their own houses, negative 
and positive signs, in the Kendras and Trikonas and so 
forth. When once the strength of the planet is known 
by a number, it is possible to anticipate its effect in 
transit. The planets to be true, predictions based on 
their movements must necessarily be true. Astrology 
as it is practised to-day in India is a dead science. 
Ashtakavarga alone can make it living again, 

) . For a comprehensive list see Prof. U. Kern ; Verspreide Geschriften, VoJ. 

, XV, P* 9$. 

2. See Supra. 

3. Brihajjataha, Chap. For Ashtakavarga calculations, calcu- 

lating machines have been prepared. With the help of this one 
horoscope can be calculated in less than five minutes. For directions 
tee Subrahmanya Shagtri's edition of Bfihajj&iaha, P, 212. 
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Some of his observations on the effects of planets 
on earth are very reliable, and sooner these are studied 
the better it would be for all of us, the ruler and the 
ruled. Varahamihira observed that Saturn moving and 
retrograding in the seven lunar mansions beginnirig from 
Krittika and ending in ASlesha brings about terrible 
famines, wars and other national disasters 1 . These ob- 
servations have come out true in the past, and they are 
still coming out true at this very moment when this paper 
is being written on the 24th December 1943. Varahami- 
hira 's prediction has never been more thoroughly con- 
firmed than in the present times. At this time Saturn is 
moving and is retrograding in the constellation of 
MrigaSiras which is only the third from Krittika, and 
its disastrous effect can be seen in the famine, the war 
and visitations of nature that are now raging. 

In some respects Varahamihira' s services to the 
country and mankind in general are greater than those 
of the other Gems in the court of Vikramaditya. All 
honour to him. 

THE NINTH GEM VARARUCHI 

We have some information regarding Vararuchi the 
ninth and the last Gem in the list of Ganaka Kalidasa. 
That Vararuchi was connected with Vikramaditya is 
testified to by the author himself who refers to the king 
in his Patrakaumudi and says that under the reputed 
king Vikramaditya’s instructions he composed the work 2 . 

1. Bfihatsamfota, Chapter 36, > Verse 13— 

^ =? ST3f3T 1 

■ |f%«f sg# 11 

Here 'Fragdvara* is explained by Bhattotpala as seven Nakshatras 
beginning with. Krittika, 

2. Dikshit : IC, Vol VI, P, 379f. Cf„ 

sfbTFt ^f%#TT5T cFfrfa II 
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Vararuchi’ s bhcigineya (sister’s son) was the great Su- 
bandhu, the author of the V asavadatta, who was also in 
the court of Vikramaditya at UjjayinI 3 . Thus Vararu- 
chi’s connection with UjjayinI is also to a certain extent 
established. 


S. N. Mitra has discovered a manuscript which 
throws additional light on the connection of Vararuchi 
with king Vikramaditya. This is the manuscript of the 
long lost Vidyasundata. It is entitled Vidyasundata 
Upakhyana and is written in a strange admixture of 
Bengali and Devanagarl alphabets. The author is 
mentioned as Vararuchi who, according to the last colo- 
phon, composed it under the instruction of Vikrama- 
ditya who is described as the great lord of the entire 
Mahl-Mandala*. 

Vararuchi should not be confounded with the 
grammarian Vararuchi who flourished even before the 
time of Patafijali. According to Rajaiekhara the 
grammarian Vararuchi was examined at Pataliputra at 
a scholars’ examination (Sastrakara-parlksha) 3 . 

With Vararuchi the ninth Gem my task is done. 
May the example of Vikramaditya and the Nine Gems 
be a source of perennial inspiration to my countrymen 
and enthuse them with a sense of national glory and 
national pride. 

May UjjayinI again be the fountain head of national 
culture and national scholarship to teach the world the 
noble and the glorious art of living. 


U See Gray ; Vdsavadatta, Introduction, P, 6. 

2U Dikshit : 1C, Vol. VI, P. $80. Also Proceedings of the Second Oriental 
Conference, Pp. 216-218, The wording of the last colophon is : — 





1 


Kdvyamimdmsd, 3rd edition, P. 85. 
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VIKRAMADITYA AND THE VIKRAMA ERA 

By 

Harihar Nivas Dvivedi, Gwalior 

The Vikrama Era started to commemorate the 
“Vikrama” or the great deed of valour performed in the 
remote past by our ancestors has completed two millen- 
niums of its history. The stage to which its long march 
of years has brought us may not present a very happy 
picture; yet if we calmly retrospect and look back suffi- 
ciently far, we cannot fail to catch a glimpse of that 
glorious past of this ancient land from which we have 
inherited that great cultural heritage which has en- 
abled us to hold our heads high in the galaxy of nations. 
The two thousand years of this era that have passed 
belong comparatively to the time of the later Indian 
History, when the age of the pure Vedic civilization, the 
times of the Ramayana and the Makabharata, the 
period of Mahavira and the Buddha, the reign of the all- 
powerful Chandragupta Maurya and the empire of piety 
of the Great ASoka and the tales of the conquests of 
Pushyamitra &unga, had already bepome things of the 
past, when many Indian colonies founded beyond the 
seas had already sunk into oblivion, when the Vedas, 
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the Brahmanas, the Upanishads and the Smritis had 
been reduced into writing. Yet even during the span 
of these two thousand years, Indian valour, genius and 
wisdom had reached such a high water-mark that they 
could well vie with the achievements of the hoary 
past. 

While the first Vikrama Millennium witnessed the 
crumbling of the foreign powers before the might and 
bravery of BharaSiva Naga, YaSodharman, Samudra- 
gupta, Chandragupta and Skandagupta, the poetic genius 
of Kalidasa, Bhavabhuti and Banabhatta, the super- 
human magical glamour of Sankaracharya and Kumarila- 
bhatta, and the birth of the great Rajput community, 
the second millennium showed that we could sustain 
defeats and bear their grim consequences without much 
loss of our inherent strength and stamina. The troubled 
times through which we have passed bear testimony to 
the fact that we are made up of the stuff which knows 
sacrifice and have shown it whenever occasion has 
demanded it. That we continue' to exist as a nation 
notwithstanding our social differences of caste and creed 
shows that there is some thing great behind our civiliza- 
tion which has not allowed our yitals to be eaten up, 
whereas many other ancient nations of the world are 
even completely wiped out of the globe. 

It is a matter of great pride to the lovers and 
admirers of Indian civilization that an era in India is pro- 
bably the oldest of the current eras and when it has com- 
pleted two thousand years of its long existence it is 
but natural for us that on such historic and important 
occasion while celebrating this grand festival light is also 
thrown on the material available regarding the 1 Vikrama 
Era and its founder the victorious Vikramaditya. 
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REVIEW OF VARIOUS THEORIES 

The story of the investigation of the Vikrama 
problem in Indian History is in itself very interesting. It 
is necessary to examine the various theories propounded 
by the eminent explorers in the field of Indian Anti- 
quity regarding the starting and the founder of the 
Vikrama Era and proof of the historicity of Vikrama- 
ditya. 

The commencement of the era is an event which a 
historian cannot deny, however great a disbeliever he 
may be in the past greatness of India. Who can disown 
the fact of the beginning of a Samvat which has had such 
a long and continuous existence ? What better proof 
can there be of the fact that a person was sometimes born 
than the fact that he is living to-day ? Similarly no 
extraneous evidence is required to prove the age of 
an era. 

The Vikrama Samvat has, however, had to face some 
strange and interesting theories. In 1870 Fergusson 1 put 
up the suggestion that the Vikrama Era was set up in 
544 A. D. and not in 58-57 B. C. According to him a ruler 
of the name or title of Vikramaditya defeated the 
Hunas in 544 A. D. and in commemoration of this 
victory set up the Vikrama Era and, with a view to 
embellishing it with a halo of antiquity, antidated its 
beginning by 600 years. What queerer idea than this 
could be conceived ? In the beginning this suggestion 
did not attract much attention, but when later on, while 
extolling the genius of Fergusson, Maxmuller 2 upheld 
this peculiar conception, the theory that this Saihvat 
■ wa:s not' two thousand years old , began to gain more 
currency. ' Fortunately, however, this opinion could 

1. J~R~A~S 1870, P 81 ’ ~~ ~~ ’ 

* 2. India ; What %t can teach us ? ,P. 280 
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not hold firm ground for long. Fergusson’s palace of 
imagery was blown away with the discovery of the inscrip- 
tions 1 which contained references to the Vikrama Samvat 
prior even to 544 A. D. 

The opinions of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar 3 and Vincent 
Smith 3 are no less interesting, though not so strange as 
that of Fergusson. According to them, originally this 
Samvat was current as Malava Samvat and Chandra- 
gupta II of the Gupta dynasty who held the title of 
Vikramaditya renamed it as Vikrama Samvat. The 
supporters of this theory are to be found even to this 
day, but it has to be borne in mind that separate Gupta 
Era of the Gupta dynasty had already been in vogue and 
that Chandragupta II himself never made use of the 
Sarhvat alleged to be founded by him 4 . 

Not only have there been made such attempts to 
cut short the age of the Vikrama Era, but doubts have 
also been expressed of the very fact of Vikramaditya being 
its founder. 

Kielhorn 5 holds quite radical views on the point. 
He maintains that neither was there any ruler of the 
name of Vikramaditya in the year 57 B. C., nor did any 
person set up this Sarfivat. He holds that the word 
‘Vikrama* connotes the period of war ; as the Malava 
Samvat begins from the autumn season, the time for 
the monarchs to start upon their military expeditions, 

1. See Appendix to this article. 

2. J.E. B* foA, S.» P. 398. 

3. Early History of lniia t third edition,, P. 290. 

4. Along with this, the opinion of some other scholars may also be 

mentioned, who hold that Chandragupta of the Gupta dynasty is 
the very Vikramaditya who set up the Vikrama Samvat and that 
his time was 1st century B C, instead of the 4th century A. B, 
But this theory has been subjected to so Uttle examination ihat it 
can be regarded neither as proved nor as disproved. 

5. LA.,V ols. 19 and 20. 
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this Malava Samvat was denominated as Vikrama 
Samvat. There are a number of difficulties in accepting 
this theory. In the first place “Valour” and “War” do 
not mean the same thing, and, secondly, Vikrama 
Samvat does not begin everywhere in India from the 
autumn season. 

Cunningham 1 and Marshall 2 , too, have advanced 
their respective theories. According to both of them, 
the ruler who set up this era did not bear the name of 
Vikramaditya. Cunningham bestows its authorship 
upon Kanishka of the Kushana dynasty. This opinion 
has been subjected to much critical examination and 
many authorities on the subject have written for 
or against it 3 . Sir John Marshall has, however, conclu- 
sively proved that the time of Kanishka was 78 A. D. 
and not 57 B.C. Cunningham’s theory was thus exploded. 
But then Marshall’s theory began to gain ground. 
He held that the commencement of the Vikrama Era 
was made by the §aka ruler Azes of Gandhara. This 
opinion, too, is without any foundation. It has been 
established that the Samvat set up by Azes bore Ms own 
name while Vikrama Samvat was current as “Krita” or 
“Malava” Samvat. Moreover a Samvat started by a 
foreign ruler in a remote corner of India could not 
engender in itself a sentiment of victory over 
foreigners. 

Some other theories besides these were also 
sponsored. According to one of them the Malava 
warrior YaSodharman 4 set up this Satnvat. Another one 
gives its authorship to Pushyamitra &unga 5 . Dr. K. P. 

TJTrTZ s., 1913, p. 627. ’ : ' 

21 /. R, A. S„ 19X4, P. 973, and l9lS, P 191. 

3.. /. h. A. S., 1918. 

4. Hoernle’s view in /. R. A. S-, 1903, P. S4S, and 1909, Pp, 89 fi. 

5. Dr. Beni Prasad in Nctgari PrachMni Painha, Samvat 1990. 
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Jayaswal 1 holds that this era was started by Gautaml- 
putra ^atakarni. He has identified the Vikramaditya 
of Jam tradition with Gautamlputra &atakarni of his- 
tory and has thus tried to effect co-ordination between 
tradition and history. The learned Doctor has based his 
theoiy on two grounds. Firstly, all the attainments 
attributed to Vikramaditya were possessed by Gautaml- 
putra; in the Nasik inscription mother GautamI has at- 
tributed all those to her son ^atakarni. Secondly, Sata- 
karni had defeated some &aka ruler. 'This suggestion 
has been approved of by many scholars. But, in the first 
place, it is not as yet proved that the 6akas defeated by a 
Satakarni were the same who held Ujjain under their 
domination, nor is this fact proved that Gautamlputra’s 
victory had taken place in the 1st century B. C. Secondly, 
the lengthy inscription describing so many attain- 
ments of Gautamlputra contains no clear reference to the 
title “Vikramaditya”. 

Dr. A. S. Altekar 2 is one of those who do not believe 
in the Vikrama Era being founded by any person named 
Vikramaditya. He holds that the original name of the 
Vikrama Era is “Krita” which was so named to com- 
memorate the victory of the Commander-in-Chief of 
Malava Gana named “Krita” over the $akas. Though 
he has held the verses referring to Vikramaditya con- 
tained in the Kalakacharya story as interpolated and 
disbelieves the Jain tradition, yet he writes ; — 

“Now it may also be conceded that the ruler of the 
name 'Krita’ who set up this Sariivat may 
have possessed the alias of ‘Vikramaditya.’” 3 

1. J B. O R. S., Vol 16, Parts III and IV, Pp. 226-316. Also see J. A?, 

Vol 47, P 112, where he writes "The theory or rather the 
mythology about the non-existence of Vikrama circulated by early 
Indianists in their imperfect knowledge is fit to be given u/\ 

2. Nagari Pracharini Patnka, Sam vat 2000, P. 77 

3. Ibid. 
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But if so much could be conceded, there are definite 
reasons to believe the existence in 57 B. C. of a 
Commander-in-Chief or ruler of Malava Gana named 
Vikramaditya. 

THE TESTIMONY OF INSCRIPTIONS 

After reviewing all these theories, we next take up 
the examination of the inscriptions bearing the date in 
Vikrama Era and mentioning its name in various 
forms. Vikrama Era is the main argument that proves 
the existence of Vikramaditya. The manner in which 
this era is mentioned in the earlier inscriptions throws 
great light on the Vikrama problem in Indian History. 
For this purpose a list of all the inscriptions bearing the 
name of this era is appended hereto. A study of this list 
reveals the following facts : — 

(1) In the inscriptions dated upto 461 A.D., this 

era is named as “Krita”. 

(2) After 461 A. D., this era is named as “Malava 

Samvat”. In the Mandasor inscription of 
461 A. D. both the names “Malava” and 
“Krita” have been used. 

(3) In the Dhlnlki inscription of 794 A. D. this 

era is for the first time mentioned as 
Vikrama Era. But this plate is proved to 
be forged 1 . Hence the first authoritative 
mention of this era is in the Dholpur inscrip- 
tion of 898 A. D. 

(4) Territorially, the names ‘Malava’ and ‘Krita’ 

are used in Udaipur, Jaipur, Kotah, Bharat- 
pur, Mandasor and Jhalawar. The name 
'Vikrama’ is used in the whole of India. 

I. E./.,Vol. XXVI, P. 1S9. 
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The Mandasor inscriptions of V. S. 461 and 493 
prove it beyond doubt that ‘Krita’, ‘Malava’ and 
‘Vikrama’ are the names of the one and the same era. 

In order to understand the meaning and signifi- 
cance of the word 'Krita' the following texts of the 
various inscriptions may be usefully read together : — 

(1) &rl (r-m) Malavaganamnate praSaste Krita- 

sarhjfiite (Mandasor, V. S. 461). 

(2) Malavanam ganasthitya (Mandasor, V. S. 493) 

(3) Vikhyapake MalavavamSaklrteh (Manda- 

sor, V. S. 524). 

(4) MalavaganasthitivaSat kalajrlanaya (Manda- 

sor, V. S. 589). 

(5) Sathvatsara MalaveSanam (Kanaswa, 

V. S. 795). 

(6) Malavakalach chharadam (Gyaraspur, V. S. 

936). 

These readings show the facts that {a) the era 
is founded by a ruler of Malwa (Malavefia), ( b ) the 
Malava-vamSa was established (or restored) by this 
ruler and the era was founded to commemorate that 
event, and ( c ) this Malava Era is also called Krita. All 
these would give an aggregate reading as follows :• — 

"The ruler of Malava performed an act which en- 
hanced the glory of the Malava-vamSa, assured the exis- 
tence of the Malava clan or its restoration, and to com- 
memorate that ‘act’ (Krita) this era was founded.” 

This clearly reveals the meaning of the word 
'Krita'. It is definitely not a proper name, but denotes 
the action of some person. Who this person was is 
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clearly denoted by the following texts of the inscriptions 
bearing the name of the era as ‘Vikrama’ : — 

(1) Kalasya Vikramakhyasya (Dholpur, 898). 

(2) Vikramadityabhubhritah (Udaipur, 1028). 

(3) Vikramadityakale (Vasantagadh, 1099). 

(4) Vatsarair Vikramadityaih (Tilakwada, 1103) 

(5) SrS-Vikramadityotpaditasamvatsara (Nav- 

sari, 1131). 

(6) 6rI-Vikramarkanripakalat!tasamvatsaranam 

(Gwalior, 1161). 

(7) &rI~Vikramadityotpaditat!tasamvatsara (Jodh- 

pur, 1176). 

One thing that can be seen from these texts is that 
as early as the 9th century of the Vikrama Era the name 
of the Malava ruler was taken to be Vikramaditya. Both 
these sets of readings would thus mean that the leader 
of the Malava clan named Vikramaditya performed the 
above-mentioned act (Krita) which enhanced the glory 
of the Malavas and assured their existence and conti- 
nuity. 

The teiritorial distribution of these inscriptions is 
no less significant. The names ‘Malava’ and ‘Krita’ are 
used in Malwa or in the territory near about Malwa. It 
is just possible that the oligarchical Malava tribe might 
have preferred to attach more importance to the name 
of their clan, while the monarchical territories outside 
might have preferred to use not the name of the clan 
but of its leader Vikramaditya. He might have also 
gathered other people under the Milava banner for ex- 
pelling the common foe, the $akas (the fact denoted by 
‘Amnaya’). 
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The main reason for the formation of different 
theories mentioned above is said to be that no coins or 
inscriptions bearing the name of any Vikramaditya 
belonging to 57 B. C. have been found. This had led to 
the denial of the very existence of Vikramaditya so well 
established in Indian tradition. The scholars who have 
attempted to remould Indian History have tried to 
strangulate Vikramaditya for the mere offence that 
they could not discover his coins or inscriptions, though 
the stories of his bravery are to be heard even in the 
remotest corners of India, just like those of Rama and 
Krishna. Coins and inscriptions no doubt can form 
irrefutable proofs of the existence of a particular ruler, 
but their absence need not mean the non-existence of 
any personage. How much portion of the vast ocean of 
Indian Archaeology has as yet been explored ? Parti- 
cularly Malwa and Ujjain, the seat of Vikrama, are yet 
practically untouched. It is possible that an explora- 
tion in this direction may yield some fruitful results. 
Hence the mere absence of coins and inscriptions 
should not lead one to disbelieve Indian tradition. 

VIKRAMlDITYA IN INDIAN TRADITION 

Indian tradition adds valuable details to the very 
sketchy and rough outline of Vikramaditya presented 
by the texts of the inscriptions mentioned above. A pas- 
sing reference to some of the most important of these is 
being made below. 

The oldest of the references to Vikramaditya is con- 
tained in the GatkasapiaSati written for Hala, the 
ruler of Paithan, who lived in the 1st century A. D. The 
verse in the Saptaiati containing a reference to Vikrama 
is’ as under : — 

Samvahanasuharasato&yena dentena tuha kare 
lakkham/ 
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Chalanena V ikkamaittachariam anusikkhiam tissa // 

This clearly shows that in the 1st century A. D. 
a tradition was prevalent that a brave and generous- 
hearted ruler named Vikramaditya had bestowed gifts 
of thousands on the needy. The date of the Gathasapta- 
sati also has been a subject of keen controversy. Dr. 
Bhandarkar 1 has advanced a number of arguments to 
prove that the period of the writing of the GathasaptaSati 
is 600 A. D., but MM. G. H. Ojha 2 and Dr. K. P. 
Jayaswal 3 have successfully refuted them. 

The other tradition is found in the Kathasaritsagara 
written by Somadeva. This is based on the Brihatkatha 
of Gunadhya, a contemporary of Satavahana Hala, 
and hence has the support of a work of the 1st cen- 
tury of Vikrama Sariivat. It, therefore, cannot be said 
to be unreliable. Now, according to this work, 
Vikramaditya was the ruler of Uj jain, his father’s name 
being Mahendraditya and that of his mother being 
Saumyadariana. Owing to the absence of any issue 
for a long time Mahendraditya began the worship of &iva. 
Just at this time fearing the down-fall of religion and 
the growing strength of the heretics, the gods prayed unto 
Mahadeva to lighten the burden of the earth. There- 
upon Lord 6iva ordered one of his attendants Malyavan 
(or the historically famous Malavagana) to go to the t 
earth, don the human form at his devotee Mahendra- 
ditya’s house and lighten the burden of the earth. 
Lord &iva conferred upon Mahendraditya the boon that 
a son would be born unto him and commanded him to 
name the child as Vikramaditya. In his description of 
this ruler Somadeva writes that he was “father unto the 

X. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume t P. 187. 

2. Pr&shi&a-Ltpi-M P. 168. 

6. l m 47, p. n% 
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fatherless, brother unto the brotherlcss, a protector of the 
unprotected and the whole and sole unto his subjects”. 
(A description tallying with this one appears in the 
Bhavishya-Purana, in which Vikramaditya’s father’s 
name is given as Gandharvasena and that of his mother 
as Vlramatl ; Siva and his attendant deities are 
mentioned m the same manner as above, while 
Gandharvasena is mentioned to belong to the Paramara 
dynasty.) 

The third tradition is contained in the Jain 
writings. In the Pat^avall written by Merutungacharya 
it has been stated that in the year 470 of the Mahivlra- 
Nirvana Sam vat Vikramaditya crushed the Sakas and 
set up a Sam vat. This is further supported by the 
Prabandhakosa as well as the ftatrunjayamahatinya written 
by DhaneSvara Suri. A description how the Sakas con- 
quered Gardabhilla of Ujjain and how again they were 
ousted by Vikramaditya is found in the Jain writings. 

The Kalakacharya-Kathanaka describes the arrival 
of the &akas in Malwa. According to it Kalakacharya and 
his sister Sarasvatl, a Jain nun, were living in Ujjain 
where a ruler named Gardabhilla was ruling. One day 
on seeing Sarasvatl Gardabliilla’s passions were in- 
flamed, and, confining her in his palace, he made her a 
victim of his lust. Kalakacharya made a number of effoits 
to free Sarasvatl, tried to persuade Gardabhilla, made 
humble requests to him, but all to no purpose. Being dis- 
appointed at last, Kalakacharya took a vow to destroy 
the ruler and left for Sindh, where there reigned a number 
of 6aka rulers known as ‘Sahas’ above whom there was 
an over-lord denominated as ‘&ahi Sahanu£ahi\ 
Kalakacharya approached one of these $ahas and gained 
great influence over him. Later on, once the over-lord got 
angry with this 6aha as well as with a few others. KalakS- 
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charya advised him along with others to undertake 
the invasion of Malava. The 6aha, accompanied by 
others and making conquests on the way, came to Ujjain, 
defeated Gardabhilla and drove him away. 

Sarasvatl was thus liberated ; Kalakacharya began 
to lead a happy life, while Malwa was subjugated to 
foreign rule. 

Sometime afterwards came to power Emperor 
Vikramaditya who exterminated the Sahas and set up 
( his own era. According to the Paitavali Vikramaditya 
was Gardabhilla’s son. 

Besides these, there are other works such as 
Vikmmacharitra, V etalafianchavimsati , Rajavali, etc., 
which contain numerous tales and legends about Vikra- 
maditya. 

THE NINE GEMS 

Tradition has attributed Nine Gems to the bril- 
liant court of Vikramaditya. Like the title of 
Vikramaditya, this idea of decorating the grandeur of a 
ruler by the addition of the halo of the ministerial gems 
has also gained a deep root in Indian imagination. 
The Nava Ratans of the Moghul emperor Akbar or the 
Ashta Pradhanas of Sivaji echo the age-old tradition of 
respecting the best talents of the court. But for a 
student of the historicity of Vikramaditya this idea of 
Nine Gems presents many difficult problems. 

The verse enumerating the Nine Gems of 
Vikrama's court occurs in the Jyotirvidabharana of some 
Kalidasa, which runs as follows : — 

Dhan vant arikshapanakamarasimha Sartku - 

Vetalabhattaghatakharparakalidasah / 

Khyato Varahamihiro nripateh sabhayam 

Ratnani vai Vararuchir nava Vikramasya // 
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The exact date of these nine scholars is still un- 
decided and the historians of today are not prepared 
either to take all these personalities -as contemporaries 
or as existing in the court of Vikramaditya. This is no 
place to enter into a detailed discussion about all the 
nine persons mentioned above, but one thing can be 
stated here that the traditional relation of Vikrama and 
Kalidasa is proved to be real. In a MS of Abhijndna- 
Sakmtala 1 (copied in Vikrama Samvat 1699) there 
appears to be a passage which indicates two things : 

(i) that the Vikramaditya mentioned there bore the 
name of Vikramaditya, while his title was Sahasanka, and 

( ii ) that he was the chief of the Malava Ganas. In some 
old MSS of this drama, there is a mention that the 
play was staged before Vikramaditya. There are 
scholars who prove the age of Kalidasa as 57 B. C. 
Of course, some of them hold that there were several 
poets of this name. 

Though reasonable doubts have been cast on the 
authenticity of the Jyotirvidabharana, yet the tradition 
embodied in the verse mentioned above deserves the 
attention of Indian scholars, since its investigation 
may lead to useful results. 

These Nine Gems might have or might not have 
illumined the court of Vikramaditya in 57 B. C. or the 
idea of tagging them together may even be a fine 
imagination of some ingenious brain sponsored after the 
completion of the first millennium of the Vikrama Era; 
yet one thing is certain that this cannot effect the histo- 
ricity of Vikramaditya of 57 B. C., so well established 
in Indian tradition. 

fr * ** " ^^ " ' — -- - - r- -i mmmmmrn 

1, Vihrama-Smriti'-Grantha, P. 44, 
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THE TITLE ' VIKR AMlDITY A’ AND ITS HOLDERS 

The title ‘Vikramaditya’ has been as popular in 
India as that of ‘Caesar’ in the West. Both in 
‘Vikramaditya’ and in ‘Caesar’ are ingrained the senti- 
ments of victory, glory and empire. The investigation 
of the holders of the title ‘Vikramaditya’, besides ex- 
plaining so many other things, points out by analogy that 
as there was a ruler of the name of Caesar* in Europe 
similarly there must have been one named Vikrama- 
ditya in India in order to inaugurate this title. 

Uptil very recently, the first monarch who bore 
the title ‘Vikramaditya’ was taken to be Chandra- 
gupta II of the Gupta dynasty. This was one of the 
arguments which were advanced to prove that the 
Gupta emperor was the original Vikramaditya of history 
and tradition. But now it is also indicated that his 
father, the great Samudragupta used the title ‘6rl- 
Vikramah’ 1 . This great conqueror well deserves this 
title. His victorious march throughout the vast terri- 
tories enumerated by Harishena in the Allahabad 
inscription clearly indicates that the ‘Parakramah’ was 
also a ‘sun of valour’ and could rightly assume the 
title ‘&rI-Vikramah’. The holding of the title of 
‘^rl-Vikramah’ by Samudragupta may be doubted by 
some scholars even now, but that Chandragupta II held 
this title cannot be doubted. This mighty emperor added 
lustre to this title. Skandagupta Vikramaditya is said 
to have added a great charm to this title and the story 
of this hero has touched the imagination of the Indian 
mind the most. 

1* Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Vol.V, Part II, Pp. 136-137. 
Commenting on this hoard ol coins discovered by him at Bamnaia in the 
Indore State, Mr. D. B* Diskalkar writes 

**On the seventh coin the dress of the king and other items are similar to 
those in coins Nos.l to 5, and in all respects this coin closely resembles 
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After the great Guptas, the use of this word as a 
title or name is found all over India. The Chalukya 
Vikramaditya VI, the Chola Vikrama, and so many 
others indicate the popularity of this title amongst the 
rulers in ancient India. 

Whoever later on obtained victory over foreigners 
or thought to have done so took up this title. It is 
stated that even Hemu proclaimed himself as Vikrama- 

the coins of Samudra-gupta of the standard type But it is of an 
extraordinary importance, in that it bears on the reverse the legend 
Vikramah” instead of the usual legend t ‘Parakramah ,, No 
other coin of Samudra-gupta has hitherto been found bearing this 
legend, which is found used only on the coins of Chandra-gupta II. 
This novelty may be explained in two ways, 

*Tt may be supposed, therefore, that the coin of Samudra-gupta in the 
Bamnala hoard bearing on the reverse the biruda &rl Vikramah was 
' struck in the early period of Chandra-gupia’s reign, the old die for 

the obverse of the coin of Samudra-gupta being used instead of the 
die of Chandra -gupta’s early coins of the archer type. After onlya 
few coins were struck in this way the mistake was detected and the 
further minting of the coin was discontinued. It is for this reason 
that our com m the Bamnala find is the only specimen of the variety 
so far found. If this supposition is accepted, it would be better to 
call this as Chandra-gupta’s com wrongly beaung on the obvexse the 
die of Samudra-gupta’s coin 

"An alternative suggestion can also be made It may be supposed that 
m the later period of his reign Samudra-gupta introduced the epithet 
'Vikrama* m place of the usual synonymous epithet ‘Parakrama* used 
on coins of the standard type and that Chandra-gupta continued to 
adopt on his coins the epithet ‘Vikrama’ which he liked better than 
the epithet 'Parakramah It may be said against this view that the 
coins of the standard type of Samudia-gupta, which is a close copy of 
the later coins of the Kushana type, are the earliest of all his coins and 
that if he had intioduced the new epithet on some coins of his stand- 
ard type, it could have been used also on other coins struck by him.” 

To nte it appears that both these assumptions are made with a view to 
maintaining smtm-quo m the historical world. Though the singleness 
< of this type has helped this scholar to maintain this attitude, the 

theory that it is a coin of Chandra-gupta II is far fiom being convinc- 
ing. To me it seems that Samudra-gupta assumed this title of 
Vikramah* when the “Devaputra &ihi feh&nusahi &akas” bowed before 
1 his might and began to ofier their daughters to him, (—Allahabad 
' Inscription). 
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ditya when he hoped that he would be successful in over- 
throwing the Mughal empire. 

The conquest over foreigners is of course the main 
basis upon which sentimental value is attached to the 
title of Vikramaditya. The later holders of this title 
encouraged literature and art, gave away unlimited 
chanties, and raised to the highest pinnacle 
the glory of their court. This seems to be the 
main reason why a congregate image of the virtues of all 
the emperors bearing the title of Vikramaditya has arisen 
in the brain of the people submerging the identity of 
the original Vikramaditya of Malava Ganas underneath 
a deep sea of oblivion whence it has become difficult to 
resuscitate him. Whatever was found to be the best in 
the Indian civilisation or monarchical rule has been 
made symbolic with Vikramaditya. He subsequently 
came to be known as the patron of the Nine Gems — the 
best intellectuals that India could produce in the different 
branches of learning; he was attributed with the fine 
qualities of giving protection to the poor and of doing 
unadulterated justice with a high sense of sacrifice and 
generosity. The Vikramaditya of Malava Gana might 
have possessed all these qualities but the picture painted 
of him seems to be a bit exaggerated and, to a certain 
extent, unreal. 


CONCLUSION 

From the above analysis of the known historical 
facts and traditions the conclusions we arrive at are : — 

That the &akas had subjugated the Malava Ganas 
near about 57 B. C., the primary reason of their defeat 
being the religious rivalries and internal dissensions in 
the land. A hero named Vikramaditya having gathered 
together and unified the Malava Ganas and other people 
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completely routed and drove away the Sakas from India. 
To commemorate this great national victory a new era 
called the Vikrama Sarhvat was started and the coins 
bearing the legend "Malavanam Jayah” were circulated. 
This Vikramaditya was very powerful and possessed 
high qualities of head and heart. It was quite natural 
for the Malava-Gana people to attach more importance 
to their community. In preference to the individuality 
of their leader, they preferred to call this era as ‘Malava’ 
or ‘Krita’ after their clan or its heroic deed. But out- 
side the Malava, however, the people under monarchical 
government did not like to accept it in the name of the 
clan, but regarded it a beginning of the Golden Age, and 
to give honour to the great hero of the event called it 
'Vikrama Sam vat’. 

We are prepared to concede that in the chain of 
arguments about this theory a number of links require 
strengthening by additional evidence ; yet this conception 
does not run counter to the known historical facts and at 
the same time does not go against our tradition. The 
acceptance of the title of Vikramaditya in the early cen- 
turies of the Vikrama Era by the mightiest of the Indian 
rulers and their feeling elevated and honoured thereby 
clearly show the great veneration and respect that 
the indigenous imagination has for the epithet Vikrama- 
ditya. The era inaugurated by Vikramaditya is our 
greatest cultural heritage and has ever since then 
become a luminous star which continues constantly to 
remind us of our great and glorious past and which guides 
and inspires us in our onward march to the greater and 
more glorious future. 
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. Epigraph ia Indtca, Vols XIX, XX, XXI, XXII, XXIII, Appendix, and Vol. XXVI, Pp 118-125. 
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1. This copper-plate is proved to be spurious by Dr. Altekar m E J, Vol. XXVI, P. 189. 
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DHANVANTARI, ONE OF THE NINE JEWELS 
OF VIKRAMADITYA’S COURT AND HIS 
NAME-SAKES IN LEGEND 
AND LITERATURE 


By 

P. K. Gode, Poona 


According to tradition Dhanvantari was one of 
the nine gems 1 of the court of Vikramaditya, whose 
era the Saihvat begins in 56 B. C. The date of this 
Vikramaditya is by no means settled. Dr. Bhau Daji 
identifies Vikrama with Harsha Vikramaditya who 
lived in the middle of the sixth century. 3 


1. These are: — (1) (2) STO'W'fl, (3) (4) 

(5) (6) (7) (8) SRIfforffT, 

(9) TOfc. 

2. See P. 221 of Classical Dictionary by J. Dowson, London, 1913. Dowson 

records three namesakes of Dhanvantari: — >(1) Name of a Vedic 
deity to whom offerings at twilight were made, (2) The physician of the 
gods, produced at the churning of the ocean; (3) the Court-physician, 
one of the nine gems at the court of Vikramaditya (Ibid, P. 88). 
The traditional verse about the nine jewels reads as follows:— 

I 

wr?rt TOffkfftt u” 



Vide P. 37, Verse 67 of (N. S. Press, Bombay, 

1935).— No source of the verse is indicated. 
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According to Indian medical tradition the 
knowledge of medicine had a two-fold origin. On the 
one hand it was delivered by God Indra to Dhanvantari 
(also called Divodasa and KaSiraja) and from him to 
Suiruta. This tradition traces medicine from a mythical 
through a semi-mythical to an historical beginning. 1 

The B. 0. R. Institute (Government MSS Library) 
possesses a MS of a work called ( MS 

No. 668 of 1895-1902 — folio 1). This mantra reads as 
follows : — 

“ssfamsrre u n sre faqfc m sisfa: i 

#?: i sfrsf \ stfaer: \ 

tfareft sfsTcsrvm m: \ ?rt rtf i 

SStTRt' 

sw fasrfsrcfa nfn 

The only jewel in the above list which is datable is Varahamihira the 
celebrated astronomer who composed the Bnhatsaihhila , He died 
in A. D. 58 7 (Vide P 305 of Early History of India by V. Smith, 1914). 
The attempt to make all these authors contempoianes of one another 
at the court of Vikramaditya after whom the Vikrama Era takes its 
name cannot succeed, though it may be possible to suggest the con- 
temporaneity of one or two names in this list Vide my paper on the 
•' ‘Probable identity of Mahakshapanaka, the author of the Anek&vtka* 
dhvanimanjari, with his namesake associated with the court 
of Vikramaditya' ’ contributed to the Gwalior 

(m Hindi). See also Pp. 780-781 of Vol II, Calcutta. 

1. Vide P. 7 of Osteology by Hoernle, Oxford, 1907. See also P. 88 of 
Dowson/s Dictionary . Dowson states that Dhanvantari was a teacher 
of medical science and the Ayurveda is attributed to him. In another 
birth he was son of Dirghataraas and his "nature was exempt from 
human infirmities, and in every existence he had been master of 
universal knowledge " He is called also “Sudha-pani", carrying nectar 
in his hands, and Amrita, The immortal' Other physicians seem to 
have had the name applied to them as Bkela, Divo-dasa , and P&lakfc 

py #• 
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*T Sf*T: I ar>5R> ?m?r fkmk 

^wrcfinTmw ^Iwiww 

STfSTcT^ 3?STSffq 


STWiRT^ 

far^T u 


cPT ^ tffWTT 5 T^{^Tt*Wrfi' 

>s 

^RTflT^fnRraf: TT§ II 

arBqrmsfa iftfsr? fewft frmsnJTm?r i 

n» C 

Tfrmfr HK W 'f ^ FfTg T ^ II 

?f?r eRRHC* 3 fiT«CTU ll” 

The two verses in the foregoing Dhanvaniari-mantra 
are of iconographic value and they suggest to me the 
necessity of collecting iconographic texts about Dhan- 
vantari and also studying his sculptural representations , 1 
if any, so far brought to light. 

According to Susruta, Divodasa was the incarnation of Dhanvantari, 
the celebrated physician of the gods m heaven, and he first propound- 
ed the Art of Healing m this world. Vide 3^ ^TH^RF, 3PRPC3TC, 

3TT«n?^, spTftrrr?r, fe#rrcr, 

— Suimta-Samhilft , X. i. 


1 Vide Pp. 39-40 of Muvtiuijnaua (in Marathi) by G H Khare, Curator 
B. I. S. Mandat, Poona, 1939.-— Mr Khare observes Dhanvantari 
with a>nfita-kmnbha is one of the 14 jewels turned out from the 
churning of the ocean by gods and demons. We cannot say how D. 
became an avatam in the BJiagavata Parana. From the story of D. m 
the Brahvnavaivavia Parana D appeals to be an expert in 

and an expert physician in general Iconographic descrip- 
tions of are found in WS*® 3 !- 

{\\\\\)‘, fa^rlfn: feogrrir (mm); 

(^|V\s).Mr. Khare 

states that he has not come across any image of which 

can be definitely identified on the strength of texts. Facing P. 40 he 
gives a photo (Plate 8) of an image in the B* L S. Mandal which 
he thinks is one of Dhanvantari. 
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Referring to the nine gems of King Vikrama’s 
court (B. C. 57), Thakore Saheb of Gondal 1 states that 
“there have been several persons bearing the name 
Dhanvantari, which is generally applied to an accomp- 
lished physician. The gem referred to as adorning 
Vikrama’s court was the author of an elaborate work 
on Materia Medica called Nighantu.” Evidently the 
Thakore Saheb believes in the identity of Dhanvantari 
of Vikrama’s court with his namesake, the supposed 
author of the Dhanvantari-Nighantu. 

In his chapter on the “Qualities of a Physician” 
the Thakore Saheb further records the following defini- 
tions of three types* of physicians : — 

(1) Vaidya — “A practitioner knowing one hundred 

remedies is called a Vaidya 

(2) Bhishak — “One with a knowledge of two 

hundred remedies for any one disease is called 
a Bhishak 

(3) Dhanvantari — “To one who is acquainted with 

no less than three hundred remedies for 
each and every affection is applied the term 

Dhanvantari.” 

We have referred above to the theory that 
Dhanvantari of Vikrama’s court is identical with Dhan- 
vantari, the author of the Materia Medica Dhanvanairu 
Nighantu. We have also mentioned Amara, the author 
of the lexicon AmarakoSa, as the contemporary of Dhan- 
vantari at Vikrama’s court. This contemporaneity of 
Amara and Dhanvantari is contradicted to a certain 

1 Vide P. 106 of Aryan Medical Science by H. H, Sir Bhagvat Slab 

Jee, K. C, I. E., London, 1896. 

2. Ibid , F« 163. 
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extent by the following remarks 1 of Prof. Ramavatara 
6arma about the date of the Dhanvantari- 
Nighantu : — 

“The oldest is the Dhanvantari-Nighantu in nine 
chapters, which according to Kshlrasvamin is older than 
Amam. It gives also the medical virtues and is the 
basis of almost all the later Nighantus.” 

Elsewhere 2 in his Introduction to the Kalpadmkosa 
Prof. fkrma observes : — 

“ Dhanvantari, another predecessor of Amara, wrote 
a medical Nighantu (■= Dhanvantari-Nighantu).” 

Kshlrasvamin, the earliest commentator on the Amara- 
kosa, makes Dhanvantari a predecessor of Amara. Kshlra- 
svamin flourished in the latter half of the 11th century, 
i. e.i between A. D. 1050 and 1100. His testimony 
about the priority of Dhanvantari to Amara cannot be 
ruled out easily. 

Speaking of Amara, the so called contemporary of 
Dhanvantari, Prof. Narnia states : — 

“Amara was a Buddhist. He is traditionally 
believed to have been one of the nine gems of King 
Vikramaditya, whose very identity is involved in 
mystery. He must, however, have lived prior to the 
sixth century A. C. when his work was translated 


1. VideP xlix of Introduction to Kalfiadruko&a, Vol. I, 1928 {G. O. 

Series, Baroda). Vide Pp x-xi— -While accounting for balalanaya in 
Amara II. 4 SO as a synonym of Khadtm Kshlrasvamin says that it 
was due to Amara’s reading by a mistake balaputm in Dhanvantari’s 
text instead of ha'apaua ( “ansftrwl 

n i wy r g ' RW T — vide p. ea 

of K. G, Oka's edition of AmamkoSa with Kshlrasvamin's Com.). 

2. Ibid, P. xvh 
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into Chinese (Vide Lassen : Indische Alter tumskunde, 
IV, 633).” 1 

The foregoing notes indicate how the concept of 
Dhanvantari has undergone several changes. From his 
mythical origin he becomes semi-mythical and later 
assumes a historical character, being associated with 
the illustrious court of King Vikramaditya, whose 
very existence is involved in mystery. The working of 
the popular imagination is a mystic and wonderful pro- 
cess which rides over all difficulties of history and 
chronology and the Indian mind, in spite of the best 
efforts of Indologists, will continue to hold fast to the 
legend of the nine jewels of Vikrama’s court, which will 
now receive added glory and lustre by the cumulative 
force of the Vikrama Celebrations all over India which 
are bound to create much interest in the glory that was 
Ind two thousand years ago. 

Leaving aside Dhanvantari of the early myth and 
legend we may record here some information about phy- 
sicians of the name Dhanvantari or works ascribed to 
authors of the name Dhanvantari. 

In A. D. 1381 a work on veterinary medicine as- 
cribed to Salator was transcribed from Sanskrit by the 
order of Firroz Shah after the capture of Nagorecote. A 
copy of it was preserved in the royal library of Lucknow 

1 Ihd, P xvn — -In the A shtdngasamgvaha of Vagbhata I {c. A, D. 625 
according to Hoernlel the worship of Dhanvantari and other gods 
like Avalokitesvdra, Tara, etc , is prescribed m the chapter on 
STvRSnfirfV Chap. 8- -vide P. 84 of SHtraMna by 

R. n. Kinjavadekar, Chitrashala Press, Poona, 1 940 ) — “ tffl . 

ffr^rnr arsn*^ 

sfsnnTfa: qprifr w etc.- 

The above extract contains a curious mixture of early Hindu deities*, 
early medical authors raised to the status of deities and Buddhist 
deities like Avalokitesvara, Tara, etc. 
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(Maxmiiller’s Science of Language, Vol. I, P. 116). 
Among the Hindu physicians of the time one is men- 
tioned as the son of DHN, director of the hospital of the 
Barmaks in Bagdad. This may be Dhanya or Dhanian 
chosen probably on account of its etymological relation- 
ship with the name the name of the mythical 

physician of the gods in Manu’s lawbook and the epics 
(cf. Weber: Indische Lithmatur geschichte, Pp. 284-287 )* 
The celebrated Jaina author Jinaprabhasuri, a con- 
temporary of Muhammad Taghlak, composed a work 
called the Vividhatlrthakalpa , a which is a rich source of 
historical and legendary lore about the different tirthas 
of India. This work according to its learned editor 
Muni Jmavijayaji must have been composed between 
A. D. 1308 and 1333. 3 In his account of the town of 
Ahichchhatra called “ Ahichchhatrdnagarikalpa”* Jina- 
prabha refers to a well named after (‘VsfcrfVljRt” or 

“sRrafap'r”) the yellow sands of which were capable of 
yielding gold. This anecdote told by Jinaprabha 600 

1 Vide Pp 352-353 of Vol I of Surgical Instruments cf the Hindus by 
G. Mukhopadhyaya, Calcutta, 1913. Regarding the references to 
Dhanvantari in medical tradition and literature, vide 
f by Durgashankar Kevalram Shastri, Ahmedabad, 1942.— 

Index (P. 275) refers to chronology of EFSfrrffT and 



2. Ed in Smghi Jaina Granthamala, No. 10, Shantiniketan, 1934. 

3. Ibid, Intro P. 2. 

4 . iud. p. i4— q- fq^wwnr rrfgsng 

qRtif |” 

The Prafoit-~Hindi Diettonary by Hargovinddas called the 

) makes the following entry 

about Dhanvantari on P. 596 ; — 

"sprcfcrfr % (q*q*?rP<) ? ttstt m gq? 

- ?.<;) , ^ ^rfer g)” 
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years ago amply proves the miraculous hold of the 
name Dhanvantari on the popular imagination. 

We shall now record some information about the 
association of Dhanvantari with Sanskrit works re- 
presented by manuscripts. Aufrecht in his Catalogus 
Catalogorum makes the following entries regarding 
Dhanvantari and works named after him : — 

Part I, P. 267— «RRrfr— 

Aushadhaprayoga. Opp. 1168 (in Telugu 
characters). 

Kdlajndna. B. 4. 220. 
Chikitsdtattvajndna. Quoted in 
Oxf. 22b. 1 

Chikitsadipika. Oudh III, 20. 
Chikitsasara. B. 4. 224 (74 leaves). 
Balachikitsa. B. 4. 230 (19 leaves, 660 

&lokas). 

Yogachintamam. Med. Bhr. 371. 2 
Yogadipikd. Med. B. 4. 232 (32 leaves). 
Vidydprakdsackikitsd. L. 1446. 3 

The work faqTOSRT in which a physician of the name ft 

is mentioned belongs to the £vetambara Jaina Canon, being its 
eleventh Ahga This work could not be later than the end of the 
4th century A . D. (See P 452 of Indian Literature, Vol. XI, by 
Wmtermtz, Calcutta, 1933) This reference shows how the name 
for an expert physician had become current very early 
in Indian literature. 

1. This quotation reads i — 

"fofocffT *r trewR ?tpt 

wm srftrn” 

2. This MS =No. 371 of 1882-83 in the Government MSS Library at the 

B O. R. Institute. The MS is dated Samvai 1842*= A D. 1786 and 
ends as follows rfftTf^TOfoi <PT OTR ” 

(IS folios). 

3 R. Mitra descnbes this work as "a treatise on the treatment of diseases. 
Attributed to Dhanvantari but it is apparently a^mqdern woxk.”— 
The MS is dated Samvat 1887 (=*A. D. 1831). It ends 
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— See YogaSata, 1 
— Med. Oppert 69 (400 pages). 

— A glossary of Materia 
Medica. Cop. 105, I. O. 1507,* 
Oxf. 194b, s L. 823, K. 212, B. 4. 226, 
Report XXXVI, Ben. 64, Bik. 636, 4 
Katm. 13, NW 592, NP I, 12, 
Burnell 70b 5 , Taylor 1, 118. 253, 
Oppert 3991, 8021; II, 523, 4172, 
4658, 6582, 8244, Rice 294, BiiHer 

558. Quoted by on 

in Oxf. 311b, Nighanturaja 6 

Oxf. 323a. 

— Med. Opp. 4118. 

— Med. Composed under some 
Tanjore prince of the last century. 
Burnell 68a. 7 

1. Vide Cata. Catalo , I, 479— A work of the name ifhRRRi or 

is attributed to (W. P. 296, K. 214, Burnell 67b, B. P. 274) 

with commentaries by SlfwrnT, »Tyf%^T and WPFT. 

One Sfrijfe is one of the nine jewels of Vikrama's court. 

2. India Office No. 1507b of fifrcj ^ is dated Sam vat 1857 

(=4. D. 1801). 

3 Aufrecht makes the following remark about this MS : — 

“Haec voluminis pars anno 1467 non satis accurate exarata est.” 

4. This Bikaner MS is dated Samvat 1667 (—A. D. 1611). 

5. Burnell states that a part of this MS was written shout A. Z>* 1650. 

6. This is the of Narahari, the Kashmirian. 

7. This work was composed by King Tulaja of Tanjore (A, JD. 17294 735) 

(Vide P. 1400 of Des. Cata . of Tanjore MSS, 1933, Vol. XVI) . On P. 
1401 of this Catalogue a MS of is described. The 

author of this work is also King Tulaja referred to above* 
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Part II, P. 576— waft— 


N ibandhasarhgraha 

(Peters. 

4.40). 1 


V aidyabhdskarodaya 

(Stein 

190 — 59 leaves). 


V aidyavidyavinoda 

(Stein 


190 — ‘142 leaves) 2 . 

FI. 351 (inc.). Govt. Ori. Lib. 
Madras 39. I. O. 114, 1507. 
Peters. 4.39. Rgb. 923, 924. 3 

Part III, P. 59a— sfSRTft — 

Ayurvedasaravali (Hpr. 1, 31). 

Be." 452. Lz 1220. Tb 174. 


1. This MS =No. X0S8 of 1886-92 (B. O R. I.) dated Samvat 1874 

{=A. D 1818) The author of this work is it is a com- 

mentary on the of (Vide P. 142|of Des Cata. 

of Vaidyaka MSS bv H D. Sharma, Vol. XVI, Part I, 1939— 
B. O R. I.) . 

2. This MS is dated Samvat 1766 (=A D. 1711) 

3. These are Government MSS at B O. K. I, The following are B. O. 

R I Government MSS of sfoSfT^f^, or £o£|[ci frfSfOST , or 

: — 
o 

No. 895 of 1887-91— dated Samvat 1924 (=A. D . 1868) by 
son of frOTnffpFP 


No. 894 of 1887-91 — by 

No. 1054 of 1886-92— dated Samvat 1572 


No. 1057 of 1886-92 — dated Samvat 1743 

sr^crfr? 


(**A, D. 1516) by 
(=^. D. 1687) by 


No. 897 of 1887-91— ppT^TPTtnW dated Samvat 1747 {**=A.D. 1691) 
by or ? 


No. 924 of 1884-87— dated Samvat 1698 (=A. D. 1642). 
No. 923 of 1884-87— dated Samvat 1744 (=A. D. 1688). 
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The foregoing record of the works and manuscripts 
which are named after Dhanvantari prove rather the 
popularity of the name sRFcfft than his historicity. The 
late character of many of these works is evident from the 
information available to me and recorded in the footnotes 
given by me. These footnotes are mainly based on the 
description of the MSS of these works as I found recorded 
in the several descriptive catalogues available at the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona. 

The only work in the above list which can claim 
some antiquity is the The chronology 

of this work on the strength of subsequent references to 
it may be indicated as follows : — 

A. D. 

Date of ( =DN ) prior to 

Amarakoka according to Kshlrasvamin 
(11th century). 

c. 500-600 — Date of Amarakoka according to R. &anna. 

c. 1050-1 100 — Date of Kshlrasvamin who refers to DN’s 
text as wrongly understood by the author 
of the Amarakoka. 

1220 — Quotation from DN by Arunadatta 1 m his 
commentary on the A shtangahridaya of 
Vagbhata II (8th or 9th century A. D.). 


1. Vide A shtdhgahndaya ed. by Hansliastri Paradkar, N* S, Press, Bom- 
bay, 1939— 

Page 118—“ cFTT — ' 


Page 75 — -Arunadatta quotes from a work called STM’TK as 

follows : — 

„ r %*rr srw 

This work called seems to be different from the 3Mrdf<- 
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c. 1260 — Hemadri 1 in his commentary on the Ashtanga » 
hridaya refers to DN. 

c. 1550 — Reference to DN by Bhavamiira in his Bhava- 
prakaia (Oxford MS) referred to by Aufrecht. 

Though the identity of Dhanvantari the author of the 
DN with Dhanvantari of Vikrama’s court cannot be 
proved beyond challenge, we have in the DN a work 
ascribed to Dhanvantari possessing an antiquity of about 
1500 years in spite of the variations it might have under- 
gone in its text during this period. We have already 
seen that the Thakore Saheb of Gondal believes that 
DN is the work of Dhanvantari of Vikrama’s court 2 . 
Though Arunadatta and Hemadri, both of the 13th 
century, quote from the DN sparingly, Kshlrasvamin 
of the 1 1th century quotes from this work many times. 3 
The Amardkoka of Amarasimha, the supposed contem- 
porary of Dhanvantari at Vikrama’s mourt, does not 
mention though according to KshJrasvamin 

Amarasimha appears to have used the . The 

priority of to the Amarakosa now resting 

on the single testimony of Kshlrasvamin needs more 
evidence in its support before it could be relied upon 
with implicit confidence. 

As regards the antiquity of the verse which makes 
Dhanvantari a contemporary of KStidasa and other 

1. A shtangahndaya (Paradkar’s Edition). On P. 275 

are quoted. On P. 112 wo get the following quotation i— 

“(twraw ?nf| tot fatFrrwr” 
vfKl »)”. 

2. Vide P. 196 of Aryan Medical Science . 

3. Vide Amarahoia with Com. of Kshlrasvamin, ed by K. G. Oka, Poona, 

1913, Pages 56, 59, 62, 67, 74, 77, 80, 81, 82, 110, 111, 148, 15 6, 157, 
179 etc. — The quotations are introduced by the words 
^ etc. 
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jewels of Vikrama’s court we are told by scholars 1 that it 
is found “in a work of the sixteenth century”. Unless this 
verse is traced in very early sources it is impossible to 
believe in its veracity. 

In the brief note on Dhannantari («n^?cfft:) in the 
Jaina encyclopaedic Abhidhanarajendra (Part IV, 1913) 
P. 2659, the following information is found : — 

(1) is a divine physician as stated in 
the verse — 

fa swswsre 

(2) sufwasr 

(3) «r^rir=A Pandita at the . court of Vikram- 

(4) Yogi who originated the science 

of medicine (^. \ ^ snff.) 

(5) «rran ! rrf^= The Court-physician of king 

of fsrsrafc (Vide ?o ?r.) 

(6) sr*Fctft=A divine hermit who had come down 

to earth for testing wrtRrfrr 

(“fire* ^iTOT^mfrt ^ fd fefa i 
of sar sr?f?r??rrar5tf: umcmrol »»” 

“?cft ^TT %HT?rd STSSt ST cTT^rat” sfh 
— snaRWsRJsrfiTfT ? a*. ^ as) 


1. Vide P 239 of Imperial Gazetteer of India , Vol II (Historical), Oxford, 
1909 'Speaking of the mythical Vikramaditya the author observes : — 

"‘With Vikramaditya an often-quoted verse occurring in a work of 
the sixteenth century associates a number of distinguished authors, 
including Kalidasa, as the ‘nine gems’ of his court Sufficiently dubious 
owing tq its lateness, this verse loses all chronological validity as 
we do not know with certainty who was meant by Vikramaditya. 
The date of each of the literary men named in it must therefore of 
course be ascertained on separate and independent evidence. 

As to Kalidasa, the most famous of the nine gems, we have now good 
reason to believe that he flourished not later than A. D. 450. On the 
other hand his knowledge of the scientific astronomy borrowed from 
the Greeks shows that he can hardly have lived earlier than 
A. XX 300/* 
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(7) «rrareifT==A physician of srtflsr, resident of 


— 3fT9T5«I^sn 


From the above references the two aspects of 
sRRrft, viz., human and divine are sufficiently clear. 
As the Brahmanical legend makes sRRTfi; a gem of 
Vikrama’s court and as he is supposed to be the 
author of the we must regard him human. 

In the same manner the Jaina legend makes sRwfr 
a physician of King of few rg’ * and thus 

makes him human according to the story given in 
faqwsra (earlier than c. A. D. 400). We have seen 
above that the work is supposed to be 

prior to Amarasimha who is assigned to the 6th century 
A. D. If this priority is correct, we are led to the con- 
clusion that both the Brahmanical and the Jaina legends 
which associate with the court of a ruling 

king are very early legends, the historical origins of 
which, if any, need to be studied in sources prior to A. D. 
500 or so. And if Vikramaditya 1 himself is regarded as 


I note here some ivories, associated with fa^ftr or fa’HiHlfcz?', as 
recorded m the JmaratnakoSa (Calalogus Catalogorum of Jaina MSS) 
by Pi of H. D Velankar This Ko&a is now being published by the 
B. O R. Institute, Poona The works refeired to above <ire as 
follows . — 

by composed before Samoat 1492=* A, D, 1436 

by Pandit mUfft 

fa’t^Npi.’t by Rajameru, pupil of Sadhuiatna (m Sanskrit piobe) 
--MS dated 1589 
faVi^r^r by Rama chandra 

fa fa’I by Ramachandra 

fa^vfTW^ 

by ^rutasagara 
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a historical personage, the association of with 

his court, as traditionally believed, may have had 
some substratum of fact, though it is difficult to make 
all the gems of Vikrama’s court contemporaries on the 
strength of a verse found in a late work of the 16th cen- 
tury A. D. In the present paper I have recorded some 
useful information about ssarcrir which by its very 
nature cannot be conclusive unless all the problems 
that arise out of this information are satisfactorily solved. 

I have not studied the Jaina sources in their entirety 
with reference to the tradition about Vikramaditya and 
hence it is not possible for me to say what additional 
information they contain about Dhanvantari and his 
association with Vikramaditya’s court. Similarly I 
claim no knowledge of the Buddhist sources, if any, 
with regard to the Vikrama traditions. I may, however, 
note here that neither the Dictionary of Pali Profer 
Names 1 nor the Pali-Enghsh Dictionary 3 contains any 
reference to the name Dhanvantari. 


As the present paper was prepared at short 
notice, I have had no time to go through the entire 
literature 3 about the Vikrama Era in search of Dhan- 
vantari. Even with a little more time it would have been 



(anonymous) 
by Ramachandra 

Tin Saihvat 1490 (*=A. D. 1434) 
by Merutunga Sttri 
by jwr 
by %rrffir 

by , 

1. By G. P Malalasekara, London, Vols. I and II (1 937-38). 

2. By Rhys Davids, Chipstead, 1925. 

3. Vide article on " Vikrama Em" by Vincent A* Smith in the Encyclopae- 

dia of Religion and Ethic* by J. Hastings, Vol XII, 1921, F. 623.— 
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impossible to get access to all the literature on the 
subject, which has now leapt into prominence owing to 
the completion of 2000 years of the Vikrama Era . 

Aufrecht 1 refers to a MS of a work called 

Pet. 728.” This MS was extant at St. Petersburg. 
We may get some information about it after the present 
world war and see what light it throws on the nine 
jewels of Vikrama’s court. Aufrecht also refers to 
numerous works 2 associated with fsraar or fawfesr 
but time and space forbid me to study them in the present 
paper and hence such a study must be left to a future 
occasion. 

Smith records important literature on the subject at the end of his 
article Smith observes : — 

“No record is known of any raid Vikrama or Vikramaditya at 
Ujjam or elsewhere in 58 or 57 B C. # from whose accession the 
epoch of the era might be reckoned But it is possible that such 
a raja may have existed and the presumption is that the 
name Vikrama as applied to the eia should be that of the king 
who established it ” 

“The name Vikrama or Vikramaditya appears not to have been 
* applied to the era until quite a late date in the 10th or 1 1th 

century A D.” 


1. Vide Catalogue Caialogorum , I, 569 


2. Vide CC, I, 569— cf fawf fe*PT, f%W- 

(a medley of legends about Vikramaditya by 


written at the beginning of the 19th century), 



and CC, III. 120— cf. and 
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VIKRAMADITYA IN THE SANSKRIT TRADITION 

By 

K. A. Subramania Iyer, Lucknow 

The study of the Vikramaditya tradition in 
Sanskrit literature is another occasion for regretting that 
the original of Gunadhya’s Brihatkatha in PaiSachl is now 
lost to us and that from the three summaries of it now 
available it is not possible to get a clear idea of all ‘the 
contents of the original work. It would be of special 
interest to know whether the work as Gunadhya wrote 
it contained any stories relating to Vikramaditya. If 
it did, that would be the earliest work containing the 
Vikramaditya tradition. 

While the existence, in ancient days, of an author 
called Gunadhya and of a work of his 
Bri hatha t L Ga ^ hya ’ s called Brihatkatha is no more in 
doubt, their exact date has not yet 
been fixed. The Brihatkatha was well-known in the 7th 
century A. D., because Dandin, Subandhu and Bana 
knew it. 1 It is, however, not easy to decide how much 

i. (<*) ^rr ff ^ st®# i 

—Dandin: K&vyMaria, I* 36, 
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earlier than the 7th century it is. As all the three Sans- 
krit summaries of it which we possess contain a cycle of 
stories relating to Udayana Vatsaraja, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the original Paigach! work also contained 
a similar cycle of stories and if it was from this cycle that 
Bhasa, a predecessor of Kalidasa, borrowed the material 
for his Svapnavasatiadatta, we reach for the Brihatkatha 
a date much earlier than the 7th century A.D., perhaps 
the third or fourth century A.D. Lacote points out that 
the 5th sarga of the Brihatkathdslokasathgraha con- 
tains references to artisans and craftsmen, especially 
Greek artisans and craftsmen, who could make flying 
machines 1 . Wintemitz suggests that if this goes back 
to the original Brihatkatha, it would point to the 
period when the Gandhara art flourished in India as 
the period when the Brihatkatha came into existence, 
i. e., the 1st century A. D. 2 

However that may be, the next point which it 

Did the original would be interesting to decide is 
BrihatkatM mention whether the original Brihatkatha con- 

Vikramdditya } . , ° . 

tamed a cycle of stones relating to 
Vikramaditya. Wintemitz was of the opinion that 
Subandhu must have found in the Brihatkatha which 
he knew a cycle of stories relating to Vikrama, 
because in one passage of the Vasavadatta (P. 110, Hall’s 
edition) there is a “sure reference to the story of the 
maiden becoming a statue’’. 3 I have not got Hall’s 


(b) srfer etc. 

—Subandhu: Vdsavadatfa, Pp 123-124 (Vam Vila&a Edition). 

(<=) s’jgff'KRww? $a*fl'-GsraisRT i 

fenwrc wgz&n 11 

— Bana : Harshacharita, Intro. Verso IS. 
1 Lacole : Essay on Gwnadhya and Brihatkatha, 

2. Wintemitz : GescUchte der indiscJm Liteyafur—'&nltev Band, P. 316. 

3. Wintemitz : Ibid , P. 313. 
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edition of the Vasctvadatta with me, but the passage 
must be the following according to'the VanI Vilasa edition: 
3?% sTsmfsswta- 

*n*r i 1 

Everything turns on the meaning and significance of 
srswfsssrafrrcitM: Lacote quotes the 

passage according to Hall’s edition, the explanations 
of Sivarama Tripathin, Jagaddhara and Narasimha and 
the interpretations adopted by Hall, Speyer and Von 
Mankowski. He seems to prefer, on the whole, that of 
Von Mankowski, but proposes one of his own, without 
being convinced of its correctness. 2 

Our only interest in this passage of the Vasavadatta 
lies in finding out whether it indicates that the Brihat- 
katha which Subandhu knew contained stories relating 
to Vikramaditya. The passage means that the houses 
of Kusumapura were like the lambakas of the Brihat- 
katha because they had "fialabhanjikas”. In the case of 
houses the word salabhahjika must mean ‘statue*. It 
was a recognised custom to decorate houses with statues 
of Vidyadharas, Vidyadharls, Yakshas, etc. It is not 
equally clear what the expression means when applied 
to the ‘lambakas’ of the Brihatkatha. ‘Lambakas’ are 
divisions of the Brihatkatha,, divisions which have per- 
sisted in the Kathasaritsagara and the Brihatkathaman- 
jari. Sivarama Tripathin remarks : srrasrfasasn 
If this explanation is right, Subandhu must have meant 
that in every lamba’ of the Brihatkatha the heroine 
‘Salabhanjika’ played a part. We have not the slightest 
reason to believe that such was the case because such is not 
the case in any of the versions of the Brihatkatha which 
we now possess. In fact, no heroine of that name figures 

1. V&savadaffi, Pp. 123-124 (VanI Vilasa Edition}. 

2, Lacote ; Essay on Guyddhya and the Brihatkatha, P. 165. 
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in them. Jagaddhara’s explanation : &alabhanjika= 
Vidyadharl, has been interpreted to mean the heroines 
who give their name to some of the lambakas of the 
Kathasaritsagara . ‘ '^alabhanj ikopaSobhitaih’ ’ would thus 
mean "associated with Vidyadharls” and this epithet can 
apply both to the houses of Kusumapura which are de- 
corated with statues of Vidyadharls and to the lambakas 
of Brihatkatha which are called after some ‘Vidyadharl’ 
or other . 1 The difficulty in this interpretation is that 
not all the names of the lambakas of the Brihatkatha 
are names of Vidyadharls. &aktiya$olambaka* and Vi- 
shama filalambaka are instances. It is true that many 
of them are associated with names of women, but these 
women are not all "Vidyadharls”. For Subandhu’s 
epithet to be appropriate, it is necessary that all the 
lambakas should be associated with "Vidyadharls” 
and that is not the case, at least in the Kathasaritsagara, 
and we cannot be sure whether it was so or not in the 
original Brihatkatha. 

The same difficulty confronts us in the third ex- 
planation, that of Narasimha: asr 

'UWW In the Vishamafillalambaka there is the story of 
, a ialabhanjika, the story of a woman who is turned into 
a fialabhanjika or statue, but this does not happen in 
any other lambaka. But Wintemitz did not attach 
much importance to this point, but was more struck 
by the fact that this story occurs in a lambaka asso- 
ciated with the name of Vishamafila or Vikramaditya 8 
and concluded that a cycle of stories relating to Vikrama- 
ditya must have existed in the original Brihatkatha. To 

‘ 1. See Lacote ; Essay on Gutiadhya and the Brihatkatha, Pp. 164-165. 

2. JTFfrr <r Prtt i 

■ ’ ■ 5WT =3T II 

—Katha., P. 567 (N. S. P. Editioa). 
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me, the conclusion does not seem to be justified. If 
Subandhu’s epithet means anything, it must mean that 
all the lambalcas of the Brihatkathd were associated 
with ‘Salabhafljika’, but the story of a woman turning 
into a galabhafijika occurs only in the VishamaSilalam- 
baka where Kalavatl is cursed by Indra to be trans- 
formed into a statue (Saiablianjika). 1 The only con- 
clusion which can be drawn from these considerations 
is that while the possibility of the original Brihatkathd 
having contained a cycle of stories relating to Yikrama 
is not absolutely ruled out, the passage from Subandhu 
cannot be interpreted to mean that. 


The next earliest work to contain a definite refe- 
rence to Vikramaditya is the SaptaSatl of Hala. Ac- 
cording to Keith, the work was produced in the period 
from A. D. 200 to 450. 2 Winternitz allows an earlier 
date for Hala, t. e., 1st or 2nd century A. D., as he 
comes, according to Puramc tradition, in the middle 
of the list of Andhra kings who bore the name of 
Satavahana or 6alivahana and who ruled from about 
the 3rd century B. C. to about the 3rd ce'ntury A. D. 3 
Thus the date of Hala is not certain, but there is no 
doubt that he lived sometime in the early centuries 
of the Christian Era and that is quite enough for our 
purpose. In his Saptasati, there is a clear reference to 
Vikramaditya: — 


* 




jspErr =sr ^rnwfinrr i 

ot: wrr sr: tt 

Tmrff ’TR^r *rftspffcrcwfir ti 


— Kafhiz,, P. 573, Verse 145. 
2. Keith. : Bistory o f Sanskrit Literature, P. 224. 

3 Wmtemitz : Geschichte der indischen Literatur, Vol. Ill, Pp. 102403. 
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“By being pleased at being nicely massaged and trans- 
ferring its mtm to your hand ( zsm ^ ) her foot 
seems to have learnt to act like Vikramaditya who gives 
a lac into the hand (of his servant) being pleased with 
his help in destroying the enemy (Hf ) ” l 

The interest of this passage is not only the men- 
tion of Vikramaditya by name, but the reference to the 
most important feature of the later Vikrama tradition, 
namely, his extraordinary generosity. This point will 
be elaborated later on. 

Though the majority of scholars believe that 
Subandhu is earlier than Bana on the ground that the 
Vasavadatta mentioned by the latter in the verse : — 

'TTOSgSOTT W1 U* 

is the V asavadatta of Subandhu, Pt. R. V. Krishnama- 
charya argues in the Introduction to his edition of the 
Vasavadatta that Subandhu is later than Bana . 3 Even 
if he is later than Bana, he cannot be much* later and 
a reference to Vikramaditya in Subandhu’s Vasavadatta 
must be looked upon as an early reference. The 
following verse contains such a clear reference: — 

m ESPRIT f^rTT figa?: | 

TTcr^frT vf? || 

‘‘Ever since Vikramaditya passed away, all taste has dis- 
appeared from the world, new and inferior poets and 
patrons are flourishing and who does not do what, just 
as when the lake dries up, all swans disappear, cranes 
do not flourish and Kanka birds do not fly .” 4 

1. GathasaptaSati, V. 64 (N. S. P. Edition). 

2. Harshachanta, Intro Verse No. 11. * 

, 3. Vasavadatta, Introduction P. xxxiff. 

4. V&savadatta, P. 11 (Vani ViUssa Edition). 
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This verse also records another important element 
in the Vikramaditya tradition, namely, that king’s patro- 
nage of the literary arts. 

Stray verses referring to Vikramaditya and men- 
tioning one or more of the features 
to vlkraIiduyJ efem>tS found in the Vikrama tradition are 
found scattered in Sanskrit literature. 
For instance, the Sarasvatikanihabharana of Bhoja has 
the verse : 


spT & % * tfsfcrarTfs*: ii 1 

Adhyaraja is explained by the commentator as &aliva- 
hana whom tradition associates with Prakrita as persi- 
stently as it associates Sahasanka or Vikramanka with 
Samskrita. The Subhashitaratnabhandagara quotes a 
verse praising the generosity of Vikrama: 

cT^TtST 3TTRT: ibnfasft cSTgsm 

fipwraf 

wwfcstftf: 3ma:n 2 

O O ->5 


These stray verses coming down at least from the 
time of Hala are an indication of the 

The Brihatkathamafi- „ t . _ . i TTM _ ... 

jar* of Kshemmdra and way in which the Vikramaditya 

the Kathasantsagara . ..... , . 

tradition was growing m the country. 


Exactly when all this tradition grew sufficiently to find 
expression in a cycle of stories centering round Vikrama 
and collected together in one work or forming a distinct 


part of a more comprehensive work is not easy to say. 
The fact that so many kings ruling over different parts 
of India in the early centuries of the Christian Era are 
anxious to take the title of Vikramaditya is a proof that 


1. Bhoja in Sayasvatikantkabharana, II. 15 (N. S. P„ Edition), 

2. Subhashitaratnabhandagara, P. 122, Verse 181. 
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the tradition had grown sufficiently and taken roots in 
the imagination of the people. The earliest work which 
we actually have containing a cycle of Vikramaditya 
stories is the Byihatkathamanjarl of Kshemendra written 
probably about 1037 A. D. Not far removed from it is 
the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva, written between 
1063 and 1081 A. D. Coming as they both do from 
Kashmir, they agree to a very great extent in the stories 
centering round Vikramaditya. The divisions of both 
these works are called lambakas and in both stories 
relating to Vikramaditya are found, mainly in the 
Vishamafflla-lambaka which is the 10th lambaka in the 
Brihatkathamanjarl and the last one in the Kathasarit- 
sagara. 

After these two works belonging to the eleventh 
The Simh&sana- century, we come to another work 
dvutnmSikd, which is a collection of stories all of 

which celebrate the exploits of Vikramaditya. The 
Sirhhasanadvatrimsika is available to us in as many 
as five recensions four of which have been critically 
edited and translated by Prof. Edgerton in the 
Harvard Oriental Series Vols. 27 and 26. As all the 
stories are told to King Bhoja of Dhara who ruled in the 
first half of the 11th century A. D., the work cannot be 
earlier than that, but the mention of Hemadri, the 
author of the Chaturvargachintamani , in the Southern 
recension makes it certain that at least that recension is 
as late as the 13th century A. D. 1 The work is known 
by many names : — 

SifSrfepT, etc., in the different 





«© 

Vtkrama’s Advmfwes, H. O. S. Vol. 27, P, 79, 
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manuscripts of the different recensions. After a careful 
study of all the recensions, Prof. Edgerton came to 
the conclusion that they all go back to an original 
which is not now available . 1 It is remarkable that the 
stories found in this work are totally different from 
those which are found in the Brihatkathamanjarl or 
the Kathdsaritsdgara, though the character of Vikrama 
is approximately the same everywhere. Of the four 
recensions edited by Prof. Edgerton, one is entirely 
in verse, another entirely in prose and very brief and 
the remaining two, the Southern and the Jainistic ones, 
are in mixed prose and verse. In spite of this point 
of resemblance between these two recensions and works 
like the Pahchatantra and the Hitopadesa there is no 
special intention to teach morals or nlti in the 
Vikramacharita. The main intention seems to be 
just to tell the story and to glorify Vikramaditya. Prof. 
Edgerton has considered at length the authorship of these 
five recensions of the Vikramacharita and his conclu- 
sion may be stated in his own words : “We know nothing 
of the authorship of the original Vikramacharita nor do 
we know who the redactors of the individual versions 
were, except in the case of JR (Jainistic recension) and 
perhaps of Var R.” z 

The Jainistic recension is attributed to one 
Kshemaiikara Muni and the Vararuchi recension to one 
Vararuchi. 

The very existence of the Jainistic recension is a 
proof of the great interest which the Jainas took in 
the Vikramaditya tradition. This interest can be 
traced in the Parkmndthacharita of Vadidevasfiri where 
there is a cycle of stories centering round Vikramaditya 

1. Vikrama's A dventures — Translation, H. O. S, 26, P.XXX. 

% Vikrama’s Adventures^ Translation, P, LVIII {EL tX S. Vol. 26). 
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who appears as a parrot and in the Panchadandachhattra- 
prabandha, the story of the parasol having five handles, 
belonging to the 15th century. The Vikrama tradi- 
tion as found in Jain works is naturally coloured by 
Jainism. 


Two more works incorporating the Vikramaditya 

Virachanta ofAnant tradition must be mentioned : the 
and phvdhanakaM of Viracharita of Ananta and the &alivaha- 
nakathd of Sivadasa. The interest of 
these two works lies in the emphasis which they put o n 
one aspect of the Vikrama tradition, namely, the fight 
between Vikrama and &alivahana. The rivalry and en- 
mity of these two personalities are not confined to the 
political field. Even in the patronage of arts and letters, 
they stand for two different things. Vikrama is on the 
side of Sanskrit and &alivahana on the side of Prakrit. 


Needless to say that the Vikrama tradition was 

Madhavanala and P aSSed 011 t0 the literatures of the 

Kamakandaia modern Indian languages when these 

developed after the Apabhram£a stage and practically all 
these languages have their cycle of stories centering 
round Vikrama. To cite only one instance, there is the 
Madhavanalakdmakandala of Ganapati, a work in 
Gujarati, belonging to the 16th century A. D. It is 
the story of how the two lovers Madhavanala and 
Kamakandala are united by Vikrama who appears in 
the usual role of “one who helps those in 

distress”. The work assumed very great popularity 
in Gujarat. 

It now remains to study in some detail the different 
aspects under which king Vikrama is 
Vikrama s Generosity p resen ^- ec J £ 0 us by tradition. Of all 

the different aspects of the character of Vikrama, that of 
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generosity and charity is easily the most important. 
There is absolutely no limit to his generosity. As the 
first statuette declares in the Vikramacharita : — 

srtfeit srem 1 

“ At a look ( from the king ) a beggar received a 
thousand pieces of money; at a word spoken ten 
thousand; at a smile a hundred thousand; and if his 
favour was won, the king gave a crore .” 2 This idea is 
repeated again and again in the Vikramacharita. King 
Vikrama simply does not know the distinction between 
himself and others: — • 

%cfP£r«r* qrtssf ffir mfsen 3 

“In his heart never arose the question : is this man 
a stranger or does he belong to my side ?” 4 

The power of Vikrama’s generosity did not die with 
him. After he died, his throne was buried in a field as 
there was no one considered fit to sit on it. Many many 
years afterwards, during the reign of King Bhoja, this 
field came into the possession of a Brahmana who erected 
a platform just at the place where the throne was buried, 
wherefrom he watched over the crops of the field. The 
power of the throne was so great that as long as the 
Brahmana was on the platform, he felt the most generous 
impulses and invited all and sundry to come and partake 
of the crop. As soon as he came down from the platform, 
these generous impulses left him and he began to chase 
those who had accepted his hospitality. This is what 
happened to King Bhoja and his followers, who were 
passing the Brahmana’s field. Puzzled by this, King Bhoja 

1. H. O. S. Vol. 27. P. 47. 

2. H. O. S. Vol. 26, p. 52. 

3. H. O. S. Vol. 27, P. 53 

4. H. O. S. Vol. 26, P. 59. 
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himself mounted the platform and felt the same generous 
instincts. He wanted to remove the world’s distress, 
to abolish poverty from the world ; he wanted to punish 
the wicked and reward the good ; he felt that he could 
even sacrifice his body if anybody required it : — 
^tirtrsrear i fereitTfa: ritew 

fawrj fssi 3<»S!ftaT: \ assHT: Tm'kT: l snfor 

srpT t arfepr aw nfs mti srrsffa®?fa i 1 

King Vikrama’s generosity often took the extraordinary 
form of surrendering the fruits of his own labour to some 
needy person. Once he learnt from an ascetic the magic 
rite for attaining immortality and spent a whole year in 
practising this rite with all its hardships. At the end 
of the year, a divine being surged forth from the 
sacrificial fire and gave the king the fruit of immortality. 
The king took it and returned to the city. On the way, 
he met one who was afflicted with leprosy and was about 
to die. He gave him the divine fruit . 2 On another 
occasion, when he saves a Brahmana couple from 
drowning, the latter gives him, in gratitude, all the ‘punya* 
of his previous pious deeds. Immediately afterwards, 
Vikrama meets a ‘Brahmarakshasa’ to whom he transfers 
the Brahmana’s 'punya’ so that he may be saved from 
the awful condition of being a Brahmarakshasa . 3 
Similarly Vikrama obtains a Kashmirian linga which 
granted all desires from an ascetic to whom he had told 
the story of King RajaSekhara. On the way home, he meets 
a poor Brahmana to whom he gives away the linga . 4 
His generosity sometimes takes unusual forms. On one 
occasion, his priest Vasumitra went to bathe in the 
Ganges at Benares and Prayaga and on the way back came 

1, H. O. S. Vol. 27, P. 23. ~~ 

, 2. H. O. S. 27, Pp 95-96. 

3. H. O S. 27, Pp 115-116. 

4. H. O. S. 27, P. 123. 
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to a place ruled by the nymph ManmathojjXvanl. She 
was unmarried and had taken the vow to marry only 
one who has the courage to plunge in boiling oil. The 
priest reports this to King Vikrama who goes there 
and actually jumps into boiling oil. The nymph heals his 
burnt body and gives him a beautiful form and is quite 
ready to marry him. But the king, out of sheer genero- 
sity, requests her to marry the priest Vasumitra. 1 His 
generosity extends even to his enemies. That is how he 
once threw himself into the sacrificial fire to save his 
rival from the trouble of doing so every day according 
to the instructions of the goddesses whom he sought 
to please for obtaining wealth to be given away. 2 King 
Vikrama once expresses himself as follows on the great- 
ness of generosity and charity: — 

promarorsft strut, piuRRiry- 

i 

STRUT fiURUfift * «TPT 

u snrssfh fat sr. wferu u 3 

“Even stupid men mount upon seats of ease and those 
who possess them, upon elephants and horses ; betel and 
such (luxuries) arc eaten by actors and libertines ; ele- 
phants and other (beasts) devour food ; even sparrows 
and other (birds) dwell in mansions. Such creatures are 
not fit objects of praise. That man is truly worthy of 
praise upon earth who actively engages in giving to 
people their desires ,(or perhaps, who virtuously gives 
to people their desires)”. 4 


Next to 

Vtkyama's Courage 


generosity, the tradition celebrates 
Vikrama’s courage. We have seen 
already how he gives away freely what 


1. H. 0, 

S. 27, Pp. 128-129. 

2. H. 0. 

3. 27, P* 138. 

3* H. 0, 

S. 27, P. 236. 

4. H. 0, 

S. 26, P. 254. 

■ 
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has been won by courage and endurance. The two are 
frequently mentioned together in the texts : — 

?rw Trsmw af^rara 

ttc wTr^rt Jifsr n 1 

“In the old days, there (in Pataliputra) lived a king 
called Vikramatunga who never shrank from charity to 
the needy nor from battle with his enemies.” 

$$ rROTt 5TTf?cn a 

Sometimes it is very difficult to distinguish between 
Vikrama’s courage and generosity. The former is the 
generous gift of the most precious of all the things 
which he had, namely, his own life. Thus he was once 
ready to cut off his own head, as an offering to Goddess 
Bhuvaneivarl, in order that the headless bodies of a 
man and a woman may come back to life . 3 On another 
occasion also, he is ready to offer his head to a goddess 
in order that she may bring water to a tank . 4 How he 
once plunges into boiling oil, an act of no mean 
courage, has already been mentioned. Not in- 
frequently, Vikrama’s courage takes the form of actual 
fights with evil beings and their destruction. Thus he 
kills a Rakshasa who used to torment a woman every 
night: — 

era swffefs sffif TraT » 5 

Helping those who are in distress was looked upon as 
the most legitimate use of his courage by Vikrama. 
That was how he once offered himself to be sacrificed to 
the Goddess ^onitapriya of Vetalapura in place of the 
human victim of that day who was being dragged to 

1 Kaikasants&gara, P. 160, Verse 54 (N. S. Edition), 

2. H O. S 27, P. 53. 

3. B. O S. 27, P. 80. 

4. H. O. S. 27, P. 85. 

5. H. O. S. 27, P. 108. 
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be slaughtered in the very presence of Vikrama. 1 The 
goddess was so pleased with his courage and generosity 
that she even offered to refrain from taking human 
victims in the future. 

Vikrama’s courage was of a most comprehensive 
kind. It was associated not only with physical 
endurance, but also with nerve. He could not only 
face human enemies, but could deal with ghosts. In 
Avantipurl, there lived a very rich merchant who 
built for himself a magnificent mansion at very great 
expense. Then on an auspicious day, after performing 
all the prescribed ceremonies meant to propitiate the 
higher powers, he began to live in it. On the very first 
night, the merchant had hardly lied down on his bed 
when he heard somebody shout " I am falling”. 
Knowing that there was nobody in the house but him- 
self, he was puzzled and then terrified. He lighted a 
lamp and went to bed again but again heard the same 
voice call out “I am falling”. His terror increased and 
he passed the night somehow without sleeping. The 
next day he reported the whole incident to King 
Vikrama. The king, realising that the merchant 
was in terror and was probably feeling regret for 
having spent such a large sum of money on a haunted 
house, offered to buy it at cost price. The merchant 
was pleased and agreed to it. When the transaction 
was completed, the king decided to spend the night 
in the house himself, against the advice of all his friends. 
When he lay down in bed, he heard the same voice call 
out ‘T am falling”. The king replied "By all means do 
and you had better hurry up.” Then a golden statue 
of a man fell and the spirit which was presiding over it 
congratulated the king on his courage, showered 

1 . h. o. s. 27. " ~ 
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flowers on him and disappeared. Next day, the king 
took the statue to his palace . 1 


Not only was Vikrama himself very courageous, 
Tr „ . . , but he had a liking for those who 

the Brave were courageous and was prepared to 

overlook their other faults. That is why he gave protec- 
tion to the son of a Brahmana who was loved by and 
was living with a woman whom he had saved from 
the fury of a mad elephant when everybody else had 
deserted her including her husband. The man and the 
woman were, of course, not quite happy, as they were 
being watched and criticized by others. But Vikrama 
had a weakness for such dare-devil characters : — 


"Thus kings, being pleased with the brave and the 
intelligent, become generous towards them." 


The courage of Vikrama was used for the protec- 
tion of Dharma and for the destruction of all those who 
swerved from the path of Dharma. The idea that he 
destroyed all those foreign peoples who tried to invade 
India and destroy her ancient culture is often expressed 
in the literature. Here is a typical statement from the 
Brihatkathamanjan : — 

giTPT 3*^11 

§®tnCT«5 ’TTOSfaftef cSWreKH I 

^ WFt^TTSKT l » 3 

Another aspect of Vikrama which is often 
Varna’s Magical stressed by tradition is his magical 
Powers , power, his control of semi-divine 

1 H O. S 27, P. 239 

2. Katkasantsagara, P. 122 (N S. Edition) 

3. Bnhatkathamanjan, P. 433. 
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beings and genii. When Madanamanj arl, the wife of 
Manibhadra, brother of Kubera, is tormented by a 
Kapalika who performed a gruesome rite on the 
cremation ground in order to attract her towards 
him, she appeals to Vikrama, who at once appears and 
summons the Vetala Agniiikha and tells him to deal 
with the wicked Kapalika as he deserves . 1 In one of the 
stories of the Vikramarkacharita we are told how the 
king actually came by his Magic Powers. Once upon a 
time,' a naked ascetic came into the king’s presence and 
pronounced a blessing upon him. Then he invited 
him to go to the crematorium and help him in perform- 
ing a ceremony. The king did accordingly, but found 
that the ascetic was trying to sacrifice him to the deity. 
The king proved a match for the ascetic who was 
himself offered up instead. It was at this ceremony 
that a vampire (Vetala) became attached to the king 
and gave him the Eight Magic Powers . 2 On another 
occasion, he visits a Yogin who teaches him a ’mantra’ 
with the help of which he obtains the divine fruit of 
immortality. On another occasion he was actually enter- 
tained by the personifications of the Eight Magic 
Powers. He was taken by a Brahmana named Anargala 
to a temple situated near a beautiful lake. In one part 
of the lake the water was hot. In the middle of the 
night eight divine women came out of the fair lake from 
the midst of the hot water and went into the temple 
, and worshipped. In the morning they saw Vikrama, 
invited him to go to their city and entered into the hot 
water. The king did the same thing. They took him 
to their great city in the lower regions, honoured him 
and offered the kingdom to him. The king declined 
the kingdom and a sked them who they were;. They an- 

1. Kathasarits&gara, P. 570 (N. S Edition), 

2. H. O. S. 27, P. 13. 
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swered they were the Eight Magic Powers, viz., Anima 
(Minuteness), Mahima (Greatness), Laghima (Lightness), 
Garima (Heaviness), Prapti (Acquisition), ISita (Supre- 
macy), Va^ita (Dominion), Prakamya (Irresistible Will). 
When the king prayed that he may be endowed with 
these Eight Powers, they gave him eight jewels which 
were endowed with these powers. 

Vikrama’s patronage of learning is another im- 

rws Patronage P ortant element in the Vikrama tradi- 
0 / Learning tion and to this day in India any king 

or chieftain who collects round himself a group of 
learned men and poets is compared to Vikramaditya. 
His generosity to the poor and the needy is only 
surpassed by his munificence towards poets and 
learned people. His love of Sanskrit language and 
literature has become proverbial. The nine ‘gems’ 
who flourished at the court of Vikrama include talents 
of all types : Poet (Kalidasa and Ghatakarpara), 
Physician (Dhanvantari), Lexicographer (Amarasimha 
and Kshapanaka), Astronomer (Varahamihira), Gram- 
marian (Vararuchi). We have no information as to 
what was the special work of &ahku and Vetalabhatta. 
It is true that no work earlier than the Jyotirvidabharana 
of the 16th century A. D. has been found in which this 
tradition is recorded, but there is no reason to doubt 
that the tradition is a much older one. It is true that 
we have plenty of evidence to show that these nine 
gems could not have been contemporaries. The tra- 
dition is none the less interesting because it emphasises 
the character of Vikrama as the patron of learning. 
As 'is the custom even today in all darbars, lavish 
praise was bestowed on the patron. The Jain version of 
the Vikramacharita gives us an idea of the kind 1 of 
praise which must have been addressed to King 
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Vikrama by the learned men assembled at his court. 
Here are one or two specimens : — 

3rar«Ef> arfir h 

<a « e 

%*ri n swfmt i 



a* mficmreicrt qimu 1 


“If you will not be angry at an exaggeration nor hold 
it to be sarcasm, then we will say — for whose tongue 
does not like to praise marvels? — all the oceans, O Sire, 
which were dried up by the rows of blazing flames kindled 
by your youthful majesty, have since been filled by the 
water of tears of your enemies’ wives.” 2 
srcJj^srr: fhtOtt fir^r: 

o o 

SantfcfHfa fsracft famfa AT ^T??TT% tm:\ 
srremfa *rgu§: ?§fafafir smlfa srras mr- 

firafatf y u emre Affirm: it 3 

s 6 no <a 


“Very high the mountains spring forth on every side 
and extensive are the seas, yet you support them all 
and are not in the least wearied ; homage to you ! 
While I thus in admiration am making repeated praise 
of the Earth, then I am reminded that your arm supports 
Her and words fail me.” 


Vikrama a Poet 


But Vikrama was more than a mere patron of 
poets. In the anthologies which have 
come down to us from the past, there 
are some verses attributed to King Vikramaditya. For 
instance, in the Sttbhashitavali of Vallabhadeva {1467 
A. D.) seven verses are attributed to him. 4 In the 
fearngadharafiaddhati (1363 A. D.) there are three such 


1. H. o. S. 27, P. 236. 

2, H. O. S. 27, P. 255. 

3. H. O. S. 27, P. 236. 

4, Suhhashif avail, Verses 506, 507, 

(Bombay Sanskrit Series). 
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verses 1 ; the Vidyakarasahasrakam of Vidyakaramiira has 
also three of them 2 ; the Saduktikarnamrita of &rldhara- 
dasa (1205 A. D.) has eight of them ; and the Kavindra- 
vachanasamuchchaya has two of them. 

Here again the question whether King Vikrama 
actually composed the verses which are attributed to 
him in the anthologies, it would be impossible to decide. 
Just now we are only concerned in analysing the different 
elements in the Vikrama tradition and the idea that 
Vikrama himself was a poet is an important element 
in that tradition. That so many Indian kings have 
cultivated literature and have left us works of no mean 
merit is really a continuation of this old Vikrama tra- 
dition. It will not be now out of place to give one or two 
specimens of verses attributed to Vikrama in the antho- 
logies. Here is one from the Subhashitavali : — 

Infect 'rftvrsrt eras*: 
ftrogrf srfasrt 

srBsnwm faro ^ | e^rrOT srssrr u 3 

to 

“I have seen the conduct of wicked people, suffered hu- 
miliation from equals, behaved like a humble dog before 
rich men for the sake of bread, eaten out of skulls, walked 
long' distances, slept on the grass. 0 Fate ! what has 
not been done yet, bring that also. I am ready for that 
also.” 

Here is another from the same collection: — 
fsrarte srftfi 

ifarr foftRRmt u 4 

1 Sarngadharapaddhati , 277 (edited by Peterson, Bombay Sanskrit Senes). 

2. Vidyakarasahasrakam, 170, 563 and 615 {edited by Dr. U. Misra, 

Allahabad University Sanskrit Series, Vol. II). 

3. Subhashitavali of VaUabhadeva, No. 3193 (B. S. S.). 

4. Subhashitavali of VaUabhadeva, No. 506. 
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"Those who are conceited in the learning and miserly 
though full of wealth are really cursed by fate. For 
them verily does Fire come out of water.” 

Here is one from the Vidyakarasahasrakam, at- 
tributed to Vikrama and Kalidasa jointly: — 

sw?r re# jftfrerf ffe %rewi 

mt tt? fre »»’ 

"There is nectar in the mouth of women, but only poison 
in their heart. That is why one drinks their lips, 
but squeezes their heart with the fist.” 

Vikramaditya’s name is associated in the tradi- 
t7 . , tion not only with poetry but also 

Vikrama the Lextcog- 

rapher and Author of with works of a more serious nature. 

a Work on Dhanurveda . , . . . . 

The Samsamvarta is a lexicographical 
< work which is attributed to him. In Biihler's Report, 
P. XXXVI, a work on Dhanurveda is also attributed to 
him. It is only natural that one who was particularly 
good in the art of warfare and who is credited with having 
defeated the Sakas should also be associated with a 
work on the art of warfare, Dhanurveda. 

The erotic tone of some of the verses cited above 

Vikrama the Gallant blin g S US t0 the Sub 3 eCt ° f Vikrama 

and his relations with women. We 
have already seen how he rescues women from the 
clutches of vampires and demons. The B rihatkathdmanj ari 
and the Kathasaritsdgara describe how he acquires a 
large number of wives. In fact, on one occasion, after 
Vikrama had just married Malayavatl, the daughter of 
Malayasiihha, and brought her to his capital, his chief 
queen Kalihgasena felt a little jealousy and resentment, 

1* VidytiLhayasahasrakam* No. 615 (Allahabad University Sanskrit Series, 
No 2) , 
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called Devasena, the king’s gracious friendi and told 
him : 

ms: % g p sgnr: i 1 

“Your Master loves many women.” 

But Devasena tried to comfort her by saying : 

^ M f^t CT q rsw : i 2 

“Divine women come of their own accord to His 
Majesty.” 

The tradition, as recorded in the different works, 
certainly speaks of Vikrama coming by a large number 
of wives. In some cases, he declines the offer and 
urges the person concerned to become the wife of 
somebody else. In other cases, he accepts the offer. 
Thus, the king of Simhala offers his daughter in marriage 
to Vikrama with the words : — 

sffer w 

^ftt vttsr fw. i 
srsraT cT? 4 §*r®**rT a 3 

“I have a jewel of a daughter, all I ever have. King 
Vikrama is the recipient of all jewels. Therefore, I 
offer my charming daughter to him.” 

The offer is accepted. All the obstacles which 
arise in the way of her actually joining Vikrama are 
overcome and the marriage takes place. At about the 
same time, the two maidens who were created by 
Prajapati in order to bring about a quarrel between 
Ghanta and Nighanta, the two demons, were ultimately 
left with Kubera, to be given to the most worthy 
person. It was ultimately decided that they should 

1 Brihatkathamanjan, P 424 (N S. Edition). 

2 BfihatkathamaHjavi, P. 424 (N S. Edition) 

3, Bfihatkathamanjari, P 413 (N S. Edition), 
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be given to King Vikrama, being the most worthy 
person of his day : 

t* tr^f^cT: TfrT: I 1 

King Vikrama accepts the offer and marries them, too. 
In the meantime, Vikrama sees the picture of Malaya vatl, 
the daughter of Malayasimha, and after making great 
efforts and surmounting many obstacles, marries her, 
too . 2 Thus Vikrama marries four wives, one after an- 
other. On another occasion a Sahara, whom King 
Vikrama met in the forest and who rendered him and 
his friend Devasena much service, offers his daughter 
to Vikrama in marriage . 3 Once Vikrama went to Patala 
and came back with a Naga wife, Svarupa by name. 
When he visited Gandharvaloka, he came back with 
Taravatl. Thus wherever he went, he acquired new 
wives, sometimes thrust on him by others, on other 
occasions actually sought by him. 

The Jainas have taken over Vikrama into their 
Vikrama Becomes a tradition and, as already pointed out, 
J atna there are many Jain works where 

Vikrama figures in some capacity or other. Needless 
to say that sometimes Vikrama is presented to us as 
a good Jaina in these works. The Jainistic recension of 
the SitiihasanadvatriiiiHka tells us how the great Jaina 
teacher, Siddhasena Divakara, converted Vikrama to 
his faith and makes the further remark 
srcreMWiftq . 4 This remark has been much discussed. 
Some have seen in it a reference to the founding of an 
era by Vikrama. Literally, it means : “He marfe a 
change in the era of Vardhamana”. 

X. Brthatkathamanjari, P 422 (N. S. Edition) 

2* Brihatkammaftjari, P. 424 (N. S. Edition), 

3. Brihaikathamanj art (N. S. Edition), P. 424. 

4, B, O. S. 27, F* 236. 
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The space allotted to this paper does not permit us 
to pursue the Vikrama tradition in all its detail in the 
Jain literature. Nor is it possible here to analyse the 
contents of the Vlrachanta of Ananta which deals with 
Vikrama and felivahana. We leave it to others more 
competent to deal with the problem^ relating to the 
identification of the Vikrama of the tradition with a 
particular kmg of ancient days. From the way in 
which he is presented in Sanskrit literature, he is King 
Arthur and Don Quixote rolled into one. But he is 
far more than that. He is an ideal. 
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THE GHATAKARPARA* PROBLEM 

By 

Sadashiva L. Katre, Ujjain 

The Ghafakarfiara, a small Sanskrit poem, has 
enjoyed immense popularity with old-type scholars for 
centuries and has been commented upon by several com- 
mentators, ancient and modern, including some of great 
note. MSS of the original poem and of its various 
commentaries are found numerously everywhere 
and it has also been printed a number of times at 
many places. Although its popularity has considerably 
waned with the advent of modern taste during recent 
decades, still literary critics and historians even now 
do not fail to allot some space in their works to the consi- 
deration of its worth, age, authorship, etc. 

The poem contains 15 twenty-two verses according 
to the general printed version which usually includes 
Verse 21 only as an interpolation. Readings and the 
sum-total of verses and the sequence of a few of them 
vary in different recensions as found in MSS and 
adopted by various commentators. Consequently, a 

•The word Is found to be spelt both as 'Ghatakarpara* and as ‘Ghafcakhar- 
para" in old MSS. In Harishena's praSasti m the Allahabad 
Pillar 'Karapara* occurs as the name of one of the tribes subdued by 
Samudragupta. 
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critical edition of the poem based on all the available 
recensions is a desideratum. In Appendix A I have fur- 
nished the recension adopted in ^antisuri’s commen- 
tary on the poem as contained in MS No. 505 
of the Manuscripts Library of the Scindia Oriental 
Institute, Ujjain, mainly because the commentary has 
probably not yet appeared in print and notes a verse 
{viz.. Verse 9) not found in the printed editions of the 
poem seen by me. 

The Ghafakarfiara belongs to the category of Duta- 
Kavyas since therein a collection of clouds is charged 
with the task of bearing a separated beloved’s message 
to her lover who is wandering in some remote quarters 
far away from home even after the setting in of the rains. 
The actual message is contained in Verses 7-20. Verses 
1-5, forming an introduction and depicting briefly the 
advent of the rainy season along with its consequences 
on nature’s scenes and lovers’ hearts, also appear 1 to be 
designed to be uttered by the beloved herself to one of 
her female friends. From the lips of the poet himself 
come three verses, viz., Verse 6 making a third-person 
mention of the beloved and forming a connecting link 
between Verses 1-5 and 7-20, Verse 21 (interpolated 
and not traceable in many recensions including the one 
adopted by Santisuri) noting the lover’s speedy return 
to home as effected by the message and Verse 22 wherein 
the poet makes a bold and boastful assertion regarding 
his unsurpassed skill in Yamaka, nothing less than 
riteously swearing by the sexual indulgences with his 

1. From the use of the vocative form ‘ Kundasamanadanti' in Verse 2 this 
seems to be the most satisfactory view and most of the commentators 
have adopted it. However, the verses have been attributed differently 
by a few commentators like Ramapatimisra (vide P.K. Code's Descrtp* 
live Catalogue of Kavy a MSS , Fart I, 1940, P 298), etc. The figures 
in the above paragraph refer to the popular printed recension. 
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ardently attached consort to bear water (for his whole 
life) in a potsherd (ghatakarpara) for any other poet 
who would vanquish him in that respect. It is from the 
use of the word 'ghatakarpara' in the poet's assertion in 
Verse 22 that the poem derives its strange title. 

As many as eight metres, all middle-sized, are em- 
ployed in this poem of barely twenty-two verses. The 
sentiment of love is drawn upon here with considerable 
elegance and simplicity and we meet with several touch- 
ing, though cursory, allusions to the seasonal scenes 
such as clouds hovering in the sky, raining and thunder- 
ing and associated with the lightning or the rainbow, 
waterfalls in hilly tracts, invisibility of the sun and the 
moon, starless nights, blue grass, blossomed Kadamba, 
Kutaja, Ketaka and Sarja trees, plight of swans, triumph 
of peacocks, the Chataka bird crying for and receiving 
rain-water, fury of elephants, bees sucking jasmine- 
flowers, Cupid’s respective operations on the hearts of 
lovers and beloveds in union or in separation, etc. 
Although the poet has devised fine Yamakas at the 
close of each pair of quarters, — and from his assertion 
in the last verse a display of his skill in Yamaka seems 
to be his main aim in composing the present poem, — 
yet he has done so with a charming ease and with the 
least degree of artificiality. Nowhere does the poetic 
charm appear to be marred or the easy sense of words 
to be sacrificed on account of the Yamakas. Hence the 
description of the Ghatakarpara, simply as 'a highly 
artificial poem’ 1 does not look appropriate and seems to 
be due to the western scholars’ general aversion to arti- 
ficial devices in Sanskrit poetry. In fact, to use the 
words of M. Krishnamachariar, 3 ‘the author’s poetry 

1. M. Monier- Williams : A Sanskrit-EngMsh Dictionary (Oxford, 1899), 
P. 375b. 

2* History of Classical Sanskrit Literature (Madras* 1937), P. 359, 
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in spite of the Yamaka is free and exquisite’ and the 
high estimation in which it has been held for so many 
centuries in India is not unjustified. 

Of course, the poem contains nothing that is unique 
or extraordinary. Its extreme brevity does not appear 
to do full justice to the subject and testifies to the high 
soaring capacity of the poet’s fancy or imagination only 
scantily. Although the cursory descriptions in the 
poem are in themselves poetic and enchanting, very little 
use is made of Arthalankaras or figures of sense. Had 
the said Yamakas, too, been absent, the poem could even 
have been furnished as a specimen of poetry pure and 
simple yet effective. Even the poet’s boastful assertion 
in the last verse appears nothing more than a juvenile 
challenge from a fresh but promising wrestler in the 
arena, since the artificial excellences in many other 
|)oems are definitely much more attractive than the ge- 
neral tri-syllabic Yamaka in this poem. Taking all 
these facts into consideration, the Ghatakarpam can 
best be described as a successful early attempt at fine 
composition of a rising poet showing much promise 
for the future. These findings will be of much help to 
us below while deciding the authorship of the poem. 

Citations from the Ghatakarpam are usually not 
met with in important works on Poetics, but they 
are found in some important works on other 
subjects. Among the latter, two major commen- 
taries on the Amarakosa, viz., the Padachandrikd 1 

1 . E* g., while commenting on the form * Di vakarani sakarau * in Amaya- 

hoia 1 . 3 10, the Padachandrikd says: 

‘TOrsRtnrfa fftassfeGrt' sraam: » — Folio ssa, of ms 

No, 5 65$ of the Sciadia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, 
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(1474 A. C ) ! by Rayamukuta alias Brihaspati and the 
Amarakoiodghdjana 2 by Kshtrasvamin (c. 1100 A. C.) 3 , 
cite passages from this poem to demonstrate the 
grammatical propriety of a seemingly questionable 
form of a compound or to illustrate the use of a 
homonym in a particular sense, etc. Madana in his 
poem Krishnalild composed c. 1623 A. C. adopts 
almost all the lines of the Ghatakarpara, rhyming 
each of them with those of his own composition. 

Commentaries on the Ghatakarpara have continued 
to be written to the other day. Among the last 
century's commentators is also Govardhana alias 
Gattulala, the famous blind diukavi from Gujarat, 
whose learned and elaborate commentary entitled 
Chandrikd, composed and first published in 1866 A. C., 
adequately exposes almost all the beauties of the poem. 
Of utmost importance fro'm the chronological and 
other points of view are the Ghatakarparakula kavivriti* 
and the Ghatakarparatippanaka 5 respectively by Abhi- 

1 D. C. Bhattacharya : Date and Works of Rayamukuta (IH Q, Vol. XVII, 
Pp. 456-471). The earlier view, promulgated by Aufrecht and others 
(vide CC, I, Pp. 27a, 526b, etc ) but now unchallengeabJy disproved 
by Prof Bhattacharya, had assigned the Padachandnka to 1431 A. C. 
on account of an incidental mention of that year(i. e., £aka 1353) in 
the body of the commentary. 

2. Commenting on AmamkoSa III. 3. 207 (tU=T: ^tW^ iT^TfinPr- 

) the com. says " — 'WPfFT- 

OftM fiid Jafopr’ ’’ — Poona Oriental Series No. 43 

(1941), P, 321. 

3 Kshxrasvamin quotes Bhoja (c t 1050 A. C.) and is himself quoted in 

the Ganaratnamahodadhi written by Vardhamana in 1 140 A. C. 

n 

4. Aufrecht : CC, I, P. 174a, II, P. 35b ; K. C Faudey : Abkinavagupta 

(Benares, 1935), etc. 

5. Dalai and Gandhi ; Catalogue of Jesalmere MSS (Baroda, 1923)* P. 43, 

etc. MS No. 505 of the S. O. Institute, IJjjain, also contains 6anti- 
suri’s commentaries on the Yamakahavyas 1 Vrind&vana, 2 Ghatakar~ 
para, 3 Meghdbhyudaya and 4 Ckandraduta with the original and 
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navagupta ( c . 1000 A. C.) 1 , the celebrated rhetorician 
and philosopher from Kashmir, and by ^antisuri (c. 
1100-1200 A. C.) 2 , a Jama writer who was the chief 
disciple and successor of Vardhamanacharya of 
Purnatallagachchha 3 . Among other old commentaries 
on the poem hitherto published, stocked or recorded 
are, besides a few anonymous ones, 4 those 5 by Vindhye- 
Svarlprasada, Vaidyanathadeva, Bharatamallika, Sankara, 
RamapatimiSra , Govinda, KuSalakavi, Adakamalla, 
Kamalakara, Tarachandra, etc. 


Coming to the question of the authorship of the 
poem, we are at once confronted with two rival claims. 
The popular view is that it was composed by a great poet 


5 Sivabhadrak&vya without the original. Unluckily the last one or 
two folios are missing and no date can be traced in the MS which 
is, however, very old m appearance. Although the introductory 
and concluding passages in the com. on the Gkatakarpara make no 
mention of the commentator’s name m this MS as m the Jesalmere 
MS, he is none but fentisuri himself as can be decided by other 
evidence. In the prelude to his com on the first Kavya, viz., the 
Vrtnd&vana , Mantis uri clearly declares his pratijSa to comment on 
five Yamakakavyas which include the Gkatakarpara — rflft 


=fld<rw II TOTR ^snTPT fTOTftWT I 
<T?wi%fen=rfNiw v ii?ii w«ii'HiR<'ti , M , wr i 

^f^fnTFriRii’’ (— Foho ia). 


1. P V. Kane : History of Alanhara Literature (Bombay, 1923), P. LXXL 

2. Dalai and Gandhi; Catalogue of Jesalmere MSS, Intro. P. 59; M. D. 


Desai: Oh UfSFcT ff^RT (Bombay, 1933), P. 230. 

3. Vide the colophon to the com. on the M egh a bhy udaya — 

?PTT c ?rTII (—Folio 8a of MS No. S05 of the S?0. 
Institute, Ujjain). 


4. E. g. MSS Nos 3367 and 3409 of the S. O. Institute, Ujjain, Nos. 

352/1884-87, 695/1886-92, 157/1902-1907, 441/1895-1902 and 497/ 
1891-95 of the Government Collections of MSS at the B, G. R. Insti- 
tute, Poona, etc. 

5. Vide CC, I, Pp. 174a, 784a; II, Pp. 35b, 199a, III, P. 37b and the 

various earlier and later MSS catalogues 
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( =mahakavi ) who bore the very name Ghatakarpara and 
formed, like Kalidasa, one of the celebrated nine jewels 
in the court of King Vikramaditya of Uj jay ini as detailed 
in the following well-known verses of the Jyotirvida- 
bharana (XXII. 8 and 10) : — 




qqrat qq?r: T??nf5T # fa q s q w u” 


The other view is that it is a composition of the great 
Kalidasa himself. A solution of the question, however, 
can be attempted through a critical examination of old 
documentary evidence along with that of the pertinent 
statements of old commentators. 


It is noteworthy at the outset that several old 
MSS 1 of the original poem do not mention the 
author’s name at all and many commentators 2 , too, are 
silent about the same. It is only due to the prevalence 
of the popular view that some editors or compilers 3 
mention Ghatakarpara as the author of the poem even 


1* E. g., MS No 3409 (undated but old in appearance and also contain- 
ing an anonymous commentary after the conclusion of the original 
poem) of the S O Institute, Ujjain, Nos. 176 (m)/A. 1882 — 83 and 
466 (*)/1895-1902 of the Government Collections of MSS at the 
B. O. R. Institute, Poona (vide P. K. Code's Descriptive Catalogue of 
Kdvya MSS, Part I, Pp. 285 and 288), Tanjor© MS Serial No. 3761 
(Vide Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. VI, P. 2721), etc. 

% E. g., j§antishri, Bharatamalhka, Ramapatimisra, etc., and the anony- 
mous authors of the commentaries contained in MS No 3409 of the 
S. O. Institute, Ujjain, Nos. 352/1884-87, 695/1886-92 and 497/1891-95 
of the Government Collections of MSS at the B. O. R. Institute, 
Poona, etc. 

3. E. g., R. L. Mitra: Notices of Sanskrit MSS, Vol. IX (Calcutta, 1888), 
Pp. 249-250, No. 3172. Bharatamallika's com. contained in the MS 
(dated £aka 1650) described here concludes simply as ^Rxf- 

'SKOfaStW ^PTP^TT \\” and does not mention the 
original author's name at all. 
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while describing such really anonymous MSS in their 
Catalogues. 

Despite my best efforts I was able to trace only 
four MSS of the text and only three commentaries 
thereon that really name the poet as Ghatakarpara : 

The four MSS are Nos. 346/1892-95 of the B. 0. 
R. I. Government Collections 1 , 9. C. 74 of the Adyar 
Library 2 and R. 3137 (f) and D. 11839 of the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library, Madras, 3 the 
colophons whereof read ffa (or 

or so. However, none of these four 

MSS is dated. 

Among the commentators, Govardhana who wrote 
as late as 1866 A. C. vehemently supports the ascription 
to Ghatakarpara and opposes the same to Kalidasa m his 
preface as follows : — 

xm m \ sraraftr RRt fd i Fmfc r i — — 

^rrf^RTfcTffifH srcfa rrfspfsnri 
ymrsm fiwwwwwHiwii^ mvstm 

srOjfeff RTH i aicff TOrrf^fltf r^rcm- 

jrffr^^pwnrfet i zjn \ a re 

sjrrswjsjrt — 

urct ^s«wm<w 5tr r m rd, 

1. P. K. Gode’s Descriptive Catalogue of K&vy a MSS, Part I, P. 287. 

2. Adyar Library Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, Part II (1928), P. 5. From 

the colophons kindly furnished to me by the Honorary Director I find 
that the other MS No. 39. B 8, though included in the Catalogue as 
ascribing the poem to Ghatakarpara, is anonymous. 

1 3. Vide the respective volumes of Madras D. C . and X. C. From the 

colophons etc. kindly furnished to me by the Curator I find that 
B. 11840, though included under poet Ghatakarpara’s name in the 
Madras Alphabetical Index of Sanskrit MSS,' Part I (1938), P. 222* is 
really an anonymous MS. 
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fgi?srfafs | sn whr *ff?r sNawtriircfeGf 

gtiWE t an' *m*r’ % f?r i 

fafsrfe* 


Vaidyanatha, who composed his commentary 
Kavyarasavali 1 probably in &aka 1717 (=1795-96 A. C.) 
or 1757 (=1835-36 A. C.), ascribes the poem to 
Ghatakarpara in his introduction as follows : — 

*rn%5i ?re$T5j srfacrsrTW etc. 

An anonymous commentary contained in MS 
No. 441/1895-1902, dated Saka 1753 (=1831 A. C.), 
of the B. O. R. I. Government Collections 51 as- 
cribes the poem while starting with to Ghatakarpara 
in these words: fsfaer: ^forfeit t fasreswft 

faTfRHT: I «P*f*T5T SRSsPfosnUT etc. But 

the colophon ?f?r *wf?t occurring 

at the conclusion of the text in the same MS ascribes 
it to Kalidasa ! 

Unknown to me there may be many other MSS 
and probably also some commentaries wherein the 
ascription to Ghatakarpara may be traced. But 
their testimony can add real weight to the above-men- 
tioned evidence only if they bear considerably older 
dates. As it is, the evidence is of little value and does 
not appear capable of proving the authenticity or agelong- 
ness of the tradition that ascribes the poem to Ghata- 


1. Vide R. L, Mitral Notices of Sanskrit MSS , Vol. VII (Calcutta, 1884), 

F. 232* No. 2475 The commentator mentions his date in the conclud- 
ing verse reproduced in the Notice as ‘1% fhPT fsjrsfftr: sr fdHxft - 
WT W 1 51# II*. Here 

(=*5757) is obviously a mistake for (—1757) or 

(-1717). 

2. F. K. Gode’s Descriptive Catalogue of K&vy a MSS, Parti, Pp 302-03. 
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karpara, especially in view of the bulk and age of the 
evidence on the other side. The four MSS, as 
already mentioned above, hear no date at all and all 
the three commentators belong to extremely late dates. 
Govardhana’s statements in defence of the tradition need 
not detain us as they are extremely uncritical and 
ignore grossly the bulky ancient evidence in support of 
Kalidasa’s authorship of the poem, — in fact he goes to 
the extreme of fathering the very idea of Kalidasa’s au- 
thorship of the poem on a contemporary Marathi 
author ! — , although it need not be doubted that he 
had access to many MSS supporting the ascrip- 
tion to Ghatakarpara. His conjecture that the poet 
by using the word ' Ghatakarparena’ in the last verse 
has suggested his own name through the device of a 
figure of speech called Mudra, ingenious as it may be, is 
baseless as the old commentators, most of whom explain 
the passage almost literally, are not found to refer to it. 

Here it may not be out of place to review very 
briefly the position of the poet Ghatakarpara. The 
idea of his existence and adorning the great Vikrama- 
ditya’s court 'as one of the nine jewels has now been 
deeply rooted in the minds of the Indians so much so 
that while some popular myths assign him to the 
community of potmakers or Kumbhakaras some extant 
Brahmana families try to derive their own origin 
from him 1 . Still, we find little or no mention of him in 
genuine old literature ! Probably the oldest allusion 
to his name and to the nine jewels collectively is in the 
pre-cited two verses of the Jyotirvidabharana {XXII. 8 
and 10) which, though claiming the great Kalidasa’s au- 

1. E. g., the Khaparde family of Amraoti (Berar) as recorded by N. C. 

Kelkar in the Marathi sdfr qqyiWWW 'T, Part III (Poona, 1915), 

in connection with the poet B. G. Khaparde. 
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thorship, has now been substantially proved to be a 
forged work composed not earlier than the thirteenth 1 
or even the sixteenth 3 century A. C. ! Many genuine 
old works allude to Vikramaditya’s patronisation of 
Kalidasa and of other bright stars not included in the list 
of the nine jewels, but an earlier allusion to the poet 
Ghatakarpara^ or to the nine jewels as located together in 
Vikramaditya’s court has not yet been traced. Hence 
the very existence of the poet Ghatakarpara and of the 
nine jewels synchronously becomes extremely doubtful. 
The only other evidence that has come forth for the 
existence of Ghatakarpara is the ascription to him of the 
Nitisara , 3 a collection of twenty-one gnomic stanzas, 
originally included in the Kavyasarhgraka 4 published by 
J. Haeberlin at Calcutta in 1847. But the manuscript 
evidence for this ascription, too, appears to be meagre, 
for Aufrecht could record only a solitary MS of 
the same in his Catalogue Catalogorum 5 posterior to its 
publication by Haeberlin. Further, there is nothing 
to prove the common authorship of the Ghatakarpara 
and the NUisara. 6 Thus even if the existence of the poet 

1. S. B. Dikshit : TTTCcfrsr (Poona, 1931), Pp 212, 476. 

2 A Keith. : A History of Sanskrit Literature (Oxford, 1928), P. 534. 

Contrast K. K Lele and S. K. Oka : 

fen (published in March, April and May 1922 
issues of the mow-defunct Vwidhadnydnavistara of Bombay) and 
S K. Dikshit : Chandvagupta II, Sahasahka alias Vikramaditya {Indian 
Culture , Vol VI, Pp 191-210, 377-392), but for an appropriate 
criticism of the latter's views vide K Madhava Krishna Sharma : 
The Jyotirvid&bharatta and Nine Jewels ( Poona Orientalist, Vol. V, 
Pp 205-209). 

3 Aufrecht ; CC, Vol I, P. 299b, and others. 

4. Ernest Haas : British Museum Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pah Books 

(London, 1876), P. 41. 

5. Vol. II, P. 65a, 

6. As Keith says, there is nothing distinctive in the verses of the NUisara 

{HSL, P. 201) which are in the form of a dialogue between a hog and 
a Eon, 
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Ghatakarpara were to be established on the basis of 
the ascription to him of the Nltisara, it cannot go to 
prove his authorship of the Ghatakarfava since the rival 
claims of Kalidasa for the same are far stronger and 
superior as I shall now proceed to show below. 

In the course of my investigations I have traced 
out not less than twenty-two 1 old MSS and five 
commentaries that distinctly ascribe the poem to Kali- 
dasa. The said MSS are Nos. 3367 (dated Samvat 
1814=1757 A. C.) of the S. O. Institute; 397/1887- 
91 (dated Samvat 1871 = 1814 A. C. ), 631/1883-84, 
633/1883-84, 60/1882-83, 27/1869-70 (dated Saka 1737= 
1816 A. C.), 442/1899-1915, 157/1902-1907 and 46/1871-72 
(dated Samvat 1792=1715 A. C.) of the B. *0. R. I. 
Government Collections 2 ; 3758, 3759, 3760, 3762, 3763, 
3764, 3765, 3766, 3767, 3768 and 3769 of the 

Tanjore Library 3 ; 3795 of the India Office Library 4 ; and 
D. 11841 of the Madras Government Oriental Manu- 
scripts Library 5 , and their colophons read ifa 
fiprfew 'sre^rfostssr or so . Since many of these 
MSS bear considerably old dates, their evidence is 
definitely of much more value than that of the four 
undated MSS ascribing the poem to Ghatakar- 
para. 

1 I have not included m this number No 441/18954902 of the B. O. 

R I Government Collections wherein, as already noted above, the 
anonymous commentator ascribes the poem to Ghatakarpara but 
the colophon to the text ascribes it to Kalidasa. 

2 Vide P K. Gode’s Descriptive Catalogue of Kavya MSS , Part I, Pp. 

285-305. 

3. Vide Tanjore Descriptive Catalogue (Sanskrit), Vol VI, Pp 2716-2726. 

The last three MSS, as per their colophons extracted in the 
Catalogue, appear to ascribe the com. therein to Kalidasa, but 
obviously it is the scribes’ error. 

4. Vide the I. O. Catalogue , Part VII. 

5. Vide Madras D. Vol. XX, P. 7921. 
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Of still more importance is the evidence furnished 
by prominent commentators on the poem. 

An anonymous commentary contained in MS 
No. 3367 (dated Samvat 1814) of the S. O. Institute 
and Sankara’s commentary contained m the undated 
Madras MS D. 11841 ascribe the poem to Kalidasa 
only in their concluding colophons (?fcf 
tRSFmnss fearo or so). 

Tarachandra, whose commentary is contained in 
several MSS, one of them, viz. No. 121 (3)/1866-68 of 
the B. O. R. I Government Collections recording the 
date 6aka 1684 (=1762 A. C.) 1 , commenting on 
the last verse says — s?f%: wt%f3»i 43 

«T^*r 3*4 srarS 3g f < 3 q^ i i^ 33q? 3|3*r i 3*3 fawrt 

i ?f 3 etc. 

This shows that Tarachandra has no doubt whatsoever 
about Kalidasa himself having composed the Ghaiakar- 
fiara. I have no means just now to settle the exact 
date of Tarachandra, but he is certainly much earlier 
than 1762 A. C. 


Kamalakara, son of Chaturbhuja, in his com- 
mentary Ghatakarparayojinl 2 similarly ascribes the poem 
to Kalidasa himself. His concluding colophon reads — 

tft WCT 3^Tifrf3T4te^?T *mroT it In his prologue he says 

I 3 I 5P53 15TG3T3K73 1 33Sfc3>Tt 3E3T3WHT- 



1. P. K Gode’s Descriptive Catalogue of Kavya MSS, Part I, P. 290 

2, Ibid, Pp* 303-304 The scribed concluding colophon in this MS (Ho. 

43/1871-72 of the B. O. E. I, Government Collections) reads; 

^ xn &m&fc - hi srf 

4rf^T etc. 
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■mm? 



’v. r*.- r> .. -_r> ... ... ♦ ... »v *■>. -v * ■» r *..... 

sfn^wrt?RfnTTtWRTr: sranaww sftrf ny'w ^tcSRf^rnr 


Trrorflf etc. Herein Kamalakara completely identifies 
the author of the Ghatakarpara with that of the Megha- 
duta. M. Krishnamachariar 1 assigns this Kamalakara, 
who also wrote a commentary entitled Salntyasachchand- 
rika? on Lolimbaraja’s Harivilasa, to about the beginn- 
ing of the 16th century A. C. and a MS of the 
Ghatakarparayojim bears the date 1735 A. C. 


Of utmost importance is the evidence furnished 
by Abhinavagupta who in his Ghat akar par akulakavi- 
vriti 3 distinctly records the tradition inherited by him 
about Kalidasa having composed the poem in the words 
‘srsr He also finds 

fault with the verse aisn|§: etc. and dismisses it 

as a later interpolation since in his opmion Kalidasa 
could not even be dreamt of having composed such an 
obscene stanza — % xrrCT sra? y w re m fo 

r^sfq 1 Hfssrc:, emrrarwaH tpr Abhinava- 

gupta’s unequivocal words must silence all misgivings 
about Kalidasa’s authorship of the Ghatakarpara 
and the tradition concerned must be accepted as 
current since long before 1000 A. C. 


Since the ascription of the poem to Kalidasa is 
established firmly as shown above, the rival tradition 
fathering the poem on a separate poet named Ghata- 
karpara, though extremely popular at present, must be 


1. History of Classical Sanskrit Literature , P 298. 

2. Aufreckt ; CC, II, P. 183b and P K.^Gode : Lohmhar&ja and his Works 

{Indian Culture , Vol. VII, P. 333) 

3. K. C. Pandey : Abhinavagupta, Pp. 65 ft 142, 347. In this learned com- 

mentary, too, as elsewhere, Abhinavagupta eulogises his preceptor 
Bhattenduraja or Induraja in these words : 





srlwnsNl' ii 
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dismissed now as being spurious and lately coined since 
the slender thread of scriptural evidence in its favour 
belongs only to recent centuries. The reason why the 
poem came to be named as Ghatakarpara appears, as 
duly explained by some old commentators 1 , nothing 
but the use of that word by the poet in its last 
verse. 

The poem, it is true, falls much below the level of 
KSlidasa’s standard poems. But the difficulty is at 
once got over if we only imagine it, like the Ritusamhara, 
to have been composed by him when his poetic talent 
was yet in its infancy. Nay, we can then even find some 
secondary justifications inside the poem itself for its 
ascription to him. It is well known that Kalidasa often 
repeats self-same ideas, expressions, poetic fancies, similes, 
etc. in his various works. The Ghatakarpara contains 
many passages which can, as shown by me separately in 
Appendix B, be very aptly compared from this point of 
view with similar passages in the poems Raghuvaih&a, 
Kumar asambhava, Meghaduta and Ritusamhara. 
Equally remarkable is his fondness for employ- 
ing self-same devices (e. g. the lover in separation 
portraying the beloved in Meghaduta 110 and 
AbhijnanaSakuntala VI), sometimes also under ob verted 
circumstances (e. g. the beloved lamenting for the deceas- 
ed lover in Kumar asambhava IV and the lover lament- 
ing for the deceased beloved in Raghuvaihia VIII ), 
with a view to a successful delineation of the subject- 
matter or enhancement of the effect of the sentiment in 
hand. Employment in the Ghatakarpam of a col- 
lection of clouds as the separated beloved’s messenger 

1. E. g., Kamalakara thus accounts for the title : 

frrRT m gwreffrpf ss* 
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to the lover roaming in a remote quarter and again in 
the Meghaduta of a single cloud as the separated lover’s 
messenger to the beloved at home is quite consistent 
with Kalidasa’s said practice. The obvious deviations 
in the parallel passages, devices, etc., occurring in the 
two poems rather mark the stages of development of his 
poetic faculty from comparative rawness to maturity, 
from boyhood to youth. Kalidasa himself might have 
realised subsequently the various shortcomings of his 
earlier composition and set again to deal with the same 
topic under altered conditions with a master hand m his 
mature poem. It is probably thus that we find him in 
the Meghaduta selecting one major metre instead of a 
diversity of middle-sized ones, raising the number of 
stanzas by about a century with a view to creating a 
much wider range for a free and uniquely effective exer- 
cise of his poesy and fancy, making the separated lover, 
instead of the separated beloved, take the initiative, 
employing a single cloud, instead of several ones, to be 
the messenger and inventing several other poetic means 
and methods to make the poem a perfect success. The 
style, too, appears to have undergone considerable modi- 
fication, as for instance the sensualist in Kalidasa ori- 
ginally so crude and vulgar as to utter directly 

srhm ultimately becomes polished enough to 
suggest almost the same sense indirectly per the 
paronomastic line aimre ref src«f: 

{Meghaduta 43). It is also likely that Kalidasa lately 
detected the vainness of his boastful assertion regarding 
the unsurpassability of his skill in Yamaka in the clos- 
ing verse of the Ghatakarpara and found it morally ne- 
cessary to make a second display of the same skill in the 
ninth canto of the Raghuvamia where it is certainly far 
more fascinating than in the Ghatakarpara. Thus the 
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ascription of the Ghatakarpara to Kalidasa is not 
unaccountable at all. 

r 

$ $ $ :$ s s|s 

For want of space I have not treated in this 
paper the views expressed recently by some scholars (1) 
that Kalidasa himself was at some stage known as poet 
Ghatakarpara, and (2) that the so called poet Ghatakar- 
para is identical with Bhasa, the celebrated predecessor 
of Kalidasa. I hope to deal with these views in detail 
in a separate paper, but cannot help recording here 
that the first of these is based simply on imagination and 
not on scriptural evidence and that the second appears 
to rest mainly on an alleged passage in Hemachandra’s 
KdvyanuSasana which cannot be traced by me in any 
available MS or in the Kavyamala edition (N. S. P., 
1901 and 1934 impressions) and the edition of R. C. 
Parikh and R. B. Athavale ( Bombay- Ahmedabad, 
1938) of that work ! 

* * * * * 

J. B. Chaudhuri has tried to establish 1 that the 
earliest imitation of the Meghaduta is not the Pavana- 
duta of Dhoyl (c. 1200 A. C.) as held hitherto but 
the Chandraduta of Jambukavi which he assigns to c. 
950 A. C. While I have no hesitation to concur with 
him as regards the date fixed by him, I cannot help 
remarking that the Chandraduta is an imitation of 
the Ghatakarpara rather than of the Meghaduta. The 
reasons are quite plain. The Chandraduta is as much 
a Yamakakavya as a Dutakavya, contains only twenty- 
three stanzas of MalinX metre, employs the messenger, 

1. Vide his edition of the Chandraduta (Calcutta, 1941), Intro. P p. 11-17. 

In fact the date had already been suggested by L. B. Gandhi on P. 58 
, of his Sanskrit Introduction to the Catalogue of JesaJmere MSS . 
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viz. the moon, to bear the separated beloved’s message 
to the lover who is abroad even during the rainy 
season and in this way, as also from the point of view 
of style and treatment of the topic, resembles the 
Ghatakarpara 1 far more than it does the Meghaduta. 

1* An additional point of resemblance between the two poems is that 
both have been commented upon by Santisuri and also included 
together m several MSS. 


THE GHATAKARPARA PROBLEM 
Appendix A 
srswrfoinswjr 
(^antisuri’s Recension 1 ) 

fafef sffccsf: fsn^Tp*rra^k?: « 

^sr; fstcft T0ra?3rsrfa Htawfiaal n?u 
£wr 23fe Oranwaisia fr spierfe i 

wffywft w?fe *fe*i*r q resamwg fe I ii^ii 

^srrspt few * rnfa *mt fern 
ferv^fa w §*mrfernw » 
fcgrgg rew smtssr Twfewrci 
^wrar^fw frrifTOW u3ti 
WcTfeiWWSTfef !#* i 

TfeJfefe 3R5 ^>7 ><**> 

fasr sranafew ^srfa ^tsf«r arfa 
wwi^strOf Tfe^feqwTfa i 
■srwwfe <rfen®3R5?r: 5 ^ 57 ^: 

Wt »: THT^RffcT w faW H UKB »fel 
srM fem^r wrant qcrfcr wtowra# i 

wwt w ffe gagiggft sft fewtrefere ft 11^11 
xrcranwTRWsKr crnm WFrar: rpsr ^ibrit *ru sp?t i 
fe^fr «re&rcrfen ^fesm f^ 1 fen mom 
«?r € «rfeprrejw srt njrim *rfe s fere s sw r: 1 
s Eg &rc ftrea a|«Rri wr«r m aw w«r: fa^ser^ mu 
^fewre^rwwferrfe^ wstfer nap% 5P7 fe^i 
fefesfa few I few wrw% wfanfe wfetsfa wra% tmi 

1. MS No* 505 of the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, contains ^antisuri's 
com* on the Ghatakarpara along with the original text. However, 
I have restored Santisuri's recension mainly from his com. and 
have pointed out major deviations m the text in the MS in the 
footnotes below* 

2* This word does not appear to be noted in the com. 

3. This verse which is not found in the general printed recension has 
been restored here solely from the com. The text in the MS does 
not read this verse at all. 
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sf^T fgufa htto' srfa i 

^TH^sf'T ! m fsraT ’ar Sr ii?°ii 

^ T Wi^ ' IdH fcWTfgf ST>Tv* 3TTft % srra^Sfl*5T[ I 

3?wl: fsrfgrrjff far^ra?* src Tf?r: Tm ! tot frorer ?T n??n 

^sRT^rferT: ^fro: sftfaRnp^Rft^Tf'm: i 

afd4HIHt5TT ST OT3 ?t §sf^»T RfT€T^ M^lf 

f* TO ?TTftrf WTOT TO^^TOfdcUWffFTOT \ 

#Ma<K«&S« TlfTOT «TTfa ?n^n?^n 

fsprcf^l W ggWM$ H I 

9§f?r sr «wnf to? to^t 

ftfftrfa sr to %rr%e3% ?r #TT*r u?>rti 

totot OrrofsR^, 

«mt TOT: ^fcT fTOTI fsrct* i 

TO ^%TO CfTOTOfTOfT 

5T^rt to£! fTOfrotonTtarro^ ii?hii 

3 TOTOfTTOH%TTfTOTTO 

totoct ?Rt 4 fa%roTOrf 
stOwtowt tottOi ^tototo ii^ii 

TOTOT TOTO §TO' 5 TTTOT 

snmfa: arorfrora tot ! \ 
sf *r3=3T0rf«T: srot totot! 
ih ftcTOSTO fa toItottto»t n\m 


etc. 


1 . The text in the MS reads 

2. The text in the MS reads etc. 

3. The text in the MS furnishes this verse after the next four verses and 

before Verse 21 (^TOT^t etc. ) and there it reads 
fivfgRTRt etc. 


4. The com. reads ft%cFTRf which, in view of the Yamaka, is obviously 
the scribe's error. 

5. The text in the MS reads 
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H3T % 

HRTfgr ^ JT^r: 4?gqfafTcTl 
! ft? qtgq ^ gTe l 1 
srf«r*Tcrrf^T 2 ffSTCTfRq % U?<£H 

*m%$q sfPJcTT V/q<? g?gfcf qJ^TSTcTPr 3 U?^U 

+ 5T^T ! ^ *T5T^ 

fPT ir wdfa ft? ?T?T^T I 
qq^ftrdf«?u qts^ 
r^tf spq ?fftrl ^iroii 
tpr in IWq 
%?grT ^^s r < iT ft R T| ft^<l \ 

■ <&jm fsrow: qmfter 

%ETPJ% fsitra^ft'ET 5 d-HMifftcf H^?U 
^ q T ^ KW faT T g^ : 5ftq- 
qTf5*q girq ^ftt?r: » 

gft^q qq spfqqT Wft: q^JT 

dT*T qtqqqqj u^u 

fftr qa^f^5T®nru 7 

1-2. The text in the MS reads and f»T4'fdd'fRrH respectively 

3. The com after noting this verse reads 

4. The scribe has duly noted the Pratika 'cT^T* of this verse with a view 

to beginning its com in the MS, but has inadvertently left out 
the whole com, on this verse along with a portion of the same on 
the next verse In the third quarter of this verse the metre rather 
requires instead of ‘zgsq* furnished by the text in the MS. 

5. Both the text and the com. read . 

6. Prior to this verse, several MSS and printed versions of the poem famish 

the following verse, marked as Verse 21 (since Verse 9 

etc. of Santisuri’s recension is absent in them) though generally- 

regarded as an interpolation : — 

t^afaspar qq: ^T^ftfeiwr:i 

w sFfqgf n 

1 The second half of this interpolated verse, too, involves many 
Variations, hut both the text and the com. in the MS under ques- 
tion take no note of the verse at all, 

7. Tbe cam. concludes as ‘OTRtM H*. 
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Appendix B 

Comparable Passages in Kalidasa’s Standard Poems 
(The Ghatakarpara Verse Nos. below refer 
to &cintisun’s recension.) 


1 . aafa sg csre^raa fafa aa fa? 

g afctfei ? or strata^ aafa etc. (^w° 3-4), 

ER^Ore^i: fsrar: (wro IV . 11); arasra faaa a^ari: ht (granf- 

wfam) aa: (rao ^1 3 ) . 2. CH «•*•»•»*..»•«»*.» ^ 

SJf^fWafagaT asnaf: (*ta® 23); 5R55iafS?T: aaaaaa:*4WeftfW 
^:sR**«trat^rT?r (ftao 22). 3. Contrast ^ra a aare aw fa^faate- 
arca (t%° XIII 2 ); 4 UW: h: (*rsrs) (tu° V. 46), arar 
mfr* margaTcTte grt a§a& (ra<> VI. 54). 4. a^faa fa^ga a t aa*. 
(ta° XIII. 21 ); ararcarafsa fgteatfawarca itasnrai saw 
(t^o XIV. 8 ). 5. ajaifa rarafa qfa snraat sftfaaTaf a*afta*a- 

eafafa: (iWo 104), ^T: SRTff* aaTfaaia (a£§® 

II. 4), srcfafaa 3a *a fr3 : jfts ar a : af a q w r aaf rf afg#aT^aTara (se§® 
II. 22). 7. Vide 1 above. 8. aerate firaraT: *r fr (*ter® 7). 

9 .araarfafrate fa%fa% aa?t *a aaaa: (ra° IX. 47). 

10. ^ai^&Faruatefsraf *aa: iRmfaaTaafaarraafraa: (^ 5 ° II. 3); 
vide also 2 above. 11-12. samara a>aa 3 * af^»nra (^§0 II. 6 ), 
a a*ja afWtelaa^'irtefirafaaifaaaT: (^r® 46), fsararea fsrfmr 
a^afa ra agaTfa faat arat % (x%o XIII. 27.) • vide also 2 above. 


13. fafsraaf spraTararwfiFtej totowt (%a<> 95); vide fur- 
ther Iter® 90-92 etc. 14. a araa: ^sa^ga: afararafa (»ta° 4) ; 
^gfaarg aarrfaa (two IX 34) . 15. ^faaT^famf<rarfa aar 
qrarfssr? aaafaarfa (tao XIII. 28). 16 ff. 

t: » aate?tT«Tta^aatea: aataa*. m a arctfa 
u (as§® II. 17) . 18. ateret a rag'raaa aa aW aaara 
7 1 ),.... w ......yt ^ a aaf aaa %a a a... — .aa^f*asaf«nfa (r%* 

XIII. 27). 19. aafs^s: ^gagar* aft fsrat saiaaaaa Ta : 
(awflteo HI 36). 22. srcara* % aaafir at sga s w r rc a arfa 
wa rea ral fasjaaaar aft fa^ sa«i: (fta® 43). Parallel to 
the interpolated verse between Verses 21 and 22 there 
are a number of interpolated verses at the end of the 
Meghaduta in some recensions. 
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AMARA’S CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN 
LEXICOGRAPHY 

By 

S. M. Katre, Poona 

Tradition has associated Amarasimha as one of the 
nine jewels with the court of the fabled king Vikrama- 
ditya 1 whose identity is still involved in mystery despite 
the progress of historical studies. How far tradition and 
history coincide in actual fact so far as the great lexi- 
cographer is concerned, is still a matter of dispute, and 
no final judgement can yet be delivered. In fact it is 
yet a desideratum to trace the antiquity of this tradi- 
tion on incontrovertible evidence before constructive 
historical imagination can build up a solid basis for 
further investigation. It is doubtful if any progress has 
been made with reference to Amara since Theodor 
Zachariae published his little monograph on the Ko£a 
literature in 1897 z . For, the arguments marshalled 
since this date regarding the period to which Amara be- 
longs are based on very slender grounds and on the 
evidence epilated, not from Amara himself, but from the 
commentaries on his lexicon, composed centuries later. 

1. A. Loiseleur Deslongchamps, Preface, Pp. i ff. 

2. Die indischen Wovterbucker (Buhjer’s Grundriss, I Band, Heft SB). 
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Summarising the arguments contained in Zachariae’s 
monograph and Winternitz’s Geschichte Keith remarks: 1 
“One of the earliest texts preserved for us is the Ndma- 
linganuidsana of Amarasimha, called usually the 
Amarakoia. Its author is also known as a poet, and was 
certainly a Buddhist who knew the Mahayana and used 
Kalidasa. His lower limit of date is dubious, he is cer- 
tainly not known to the Nydsa of Jinendrabuddhi 
(A. D. 700) but the decline of Buddhism in India renders 
it improbable that he lived after the eighth century; his 
ascription to the sixth, however, rests on nothing better 
than the assertion that he was a jewel of Vikramaditya’s 
court.” The argument reproduced by the late Pandit 
Ramavatara 6arma in the Introduction to his edition 
of the Kalpadrukosa of Keiava 2 , and repeated by Drs. 
Har Dutt Sharma and N. G. Sardesai in the Introduc- 
tion to their edition of Amarakoia with Kshlrasvamin’s 
commentary 3 , that this fact of his having lived prior to 
the sixth century A. D. could be established on the 
ground that his work was translated into Chinese by 
Gunarata of Uj jayinl in the sixth century rests ultimately 
on the authority of Lassen 4 , and since called into question 
by Bunyiu Nanjio 5 . So ultimately we are left in the air. 
The further arguments of Drs. Sharma and Sardesai 6 
based on certain comments of Kshlrasvamin on the 
priority of Amara to the famous grammarian Chandra- 
gomin are only of probative value and lead us no nearer 
to the solution of the problem. 

1. A History of Sanskrit Literature , P. 413. 

2. COS, Vol. XLII, P. xvii. 

3. POS 43, P. iii. 

4. Indische Altertumskunde IV, 633. 

5. Georg Huth, Dte Zeit ties Kalidasa (Berlin, 1890), Pp. 20 If, quoted 

by Zachanae, op at P. 20. 

6. Op. at. P. iii* 
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The popularity of Amara’s lexicon can be gauged 
from the fact that there are over fifty commentaries on 
this text, and by the frequent quotations by commenta- 
tors in later literature. Like Panini’s Ashtddhydyi it has 
thrown the works of earlier authorities into oblivion and 
assumed a pre-eminent position in its own field. At- 
tempts to date Amara from quotations have not been 
successful : the words tantram jyyadhdne siddhdnte found 
quoted in the Kasi kavivara nafia njika of Jinendrabuddhi 
by Sir Ramakrishna Gopala Bhandarkar 1 may indicate 
the priority of Amara to Jinendrabuddhi; but Keith’s 
statement quoted above shows that he is not known to 
Jinendrabuddhi’s Nydsa, and this statement itself is 
in opposition to that of Bhandarkar! Thus a single 
approach to place Amara in his space-time context is 
bound to be limited in its value. It would, in my opinion, 
be more fruitful to consider some aspects of Amara’s 
contribution to Indian lexicography; for here we shall 
be dealing with something which is more tangible, and so 
better suited to yield important results, than quotations 
or semi-historical traditions the antiquity of which has 
still to be determined. Moreover, as far as my knowledge 
goes, the study of the vocabulary as found in Amara’s 
lexicon, or for that matter in the field of Sanskrit lexi- 
cography, in its historical setting of Indo-Aryan, has 
never been attempted properly 2 . It is surprising that a 
large number of words found in Amarakoia are not at- 
tested in Vedic or Classical Sanskrit literature; the 
same is true of other lexicons, and such words have 

1. Sharma and Sardes ai, P. xi. 

2. Mr. M. M. Patkar, B. A,, o£ the Deccan College Research Institute, 

Poona, is preparing a Thesaurus of all published and unpublished 
Kosa works on scientific principles as adumbrated by me in my 
paper “On a Thesaurus Linguae Sanskritae” in the New Indian 
Antiquary 4271-279 On its completion a great deal of historical 
light win be thrown upon Amara and other lexicographers, 
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been indicated in Monier-William’s Sanskrit-'English 
Dictionary by the abbreviation ‘lex.’, the exact references 
being given in Bohtlingk and Roth’s Wdrterbuch. 
Radhakanta’s Sanskrit Dictionary is practically based on 
lexicographical texts, but a study such as I propose to 
indicate here — naturally briefly, in view of the extremely 
limited space available here — has long been a desidera- 
tum. 

The first question that we have to ask ourselves is : 
what is the nature of the vocabulary that is incorporated 
in a Sanskrit lexicographical work ? Such a vocabulary 
cannot be artificial, built up by the lexicographer at the 
spur of the moment to suit his metrical sense ; for in that 
case it ceases to have a value for those for whose benefit 
the lexicon has been compiled. Thus the artificial 
creations must be limited to cases where the lexicographer 
has sanskritised a vernacular expression current during 
his days in the Sishta speech and their number cannot 
therefore be considerable. The second point which 
must be obvious to any person using a lexicon is the re- 
ference value of the work : the vocables must be such, as 
far as possible, that they have been used in literary 
compositions current at that period, or such as obtain 
currency in the cultured speech of the people; if these 
conditions are not satisfied the lexicon loses its value and 
may entirely disappear owing to lack of popular support. 
If these points are granted it follows immediately that 
the vocables listed in a lexicon, if the lexicon is parti- 
cularly ancient, must have been current during the 
period of the lexicographer — if the language was in 
use for common speech or for literary composition — or 
at a period anterior to him. In the first case we get 
contemporary vocables for the correctness of which the 
lexicographer himself can vouch ; in the second case we 
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must assume that the ancient lexicographer, like his 
modern descendant, collected material from texts avail- 
able to him, from actual literary usage; otherwise the 
charge of artificiality must for ever destroy the testimony 
of his work, and this, as we have seen, can hold good 
only for a very small number of vocables. We are 
thus led to the conclusion that, in general, the voca- 
bulary given by the lexicographer must have a basis in 
the literary tradition inherited by him, and may further 
reflect the usages current during his own time, holding 
good for the country as a whole, or for the particular pro- 
vince where he had his being. 

In the light of the above conclusion we should try 
to explain the curious fact that a very representative 
proportion of the vocabulary in Amara’s lexicon is not 
supported by quotable instances from extant Sanskrit 
literature. A consideration of the problem shows that 
we can approach it from several angles. One method 
is to discover the number of vocables in AmarakoSa which 
reflect only Vedic usage, that is, to determine the 
number of words attested in those particular significances 
only in Vedic literature and having no quotable 
examples in classical Sanskrit literature. This will 
constitute the archaic element in his vocabulary which 
has not survived in the later period. From the nature 
of his lexicon, the number of these vocables should be 
small. A second strand is constituted by those vocables 
which, though not attested in the Sanskrit 
literary tradition, find quotable instances in Pali, Ardha- 
magadhl and other Middle Indo-Aryan literary languages, 
thus testifying to the genuineness of the tradition. 
Another method is to distinguish the new forms coined 
by the lexicographer himself on the basis of older mate- 
rial, with or without any nuances of meaning. This 
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type of vocable will be particularly interesting to the 
modem Indian mind as showing the manner in which 
our ancestors managed to enrich their vocabulary 
without having recourse to actual borrowing from non- 
Sanskritic languages. These fresh formations can show 
us the principles which guided the ancient lexicographers 
in arriving at their goal of finding newer expressions to 
meet the exigencies of unexpected situations rising from 
the necessity of constant change. Finally we may dis- 
cover a fairly well distributed type of vocable, mostly 
of a technical nature, representing items of fauna and 
flora, of doubtful linguistic source. 

The classification suggested above is bound to be 
altered when our knowledge of Sanskrit vocabulary in 
its historical setting gradually increases ; for with the 
advance made in fixing the chronology of Sanskrit 
authors, with the discovery of fresh works of these au- 
thors, and the consequent gain both in the number of 
vocables and quotable instances of these, one type of 
vocable may then be transferred to another type. 
Nevertheless a knowledge of the distribution of these 
types in a given lexicon may act as an index to the 
probable age of the lexicographer, in the absence of any 
other collateral evidence. 

It is not possible to deal with the whole of Amara’s 
vocabulary in this manner within the limited space of 
a short paper ; nor do I wish to present any final results 
here. The main object of this paper is to indicate a 
new method of analysis which may ultimately lead us 
not only to a better appreciation of the historical de- 
velopment of Sanskrit vocables, but also to a clearer 
understanding of the sources utilized by the lexico- 
grapher in the ultimate analysis. 
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A number of words listed in Amarakoia have a his- 
tory ranging back to Vedic literature and probably 
continuing up to his own period : 

dthsah ‘shoulder (-blade)’ found in the Rigveda 
and the Vajasaneyl Samhitas as also in 
Yajfiavalkya and ^akuntala; dmsau ‘two 
shoulders’ in the Satapatha Brahmana and 
Katyayana ^rautasutra. — aihsald- 'lusty, 
strong’ is found in f-Sat. Br., Panini and 
Raghuvamia. On the other hand Amara 
does not include expression like dmsatram 

(and °-tra-koia-); amsa-daghnd-, aihsadhri, 
aihsa-phalakdm, etc., which are recorded in 
Vedic texts; the last of these is also found 
in SuSruta. Similarly the words amsa-kuiah 
(noted by Hemachandra) and ainsa-mulam 
are not listed by Amara, though found in 
subsequent lexicons. 

aihhaUh ‘anxiety, distress, trouble’ is in Amara 
‘gift’ as opposed to ‘illness’ in Hemachandra 
and MedinI which also record the sense of 
‘gift’. 

dthhas ‘anxiety, trouble' is ‘sin’ in Amara whom 
Hemachandra follows. But words derived 
from the same base, such as aihhu-, amhurd-, 
amhurand- and amhoyti-, mostly found in 
Rigveda, are not noticed here. 

d-kupamh ‘the sea’ with citations in the Vaj. 
Sam. and the Nirukta, listed by Amara, 
TrikandaSesha, Hemachandra and MedinI. No 
examples seem to have been found in later 
literature. 
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Though not strictly pertaining to Amarakoga, 
the example of dkshah 'axle’ paralleled by 
aksham ‘axle, axis’ cited as from VaijayantI 
in the commentary on 6igupalavadha, with a 
change of gender. Although both forms occur 
in Amara, this particular significance is not 
found there. 

Of the compound words with aksha Amara 
gives only °-da?iaka-, °-devin- and °-dhurta ; 
these may be compared with the number 
of well-attested expressions connected with 
the three forms dksha-, akshd- and aksha-. 

akshavati ‘a game of dice’ is also recorded by 
Hemachandra, and the Petersburg Dictionary 
mentions its occurrence at Nalopakhyana of 
the Mahabharata, while the 6abdakalpadruma 
quotes from the Adiparvan; the references to 
both in the critical edition of the Mbh. are 
3.77.10 (without any variant) and 1.1.105 
(with the variants °-vedydm corrupted to 
°-vidydm). 

akshdgrakUakah ‘linch-pin’, identical with Hema- 
chandra ’s akshdgrakilah, is not attested else- 
where; on the other hand the word anik 

• * 

‘linch-pin’ is recorded by the Trik., Hema- 
chandra and Sayana, while the simplex ani- 
ls listed by Amara as well. In the sense of 
‘the pin of an axle of a cart’ dnih is found in 
the Rigveda. This compound expression for 
which simpler words exist in Sanskrit as known 
to the lexicographers indicates that {a) such 
expressions are explanations given by the lexi- 
cographers for the words cited by them and 
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(6) should not be considered as vocables cited 
by them. Nevertheless the whole expression 
has been registered in Sanskrit dictionaries as 
from Amara. 

akshikutakam 'eye-ball’ of Amara and Hema- 
chandra corresponds to akshikutam found in 
Yajfiavalkya Cf. Vishnusahasranama also. 
— akshigata- ‘hated’ of Am. and Hch. is quoted 
as from Mahabharata by Monier- Williams. 

akshoiah 'walnut’ is found mentioned in Raghu- 
vamSa; the variants of this word such as 
akshoda-(ka~), dkshota-, dkshoda-, show its 
Middle Indo-Aryan characteristic, ultimately 
to be derived from probable non-Aryan source 
(?)• 

akhata- m; n; ‘natural pond’, found only in Am. 
and Hch.; the adjective d-khdta - ‘not shortened 
or mutilated’ occurs in the Atharva Veda. 

agadah ‘medicine, drug’ in Am. Hch. and Manu; 
cp. a-gadd- ‘healthy’ in Rig and Atharva Vedas. 
Manu 11.237 also shows agadah ‘health*. 
On the other hand agadam-kdrah ‘physician’ is 
formed according to Panini 6.3.70, occurs 
also in Naishadhacharita, Srlkanthacharita, 
YaSastilaka and DaSakumaracharita. 

aghnyd ‘excellent cow’ occurs in the Rig and 
Atharva Vedas, is also attested in the Unadi- 
sutra. 

angadam ‘bracelet worn on the upper arm’ is 
recorded by Amara, Trik., Hch., MedinJ, and 
is attested in the Ramayana and Vikramor- 
vaflya. It iis also found in the Mahabhashya 
and the Y udhishthira vi j ay a . 
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anganam ‘court-yard’ (withv. 1 . anganam) is 
found in Raghuvamga, Kavyaprakaga and the 
Ramayana, besides lexicographical works, 

and has survived both in Middle and several 

■8 

modern Indo-Aryan languages. The -9- may 
indicate a MI-A incorporation of -n- in OI-A. 

dngarah ‘live coal’ witnessed from Ijjtigvedic times, 
and in Manu, Hitopadega; of compounds with 
this word, only angara-dhanika, °-vallari, °-valli 
and °-sakatl are recorded by Amara; most of 
the other words to be found in Sanskrit dic- 
tionaries are to be traced only to later lexicons. 

Of the words for ‘finger’ only angull is recorded 
by Amara; the form anguri - or anguri (recorded 
only by a commentator on Amara) is not 
listed, nor the Vedic angilli-, except in the 
compound anguli-mudra for which the only 
belege in PW are from lexicographical literature, 
except for a stray reference from 6akuntala. 
Similarly angullyakam is found in this play, 
by the side of angullya- m. n., which is also 
recorded in the Ramayana. 

angushthd- (Vedic) and angushtha- (classical) is 
attested at all periods of Indo-Aryan. 

While the word dnghrih ‘foot* is not missing in 
Amara, the only compound recorded is 
anghri-pamikd, with variants in °-valli or 
°-vallikd in scholia on the passage. 

achan$ i 'a tractable cow’ is recorded only by 
Amara and Hemachandra. 

achalah ‘mountain’ is used in the Ramayana 
and in the Mahabharata. 
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achchhah ‘clear water’, and achchha- ‘clear, trans- 
parent' : the second is seen in Sudruta, 
Meghadata and Amarudataka. 

achchha-bhallah 'bear'; Amara records bhallukak, 
fikshah, bhalukah in addition to the preced- 
ing, and later lexicographers add bhallah also; 
the first part being the MI-A equivalent of OI-A 
fiksha-, and the second < bhadra - : ^bhadla- 1 ; 
the form bhalukah <Cbhallukah also indicates a 
MI-A development. Mar. dsval is a descendant 
of this achchha-bhallah. 

ajiram ‘court-yard’ is found in RSmSyana and 
Pafichatantra; cp. ajird- ‘quick’ and ajiram 
‘quickly’ used in the Vedas. 

In the sense of ‘body, sense object’ etc. there 
are no quotable examples in literature. 

ajihmagah ‘arrow’ has no citations, but ajimhaga- 
as an adjective^ qualifying barn is used in 
Manu. 

ajjuka ‘courtesan’ as addressed in Sanskrit plays 
is a MI-A incorporation in Sanskrit; the word 
seems to have been used by Advaghosha 
(cf. Bruchstilcke Buddhisttscher Dr amen, 44 s 
. . . .jjuke) and in Dadarupaka. 

ajani ‘notched end or extremity of a bow’; the 
form ajani- occurs in Naishadha, but the forma: 
is seen in Hitopadeda. 

1* J. Frzykiski considers this word, along with malluli as an Austro-Asiattc 
loanword In Indo-Axyan, with characteristic interchange of initial 
!»*/&% cl BSL 90.199 and Tamer, Nepali Dictionary s. v. bhSlu* 
Bat on an Independent : bh~ correspondence in Indo- Aryan 
R Tfdesco ; Indie mllati in Language {1943}. 
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afaiya 'roaming' from Pacini and the Varttika- 
kara; cf. Subhashit avail; there are no other 
examples. 

attah ‘loft, terrace’, evidently a Dravidian loan, 
seen in Ramayana. 

ataiah ‘precipice’, used in &akuntala. 

attika ‘elder sister’, clearly another Dravidian 
loan. 

admard- ‘gluttonous’ from Panini. 

adhamarnah ‘debtor’ found in Manu; the extend- 
ed form adhamarnikah is found both in Manu 
and in YajSavalkya; adhamarnata is found in 
Naishadha . 

dnas n. ‘cart’ is found from Rigvedic times, in 
Manu and YajB. 

dndmikd ‘ring-finger’ from Sat. Br. downwards. 

dnika- m. n. ‘army’, ‘combat’ : in Mahabharata 
and HitopadeSa. 

amhdmlna- ‘one who acts as he pleases’ from 
Panini. 

amtarshanam 'drinking vessel’ : no examples; 
anutarshah is found at Sigupalavadha, 
jStakamala, Srlkanthacharita aiid Hara- 
vijaya. 

anukam ‘family’ or ‘disposition’ is found used in 
Sugruta. 

anupa- ‘watery’* from Panini, but cf. anupdb 
‘watery country’ in Manu and ‘popd’ in the 
Rigveda. 

anekapah ‘elephant’ : no citations. 
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anehas "time’ quoted in Balaxamaya^a, 
Bhagavata Purana and &rlkanthacharita. 

anokahah ‘tree’ found in &akuntala and Raghu- 
vamia. 

antaripam island’ after Panini; cf. Naishadha 
also; no further citations. 

antardhih 'concealment’ in Atharvaveda, Shad- 
vimfia Br. and Panini. 

antarmtnl 'pregnant’ in RV, AV, Piciinl, MaM- 
bhSrata, RajataranginI, 

antikd 'fire-place : no belege, other than 
Somadeva. 

andukah ‘elephant-fetter’ : cf. andu, attd&ka all 
from lexicographical works; Nachirage 
(Schmidt) gives DharmaS. 17'97 as a belege. 

andhfih 'well’ in Unadi, Trik. and Hch. and Rajat. 

anvaksha- ‘following’; but as adverb anvaksham 
used in Ram. and YajS. 

apa-shthu- ‘contrary, opposite, perverse’, from 
Unadi. 

apdchl ‘south’ only in lexicons. 

apupdh ‘cake’ from Rigvedic times. 

abhikah ‘lover’ and as adj. 'lustful, libidinous' 
in RaghuvamSa, Naishadha, &i£u. 

abhidhyd 'wish, longing’ only in lexicons, the 
commoner form being abhidhydnam; cf. how- 
ever, Somadeva I. 55.2. 

abhtshuh ‘rein, bridle’ in Mbh., &i4upalavadha, 
etc.; wrong orthography for abhUuh. with 
4 replaced by sh, the main Vedic form. 
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abhrih f. ‘shovel, spade, spatula*, mostly Vedic; 
Manu uses the word. 

abhriya- 'belonging to clouds’ and m. n. ‘thunder- 
cloud’, mostly Vedic. 

abhreshah ‘propriety’ from Pacini. 
dmatram ‘large drinking vessel’ purely Vedic. 

It will be clear from the foregoing analysis that 
Sanskrit lexicography has a long way to go before any 
semblance of perfection is reached. The number of 
words found in Amarakoia lacking quotable instances 
from Sanskrit literature is an indication of the need 
for a historical dictionary of Sanskrit on modem 
principles. It is only when we are in possession of that 
Thesaurus that we can properly estimate Amara’s 
contribution to Sanskrit lexicography. From the 
short sample given above, based only on the extant 
modem dictionaries, it will appear that Amara had a 
great tradition before him, both literary and vernacular. 
If the entire vocabulary contained in his lexicon is 
treated in a similar way, as also the commentarial 
literature quoting him on Sanskrit masterpieces, we 
shall be in a better position to approach the problem of 
his date and provenance. 



SIDDHASENA DIVAKARA AND VIKRAMADITYA 

By 

Charlotte Krause, Ujjain 

Jaina literature often and again refers to 
Vikramaditya, the &ak5ri and Samvatsara-pravartaka, 
as to a personality of undoubted historicity. Brave in 
battle, efficient as a ruler, interested and proficient in 
arts and learning, lavishly generous, devoted to the 
exponents of religion, and keen on visiting and endowing 
places of worship, Vikramaditya is to the Jainas the 
model of a historical &ravaka king, ranging with 
Srenika, Samprati and KumSrapala. 

The pertinent evidence, it is true, might be pro- 
nounced to be of limited value so far as derived from 
epic poetry, legend, and even ecclesiastical history, — 
literature classed as "aupadeSika” and therefore open 
to the suspicion of treating the historical truth of its 
subject-matter as less important than its edifying or pro- 
selytizing qualities. 

As a matter of fact, however, such evidence is also 
found in those dry chronological and genealogical lists 
which enumerate pontiffs along with contemporaneous 
rulers, representative luminaries of the respective 
periods ("yugapradh3na”) , and other items characteristic 
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of the time. These Gurvavalls, Pattavalls, etc., likewise 
reiterate that Vikramaditya, whose Samvat started 470 
years 1 after Mahavlra’s Nirvana and 135 years prior to 
the year of commencement of the &alivShana Samvat, 
was a historical Jaina king. 

Most of those works connect Vikramaditya’s name 
with that of the Jaina logician and lyric poet Siddhasena 
Divakara as that of his spiritual teacher. Since Siddha- 
sena Divakara is a well-known figure in Jaina literature 
and some of his works are available, it follows that his 
historical whereabouts should form a convenient starting 
point in attempting to lay hold of Vikramaditya’s elusive 
personality and to fix his place in history. 


1. VIKRAMIDITYA AND SIDDHASENA IN NON- JAINA 
LITERATURE 

Such an attempt seems all the more hopeful, 
since non-Jaina literature obviously corroborates the 
mutual contemporaneousness of these two personalities 
in the following often quoted passage of the 22nd 
Prakarana of the Jyotirvidabharaiia 2 : 


aisisfa ?rf% srefa firwriur sraraitaft 

- .. . « ■»_ #» - . ^ . . < *>... - r* „ 

?T5*nr i 

wii ait: smraf h!«ii . 

The question whether or not the word 
“kshapanaka” used in Stanza 10 to specify one of 6ak5ri 

1. In some texts, somewhat deviating figures are found : vide infra, 

— Published by K araya na eannan (Bombay, 1908}* 
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Vikramaditya’s “Nine Gems” refers to Siddhasena 
DivSkara, has often been discussed, 1 but not definitely 
settled as yet. There can be no doubt that in early Jaina 
literature like the Nandisutra and the V iieshavasyaka 
this word, or rather its Prakrit equivalent “khavanaya”, 2 
means "Jaina ascetic” in general, while in later Jaina 
works like the Gunifparvakmmavarnanam by Gunaratna- 
suri, 3 the T apagachchhafiaUavatisutra by Dharmasagara- 
gani 4 (both 6vetambara works) and the Pravacharnfart- 
kshd by Yoglndradeva 5 (a Digambara work), it has as- 
sumed the special meaning of “Digambara ascetic” in 
contradistinction to “&vetambara asectic’b This mean- 
ing is confirmed by the lexicographers Hemachandra 
(6vetambara) and 6rldharasena (Digambara), 6 and 
by the non-Jinistic PraVodhalchandroddya ? In which 
sense it is used in the Avadanakalpalata , s the 
Mudrdrakshasa 9 , the Pahchatantra 10 , and other works, 
seems as uncertain as in the above-quoted stanza. Since, 
however, Siddhasena is claimed by Digambaras as well 
as Svetambaras as belonging to their respective sect 11 

1. Vide M. Wintenutz ; A History of Indian Literature , Vol. II (Calcutta, 

1933), P. 477, Note; Krishnamachariar : A History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature (Madras, 1937), Pp. 87 ff and 110ft; Jugal Kishor Mufchtar; 
Wnft (Bombay, 1925), Pp. 13$ff. 

2, Vide Pt. Hargovind Pas T. Sheth : Pdia-Sadda-Mahannavo (Calcutta, 

1928), s. v. 4 ‘khavanaya”, 

8, Paitdvalisamuchchaya , ed. by Muni Darsanavijaya, I, 1933, P. 26, 

St, 14, 

' 4* 1. L P. 50, St. 9, Vritti 

5. Vide J. Mukhtar, l L P. 140* 

6. Vide J. Mukhtar, 1. 1. P. 141. 

7. Nirnayasagara Press Edition, 1924, P. 109, 

i 8, Vide Satis Chandra Vidyabhnsana : A History of Indian Logic 
(Calcutta, 1921), P. 173, 

9. Fifth Xaatra, Story of the “Golden Man”, 

10- Edition of Xelaug, Pp, 210 M. and 219 fc of the text; vide also P, 17 of 
the Introduction. 

11, Petails vide Infra, * 
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and since— for the matter of that — he probably flourished 
at a time when the earlier meaning may still have been 
in force, there is certainly nothing in the way of applying 
the expression to him. 

In the Ganaratnamahodadhi of VardhamSna, it is 
true, the word "Kshapanaka” or ‘ ‘ Mahakshapanaka’ ' 
seems to be used as the proper name of a grammarian, 
author of an Anekarthakoia or A nekdrthadhvanimanjari , 
and of an Efearthakoia. 1 

.Accordingly, the possibility might be considered 
whether the author of the Jyotirviddbharana , too, has not 
used the word as a proper noun rather than a generic 
one, applied to an author who represented that station 
in life. A glance on the context, however, shows that 
six out of the "Nine Gems” (viz., Amarasimha, &anku, 
Ghatakharpara, Kalidasa, Varahamihira and Vararuchi) 
are mentioned twice, viz., once as “Gems” and another 
time as "Kavis” or "Kalatantra-kavis” respectively. It 
Is therefore likely that the "Kshapanaka” in the group 
of "Gems” is nothing but a second reference, under his 
generic designation, to 6rutasena who figures in the 
preceding stanza as a “Kalatantra-kavi”. That 
*'6rutasena,” according to prosodic and grammatical 
rules, is a regular substitute for "Siddhasena*’, has been 
pointed out by the commentator of the Jyotirviddbharana 
Bhavaratna*. It is further corroborated by the fact 
that, though none of Siddhasena Divakara’s astronomi- 
cal works survives, yet an astronomer author Siddhasena 
is testified by VarShamihira in his Bphajjdiaka s . 

The mentioning of this "^ratasena” alone would 
therefore be sufficient evidence to show that once, what- 

1. Vide Aufrecht’s Catalogus Catalogemm, s. v. “Kslxapanaka", 

2. Vide Commentary to Stanza 9, 1.1. 

9 . Vide Anfrecht, 1 . 1 , s. v. “Siddhasena”. 
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ever may be the actual time of composition of the Jyoiir- 
vidabhavana, a non-Jinistic tradition did exist which 
connected Siddhasena and Vikramaditya as contempo- 
raries. The commentator further quotes four panegyrical 
stanzas which Siddhasena Divakara is related to have 
composed in honour of Vikramaditya. 

2. SIDDHASENA AND VIKRAMiDITYA IN JAIN A LITERATURE 

The episode of the four &lokas referred to by 
Bhavaratna is one of the Vikramaditya-Siddhasena 
stories found in the Jaina Prabandhas and Kathanakas 1 . 
It relates how Siddhasena, seeking an interview with 
King Vikramaditya and stopped at the palace gate by 
the doorkeeper, sent in to the king a poetic Sanskrit 
message stating that, with four Slokas in his hand, a 
mendicant friar was waiting outside, wondering 
whether he should come or go. Allowed entrance by a 
similar Sanskrit stanza of the king, Siddhasena entered, 
recited his four 6lokas, and thus won the favour of the 
king. 


Another well-known episode is that of the Jina 
statue which Siddhasena caused to appear out of a 6iva 
linga in the presence of the king by the recitation of 
some of his renowned hymns, and of the subsequent 
restitution to the Jainas of the temple concerned, and 
the endowment of the latter with the substantial grant 

1. ^.^^Prabliacliandracharya's Pfabhivahacharita, ed. by Jinavijaya Muni 
(Si&gbijaiaa Series No. 13,1940), P. 58, St. 121 ff.; Meratufigacbarya’s 
Prabandkachint&mani (ibidem No. 1), P.7, Note (Version “P”); Rajafe- 
kharasuri's Prabandhakofa (ibidem No. 6), P. 20, Para 26; Safigbatilaka- 
suri’s SamyakivasapiaUkd-vrUH (Devacbandra LSlabbai Pustakoddbara 
No. 35), Pp. 139 ff.; Subhagilagani's Vihramachantra (ed. Pandita 
Bb.agavSn.dasa, Saihvat 1996), P. 63, St. 135 ff.; Vijayalakshmisbri’s 
Upade$apy&$Ma (Rajanagara, 1938), Pp. 61ff. Bhavanataa, too, was 
a Svetambara Jaina Sadbu. 
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of several hundreds of villages 1 . With this episode I 
have dealt in my article “sfa sfhc 

A third story tells how Vikrama, hearing people 
in the street refer to Siddhasena as “Sarvajna-putra” 
and desirous of testing the appropriateness of this epithet, 
•greeted the ascetic by mental obeisance only, in response 
to which the latter, with loud voice and lifted-up hand, 
extended his “Dharmalabha”, the formula with which 
&vetambara Sadhus are still accustomed to greet 
laymen 3 . 

Significant is the reference to a Jaina temple at 
Omkaranagara (or Omkarapura resp.), 4 for the erection 
of which Siddhasena is related to have obtained King 
Vikramaditya’s permission and which is described as 

1. Prabh avak achari ta , Ll.P. 59, St. 130 8 ; Prahandhachintdmani, Version 

“ 0 ”, L L P. 7, Not e;Prabandhako$a t L 1. P 18, Para 26; Jmaprabha- 
suri: Vividhatirthakalpa (Singhi Jaina SeriesNo. 10), P.88I. , Prabandha- 
chintdmani-sambaddha Puratana Prabandka-samgraha (Singhi Jaina 
Series No. 2), P. 10, Para 15; Tapacharya: Kalydrtawandirastoim-tikd 
(vide R. B. Hiralal ; Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit MSS in the 
C. P. and Berar, Nagpur, 1926, Pp. XII fi ); SamyaMvasaptatika-vriUi> 
1.1. Pp. 139 8.; j§ubhasila : Vikvamachantra , LL P. 95, St. 1 8.; 
UpadeSaprasada , 1.L Pp. 60 8. 

2. In the Vikrama Two Millennium Commemoration Volume 

in Hindi under publication by the Gwalior Govern- 
ment. 

3. Prabhdvahachariia , 1. 1. P. 55, St. 61; Prabandhachintamani, 1. 1. 

P, 7; PrabandhakoSa, 1.1. P. 16, Para 24; Vividhatirthakalpa , LL 
P. 89; Samyakivasapiatika-vriiti, 1. 1. Pp. 139 if.; Pur&tana Prabandha- 
samgraha , 1 1. P. 117, Para 263; J§ubhasila: Vtkramacharitra, 1.1. P. 63, 
St. 119 8.; Upade&aprdsdda , 1.1. Pp.59 ff.; Bhadresvara: Kaihavali, as 
quoted by L. Gandhi in the Introduction to his edition of 
Apabhramtakavyatrayi (G. O. S. No. 37), P. 74, Note 1. 

4 . Probably identical with "Omkaranatha”, which Nundo Lai De in The 

Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India (Calcutta 
Oriental Series, 1927), P. 142, states to be the same as ancient Mahish- 
mati or Mandhata, situated on an island in the Narmada, 32 miles 
a. w. of Khandwa, and representing the oldest of the Siva temples 
and one of the great Iingas of Mahadeva. 
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having surpassed in height and splendour the famous 
temple of Siva situated there 1 . 

In some of the Prabandhas, Siddhasena is said to 
have predicted on Vikramaditya’s question — in true 
Purana style — that the next Sravaka king worthy to be 
compared with him would be Kumarapala, who would 
arise 1199 years after him*. According to the Puratam 
Prabandha-sathgmha, the pertinent stanza was preserved 
in the “Kundagegvara-” or "KundigeSvara-Temple”, or, 
according to the Prabandhachintamani, in the “Kudan- 
geSvara-Temple” in Malwa 3 . 

Of historical interest is also the information, found 
in the Pmbhavakacharita exclusively 4 , that King 
Vikramaditya, advised by Siddhasena Divakara, caused 
the ancient Jaina place of pilgrimage Broach (“Bhrigu- 
pura”) to be repaired. 

Somewhat separate from the Prabandhas and Ka- 
thanakas stands the reference to Vikrama and his Guru 
which RatnaSekharasuri gives in his Vidhikawntudi (or 
&raddhavidhi-V ritti) and which has obviously been 
literally copied by the author of the Ashtahnikavya- 
khyana : 5 . Here Vikramaditya, the royal disciple of 

1. Prabandhakofa, 1.1. P. 19, Para 27; Samyaktvasaptatika-vriitt, 1.1. Pp. 

139 ff. (the name is here mis-spelt as ** Ckufhk&rapura ”); J§ubhal51a: 
Vikramachantra, 1. 1. P. 63, St. 131 ff.; UpadeSapras&da, 1.1. F. 61 ; with- 
out referring to the above episode, Jinaprabhasuri in his Vividha- 
tirthakalpa , 1. 1, P. 86, mentions, in other connection, a temple of 
the “Sahasraphanin Par§vanatha”, located on the "Omkara- 
parvata”; the UpadeSaprasada too refers to the above temple as to a 
ParSvanatha temple, 

2. PrabandhacMnidmani, U. Pp. 8 and 78; Prabcmdhaho&a, 1.1. P. 17, Para 

24; Vividhatirthahalpa, 1. 1. P. 89; Puvdtana Praban dha-samgmha, 1. 1, 
P. 12$, 38. 

3. Vide my above referred-to article for details. 

4 . U P. 4$, St, 77. 

5. Vidhikaumudi (Jaina Stmananda Sabha, Sam. 1974, Pp. 165 ff.; 

A sht&hnikavy&khy&na (Ibid., Sam, I860), P. 7. 
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Siddhasena, is referred to as the example of a dis- 
tinguished visitor to places of pilgrimage, who went 
to Satrunjaya with a huge procession and with all 
pomp and formality, accompanied by 5000 Jainacharyas 
including Siddhasena Divakara, 14 kings adorned with 
their royal diadems, 70 lakhs of ^ravaka families, 1 
krore 10 lakh and 9,000 cars, 18 lakhs of horses, 7,600 
elephants, besides camels, bullocks, etc., untold. 

In his Laghu &aimnjayakalpa, Dharmaghoshasuri 1 2 
likewise mentions Vikrama in connection with this 
sacred place of the Jainas, which is stated to have been 
repaired by him. 

According to Dhanegvarasuri’s fiatrunjayam ahat- 
mya z , Mahavlra predicts to Indra that 466 years and 
45 days after his Nirvana King Vikrama would free 
the earth from debt and subsequently replace the 
Vlra-Saihvat by his own Samvatsara. 

Based mostly on the above-mentioned and similar 
sources, which have not yet been made available in 
print 3 , are a number of brief references to Vikrama and 
Siddhasena, his Guru, sometimes only alluding to one or 
another of the above-related episodes, in later Jaina 
literature, such as Achalaklrti’s Vishapahamstotra - 

1. Sri Satrunjaya-M ahatv'thadi-Ydlri- Vichira (Bhavnagar, Sam. 1985), 

Pp. 193 

2. Vide Gujarati translation, published by the Jaina Dharma Prasaraka 

Sabha, Bombay, Sam. 1956, P. 488. Though this work claims to have 
been composed in Sadi, 477 (U. P. 498), the vaticimiio posteventum 
re King Kumarapala contained therein illustrates its real age 
clearly enough. 

3. Some further literature is given in M. T>. Desai’s Short History of Jaina 

Literature (Bombay, 1933), Paras 150 ff., 683, 899, and Note 524; vide 
also Sanmatitarka edited by Pt. S. Sanghavi and Pt. B. Doshi (Shri 
Jain Shvetambar Education Board, Bombay, 1939), Introduction* 
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bhashdy 1 Banarasldasa’s Kalyanamandirastotra-bhashd?, 
Brindavana’s Mangalashtaka 3 , and GurvcLvalistotra \ 

Generally not much older than all the above works, 
none of which is, so far as can be ascertained, composed 
previous to A. D. 1200 5 , are the references contained in 
the Patta vails and kindred works mentioned above, such 
as Dharmaghoshasuri’s Dusamdkdla-Samanasamgha- 
T hay am, or rather its Avachuri, 6 Ravivardhanagarti’s 
Pattdvalisaroddhara 7 , an anonymous Guru-Pattdvali 3 , 
Kharataragachchha-Suri-Parampard-PraSasti 9 , Kham- 
taragachchha-Patidvall Nos. 1 and 2 10 , the anonymous 
Rainasanchaya-Prakaranam 1 1 , and Pradyumnasuri’s 

Vicharasara-Prakarant 

• 

Still, works of this type are assumed to contain, 
by way of quotations, passages of very high antiquity. 
As a matter of fact, the pertinent passages of the last- 
named two works betray, by their very wordings, origin 

1. Jaindritava, No. 9, P. 65. 

2. 1.1. No. 8, P. 60. 

3. Brihajjinavdnisamgraha No. 57, P. 158, St. 7. 

4. 1 1. P. 156, St. 23. 

5. Prabhdvakachariia 1278 A. D., Prabandhaclmitamani 1305 A. D., 

Vividhatirihakalpa 1333 A. D., PrabandJiahoSa 1451 A. IX, 
Samyaktvasapiatika-vritti 1366 A. D., $ubha Ilia’s Vthramachanira 
1443 A. D., Vidhihaumudi 1450 A. D., Dharmaghoshasuri's death 
1301 A, D., Upade&aprasdda 1787 A. D. 

6. Pattdvattsamuchchaya, edited by Muni Darsanavijaya, Viramgam, 

1933 A. D., P. 17; re its time of composition, vide last Note. 

7. LI, P. 150; composed 1683 A. D. 

8. L 1. P. 166. 

9* Kharataragackchha-Pattdvali- Sarhgraha , compiled by Sri Jinavijaya 
(Calcutta, 1932), Pp. 2 composed 1528 A, 

10. IX Pp. 9 and 13. 

11. Quoted by Kalyanavijaya in Vtranirvdfta am Jaina-halaganand 

(mgart Prachdrim Pairikd, Vols. 10-11), P. 65, Note. 

12. The pertinent passage is quoted from Peterson's Third Report by 

Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana in his Bistory of Indian Logie (Calcutta, 
1921), p, 173k Pradyumnasuri flourished in the first half of the 
13th century. 
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from a common old source, and also the extent to which 
the original has been contorted. Both do not mention 
any relationship between Vikrama and Siddhasena, it is 
true, but they clearly state them to have belonged to 
approximately the same age. 

(1) Ratnasanchaya-Prakarana : 

fspRmt ^rrsfrt iik^u 

<t%t it irfr^ f^Tirrt stTaft i 

mm srf^q; TPrcsFjfasft iihvsii 

“470 years after Vlra, Vikrama flourished. 500 
years after Vlra, Siddhasena Divakara flourished. 720 
years after Vlra, Guru Kalaka who was praised by 
Indra.” 

(2) V icharasdra-Prakarana : 


it srfrsrcn? it i 

' ffggwq ifterftrq aTssrrf^qg 

“500 years afterwards, Siddhasena Divakara of 
well-known glory, and 620 years afterwards, the Lord 
Aryarakshita, praised by Indra.” 1 

Works of this last category claim by their very 
character to be treated as historical sources. Not only 
this, but even works of the former type, i. e., the 
Prabandhas, etc., have been tapped for historical data 
by Buhler in his Biography of Hemachandra*. Accord- 
ingly, it might be expected that the above rich literature 
in its, totality should allow Siddhasena Divakara ’s 
historical whereabouts to be conveniently settled. 

1. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana seems to be unaware that the years are 
counted from Mahavira’s Nirvana, as he quotes this passage in support 
of his theory that Siddhasena and the other "Gems” were contem- 
porary with Yaiodharman \ 

2. Professor G. Buhler’s The Life of Hemachcmdra , translated by 
M. Patel (Singhi Jaina Series, No. 11). 
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3. HISTORICAL VALUE OF THE VIKRAMlDJTYA- 
SIDDHASENA LITERATURE 

Yet the task of reconstructing history from the 
Vikramaditya-Siddhasena literature mentioned above 
is beset with difficulties, as a number of the data which 
it supplies contradict each other, while others are 
ruled out as anachronisms or as otherwise improbable. 
Where, e. g., did Siddhasena come from ? Was he, as 
most of the Prabandhas would make posterity believe, 
the son of Devarshi, Vikramaditya’s Purohita of Ujjain 
of Katyayana-Gotra, and of his wife Devagri 1 , or was 
he the “Karnatabhatta-Divakara”, who had immi- 
grated from the Dakshinapatha, as other works state 2 ? 
Was, accordingly, Karnatabhatta-Divakara his origi- 
nal name, which later, at his initiation, was changed to 
"Siddhasena Divakara”, or was it Siddhasena, changed 
to “Kumudachandra” at his initiation and again to 
“Siddhasena Divakara” at his consecration as an Acharya, 
or was “Siddhasena Divakara” an honorary title con- 
ferred on him by King Devapala of Karmarapura 3 ? 

Was his sister’s name SiddhagrI, Siddhasarasvatl, 
or Balasarasvatl, as those works state 4 , contradicting 
one another ? 

Was it the Mahakala Temple where he met 
Vikramaditya and where his recitation worked the 
alleged miracle of the Jina statue, or was it the temple 

1. Prabhavakacharita, Prdbandhaho&a , Tapacharya’s JKalyanamandtra- 

stoira-iikd t Sarny ahivasaptatik a-vfitti, UpadeSapi asaaa, l l.; some 
versions have the Prakrit equivalents of the above names. 

2. Vividhatirihahalpa ; the particular version of the Pyabandhachintamani 

to which Pt. Sanghavi and Pt. Doshi refer in their Introduction 
to Sanmatitarha , L 1. 

3. The latter according to the Prabandhachintdmani. 

4 * The first name is given in the Pyabhavakacharita, the second in the 
Prahmdhakoia and the UpadeSaprasada, and the third in the 
Samyaktvasaptatika-vxiiti* 
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of KudangeSvara ? Were this statue, the temple where 
it appeared and the place of pilgrimage into which the 
latter developed after its restitution to the Jainas 
sacred to Parfivanatha or to Adinatha 1 ? 

Was he a disciple of Vriddhavadin whose original 
name was Mukunda 2 , or of Dharmacharya 3 ? 

Anyhow, the date of Vriddhavadin, Dharmacharya 
and Siddhasena himself is unanimously declared to he in 
the vicinity of the starting year of the Vikrama Samvat, 
and all three are explicitly stated to have been contem- 
porary with Kalakacharya, the famous 6akaguru\ But 
simultaneously Siddhasena is also stated to have been a 
descendant of Padaliptasuri, author of the much praised 
Prakrit novel Tarangavati and founder of Palitana, the 
same Padalipta who is mentioned as coevel with Nagar- 
juna {the latter flourishing in the time of Kanishka), 
with Nagahastin (who, according to the Nandisutra, was 
the 22nd Yugapradhana and whose predecessor Aryara- 
kshita, the 21st, is stated to have lived 620 after Vlra, 
as has been shown above), and with Arya Khaputa 
(known to have died in Vikrama Samvat 484) 5 ! 


1. Vide my article referred to above, where these problems have been 

dealt with in detail. 

2. So all the Prabandhas, the Vividhatirthahalpa, Dharmasa garagani’s 

T apagachcJiha-Paitavali-sutfa, the Kh avatar agach ch ha~Szin-Parawpara~ 
PraSasti , the Kalyanamandirastotra-tika y 1, 1. 

3. So Dharmaghoshas uri’s Dusamakala-sawanasamgha-ihayam, 1. 1. 

4. Thus all the Prabandhas and Kathanakas as well as the Pattavalis re- 

ferred to. The only point of difference, viz , the fact that the contem- 
poraneous pontiff, Irya Simhagiri, is in some sources declared to have 
been the 13th, in others the 12th, and in a third group the 15th 
after Mahavira, is unessential here. 

5. Re Padalipta and Nagarjuna vide K. P. Jayaswal: The Murmda 

Dynasty and the Date of Padalipta in Malamya Commemoration Volume. 
Re Nagahastin vide Mum Kalyanavijaya, 1 3 Pp 125 if., he is 
supposed to have died 676 years after Mahavira. Re Arya 
Khaputa vide Pmbh&vakachania , P. 43, and Muni Kalyanavijaya, 1.1. 
P. 105, Note. 
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The Pmbhavakacharita moreover relates that this 
same Padalipta lived at the court of King Krishna of 
Manakhetapura 1 , i. e., Malkhed, the capital of the 
Rashtrakutas, though the latter was founded, according 
to present assumptions 2 , by King Amoghavarsha (815- 
877 A. D.), or though in any case the earliest Krishna- 
raja who could have ruled there, even if Malkhed is 
assumed to have existed before, would be Krishna I 
who died between 772 and 775 A. D. 3 ! 

What to say, moreover, re Siddhasena’s stay at 
Chitrakfita, related in several sources 4 , in view of the 
fact that this place was founded as late as Sam. 
609 5 ? 


And what about his being coeval with Kalidasa, 
Vararuchi, Bhartrihari, as told in some of the Praban- 
dhas 6 , in agreement with the Jyotirvidabharana which 
adds Varahamihira, Amarasimha and other literary 
personalities now generally assumed to have flourished 
centuries after the beginning of the Vikrama 
era ? 


Besides, the bewildered reader might also ask why 
there is no unanimity re the important question 
of the origin of the Vikrama Saihvat itself, which, 
according to some texts, was started in commemoration 
of Vikrama’s freeing the earth from debt 7 , according to 

1. 1.1. Pp. 38 and 39. 

2. Vide Altekar: The RdshtrakUtas and their Times (Poona, 1934), P. 46 f. 

3* Vide Altekar, 1JL, P. 45. 

4. Pmbmvakacharita, Prabandkakoda, SamyaktvasaptotiM-vritii, Vpade- 
, Sap&sa&a. 

5. Vide PattdevMsdfnuchchaya, 1.1. P. 202. 

6 . Prabandhachintamani, Purdtana Pmbandha-samgwha. 

7. Pmbh&vakachwita, 1.1. P. 25, St. 90 f. and P. 49, St. 71 1; VimihatWthe- 

kaipa, 1.1. Pp. 88 aad 39; Satrufijayaiyt&hdtmya 1.1. 
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others in remembrance of his death 1 , according to a 
third group to immortalize his accession to the throne 2 , 
and according to one more opinion from the date of his 
birth 3 , while nowhere at all in Jaina literature it is 
found connected with a victory over the Sakas 
directly. 

Even regarding the very starting point of the 
Vikrama Saiiivat, counted in years of the Vlra era, there 
is no agreement, though the discrepancies are inconsi- 
derable 4 . 

A certain amount of anachronisms and other in- 
consistencies might certainly be conceded to the litera- 
ture referred to, without denying that it may contain 
some kernel of historical truth. The task, however, to 
peel off all secondary matter, and neatly to reveal this 
kernel, seems hopeless in view of the inadequacy of 
the expedients available so far. 

1. PrabandJiachintamani t 1.1 P 10, Hwiavania-Theravali quoted by Mimi 

Kalylna.vija.ya, 1.1. Pp. 117 ff ; a number of references in old Digam- 
bara texts are given in the Introduction to Shathhandagama , Vol. I, 
by H. Jaina (Amraoti, 1939), P. (34), Note 2. 

2. Vide the Gathas quoted by Mum Kalyanavyaya, 1 1. P. 177. 

3. This opinion I have seen represented so far by a single passage only, 

which Pandit Hiralal, Siddhanta-^astri, XJjjain, found in a MS 
of the £ri- Vasunandi-lSraiakachara of the Digambara Library of 
Indore (Fol.94) and which I herewith render with the Sastriji's 
permission : 

fWRSFJT TT^br 5UTJT II 
"After 470 years of the Jma-era, Vikrama's birth toot place, 8 
years lasted his childhood, 16 years he roamed about in the country, 
56 years he ruled as an unbeliever, 40 years he lived as a follower of 
the noble Jaina religion, and then went to Heaven." Accordingly, 
Vitrama would have reached an age of 120 years I 

4 . Muni Kalyanavijaya, Li., and Shathhandagama, Introduction, 1.1. 
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4. OTHER EXPEDIENTS FOR A DEFINITION OF 
SIDDHASENA'S TIME 

These expedients mostly consist in passages of 
literary works containing either citations from Siddha- 
sena’s works, or references to them or to the author as 
such. Much valuable material of this type has been col- 
lected and valuated by Pt. S. Sanghavi and Pt. B. 
Doshi in their Introduction to the Sanmatitarka 1 , as 
well as by Pt. N. Premi 2 and others 3 . Still on studying it, 
one cannot help the impression that even in its totality 
it is but a feeble structure on which to rest the full 
weight of Siddhasena’s chronology, in view of the fact 
that the time of most of the earlier authors who mention 
the logician-poet or his works is itself uncertain 
as yet. 

Leaving aside as irrelevant for the problem under 
consideration all references posterior to 850 A. D., the 
following would be the material available. 

(1) Jinasena (“Bhagavaj jinasena”), Adipurdna 
(composed approximately 840 A. D.) + , where the “Poet 
Siddhasena” is extolled as a “knife-blade (to cut down) 
false notions” and “a lion (to tear to pieces) the herds 
of elephants consisting in disputants, his mane being 
composed of the stand-points of Jaina Logic ( naya )”. 

(2) Vlrasena, Dhavald (Shatkhaniagama-tikd, com- 
posed 826 A. D.), where seven stanzas of Siddhasena’s 
Sanmatitarka are quoted, the work itself being referred 
to as " Sammaisutta ” 5 . 

1. Vide supra* 

2. Jaina S&hitya am liih&sa, Bombay, 1942, 

3* M* D. Desai, IX , 

4* Fremi, LI* Fp. 421, 512 and 536. This Jinasena was a disciple of the 
Viraseaa mentioned below under No. 2, 

5, The Shatkhandagama (Amraoti, 1939), Pp. 12 £E., 80 and 91, as wett 
as F* (5$) of the learned Introduction by H. Jain, 
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(3) Jinasena, Harivamsa-Purdna (composed 783 
A. D.), where Siddhasena’s verses in general (“suktayah”) 
are mentioned 1 . 

(4) Haribhadrasuri, Panchavastuka (composed 
between 650 and 111 A. D.) a , Stanzas 1047-1048, 
where Siddhasena is referred to as “Acharya Siddha- 
sena, the Omniscient one in the lore of the Scriptures 
(6rutakevalin), whose fame is established in his Sanma- 
titarka and whose name “Divakara” is based on the 
fact that he resembles the sun {divakara) with regard to 
this night of the Duhshama period” 3 . 

In his Anekarthajayapataka, this same Haribha- 
drasuri speaks of a Vritti to Sanmatitarka composed by 
Mallavadin 4 . 

(5) Jinadasagani Mahattara, Visesha-Churni to 
the Niiitha-Sutra (composed in 676 A. D.) with three 
separate references as under 5 : 

(а) mentioning the Sanmatitarka ("Sammati”) as 
a "work fit to enrich faith and knowledge”; 

(б) speaking of the same ("Sammadi”) as of 
a "work fit to enrich religious faith”; 

(c) saying that Siddhasenacharya, by miraculous 
powers which he had acquired from study- 
ing the Y oniprabhfitaka and other works, 
had produced artificial horses. 

1. Premi, 1.1. Pp. 420 ff. and 536. This Jinasena was a disciple of 

Kirtisena and different from the Jinasena of Item No. 1. 

2. Vide Haribhadrasuri, Anekarthajayapataka, $6.. by H. R. Kapadia (G. 

O. S. No. 88), Introduction, P. XXVI f.; Svi-Paftchavastuka-Granthah 

{Devachandra-Lalabhai-Jainapustakoddhara No. 69, 1927), P. 156; 

Sanmatitarka,* Introduction Pp. 1 ff. 

3. I. the present 5th sub-period of the running Avasarpini or world 

period of Degeneration which Jaina dogmatic assumes. 

4. Vide N. 2 above; re Mallavadin vide infra. Item S; Sanmatitarka , 1. 1. P. 

10 . 

5. Sanmatitarka, P. 3, Note 2. 
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In the Dasa-Churni, ascribed to the same Jinadasa, 
a passage refers to Siddhasenacharya’s method of inter- 
preting one and the same Sutra in various ways 1 . 

(6) Jinabhadragani, Viseshavasyaka-Bhashya (com- 
posed in 611 A. D.), discussing the uxain doctrines of 
Siddhasena 2 . 

(7) &vakoti, Ratnamdla (of doubtful date), men- 
tioning as previous to Samantabhadra 3 a “Bhattaraka 
Siddhasena” among the sages whose blessings are invoked 
and thus corroborating the 6vetambara Pattavalls in 
that point 4 . 

(8) Mallavadin, Commentary on the Sanmatttarka 
testified by Haribhadrasuri (vide supra, Item No. 4). 
The work itself is not preserved. From the fact that 
Mallavadin also wrote annotations to Dharmottara’s 
Commentary on Dharmaklrti's Nydyabindu, he is 
assumed to belong to the 5th century of the Vikrama 
era 5 . 

1, Sanmatitarka $ P. 3 f 

2 This important item is quoted from a letter of Pt. S Sanghavi dated 
21st February 1944 : it is hoped that the details will soon be made 
generally known Vide also the now antiquated reference in 
Sanmatitarka , Pp. 16 ff. 

3. According to Pt. J, Mukhtar, Svami Samantabhadra (Jaina Grantha 

Ratnakara Karyalaya, Bombay, 1925) , P. 196, Samantabhadra would 
have flourished during the first five centuries of the Vikrama era. 

4. Re fevakoti vide Bhagavaii Ir&dhana ed. by A. N. Upadhye (Singhi 

Jain Series No. 17), Bombay, 1943, Introduction P 53, as well 
as N. Premi, 1. 1. P. 27 f. : both scholars doubt the identity of this 
fevakoti with the author of the Bhagavaii Irddhana, so that his date 
would remain uncertain. 

The following Pattavalls mention Samantabhadra as later than Siddhasena: 
Dharmasagaragani, Tap&gachehha-Pagtavali-$utra y 1. 1. P. 47, Ravi** 
vardhanagani, Patidvalisaroddhdra, 1. 1. P. 161; Anonymous 
PaitdvaU, 1.1. P. 167; Kharaiaragachchha-Paiidvali No. 2, 1. 1. P. 19; 
etc. 

5. M. D* Desai, U. Pp. 134 ff.; Sanmatitarka , 1.1. P. 10. 
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(9) The earliest reference re Siddhasena so 
far traced is that in Pujyapada’s (Devanandin’s) 
Jamendm-Vyakarana (5; 1; 7)) of approximately 450 
A. D. (more accurately : the beginning of the 6th 
Vikrama century) 1 . This reference consists merely of 
the Sutra “vetteh Siddhasenasya ” , preceded and follow- 
ed by similar Sutras which refer to Bhutabali, Prabha- 
chandra, Samantabhadra, and other ancient Jaina 
authors. In view of the undeniable chronological as 
well as spiritual proximity of the latter to Siddhasena, 
it can safely be assumed that the passage refers to him, 
though, as Pt. Mukhtar and Pt. Premi point out, its 
exact interpretation would presuppose researches into 
the linguistic peculiarities of Siddhasena’s works 2 . 

(10) To these Jaina references may be added the 
above referred to passage of Varahamihira’s Brihajjataka, 
where an astronomer author Siddhasena is mentioned. 
Varahamihira was probably alive in &aka Samvat 427= 
A. D. 505, if not a century prior 3 . 

Though Haribhadrasuri’s and Jinadasagani’s way 
of referring to Siddhasena indicates that the latter was 
in their eyes a person of remote age 4 , still the above litera- 
ture does not allow of further conclusions re Siddhasena’s 
time beyond the fixation of his terminus ante quem 
for about 450 A. D. 


1. Premi, 1. 1. P. 117; Scwmatitavka , 11 P 10 f # J. Mukhtar, 1* 1 Pp 250 ff. 

2 Recently, H. D, Velankar, JmaratnakoSa, Poona 1944, P 146, has also 
expressed the opinion that the names referred to are probably those 
of “well-known Jaina authors who used the particular grammatical 
forms, and not necessarily of old grammarians”. 

3. S. K Dikshit, Chandragupta II Sahasanka, alias VikramMitya, and 

Nine Jewels {Indian Culture , VI , Pp 191 ff. and 377 ff.), interprets the 
pertinent chronogram of the Panchasiddhdntiha as 6aka 327—405A.D,, 
which has been refuted by K M K. Sarma m his article The Jyotirvida- 
bkara#a and the Nme Jewels ( The Poona Orientalist , IV, Pp. 205 fL), 

4. Vide Sanmaiitarha , Introduction Pp. 2 and 6 . 
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Those references, culled as they are from Digambara 
(Items Nos. 1, 2, 3, 7, 9) and 6vetambara works (Items 
Nos. 4, 5, 6, 8), illustrate the fact alluded to before that 
Siddhasena is acclaimed as an authority by both the 
sects, similar to Umasvati (or “UmasvamI”) and 
Samantabhadra, so much so that the problem to which 
sect he belonged remained long unsolved. It was only 
internal evidence which enabled the editors of the 
Sanmatitarka to decide that he “cannot have been 
a Digambara” 1 . 

In the meantime, the inscription on a Jina statue 
recently found in the Chandraprabha Temple of Jaisal- 
mer has come to their support. It reads as follows 8 : — 

(?) 

(R) (-) 

(3) sf(-) 

(*) wrrsccm-vT 

(<0 *Nrt 

This legend also shows that Siddhasena belonged to 
the Nagendra-Kula. As, according to the PattavalJs, 
this Nagendra-Kula was founded on Vajrasena’s death 
620 years after Mahavlra, i. e. in 93 A. D., along with 
the Chandra-, Nirvriti-, and Vidyadhara-Kulas 3 , it is 
clear that he could not have belonged to the Vidyadhara- 
Kula. If, therefore, the Prabandhas declare Siddhasena 
to have belonged to the ‘ ‘ Vidyadhara-Vara-Amnaya” 4 , 

1* Vide Sanmatitarka, Introduction P. 159. 

2. Vide Sarabhai Manilal Navab, “Siddhasena Bivakara Icharya 
Gachchha sambandhi ek UHekh” xn Jaina Satya Prak&ia, 7th 
year, 1942, P.433, 

1 3. Dharmasagara gani , TapagacJwJiha-Pattavali-sutva, 1. 1. P. 48; Anony- 

mous Paitavali, 1.1. P. 186; Kharataragachchha-PaUavali Ho. 2, 
L 1. P. 18, etc. 

4. Prabh&vahacharUa, 1 1. P. 54. 
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to the "Vidyadhara-VarhSa” 1 , to the “Vidyadhar- 
endra-Gachchha 2 , or to the “Vidyadhara-Gachchha” res- 
pectively, all these references might point to the “Vidya- 
dharl $akha” (founded centuries earlier by Vidyadhara 
Gopala), as inferred by Pts. Sanghavi and Doshi 3 , on 
the basis of other premises. 

To return to the question of Siddhasena’s date, 
H. Jacobi and afterwards P. L. Vaidya had previously 
tried to fix the same with the help of internal evidence. 
Tracing, e. g., the term "bhranta” which Siddhasena 
uses to the Buddhist logician Dharmaklrti, they 
inferred that Siddhasena must have lived after 
Dharmaklrti and thus placed him in the second half 
of the 7th century A. D. This theory was, however, 
proved to be untenable by Pts. Sanghavi and Doshi. 4 
Another argument adduced in favour of a later date 
by Pt. Mukhtar 5 and based on a stanza which 
Siddhasena’s Sanmatitarka appears to share with 
Samantabhadra’s &ravakachara was likewise refuted 
by them. 

On the basis of this material (excluding the above 
Items No. 2, details of 6, 7, and 10), the editors of the 
Sanmatitarka came to the conclusion that Siddhasena 
“most probably flourished in the fifth century of the 
Vikrama era”, i. e. in the “Gupta Period” 5 . In his Fore- 
word to the English translation, it is true, Dalsukh 
Malvania had expressed the opinion that some Buddhist 
books published recently promised to “lead us to fix the 
date in question in the sixth or the seventh century 

1. Ibid., 1. 1. P. 61. ' 

2. Sarny aktvasaptatik a-vritli, 1.1., and UpadeSapr&s&da, i. 1. 

3. Sanmatitarka , Introduction P. 42. 

4. Introduction to Sanmatitarka, 1. 1 Pp. 11 ff. 

5. 1. 1. P. 15. 

6. 1. 1. P. 17. 
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A. D.” 1 In obvious supersession, however, Pt. Sanghavi 
has again confirmed his previous view, saying 8 that in 
the light of fresh researches re the time of the com- 
position of Jinabhadragani’s ViSeshava&yaka-Bhashya, 
in which Siddhasena’s doctrines are discussed (vide 
above, Item No. 6), he now believes Siddhasena to have 
flourished in parts of the 5th and 6th centuries of the 
Vikrama era, which comes to the 5th century A. D. 

Against this fixing of Siddhasena’s time, however, 
the objection can be raised that, properly speaking, it 
confines itself to the terminus ante quem which, it is 
true, stands beyond doubt, while, on the other hand, 
the fixing of a terminus a quo cannot be said to have 
been achieved. Nor does it seem likely that it could 
be achieved with the method hitherto resorted to, viz., 
by drawing conclusions from the dates of heterodox 
works which happen to contain technical terms or 
doctrines criticized by Siddhasena. For in view of the 
vast literature, which, though testified to have existed, 
is no longer available, it must be admitted that our 
knowledge of early Indian philosophy is relatively 
limited. It is, therefore, unsafe to state on the basis of 
the chance-remains available whether, in an individual 
case, a term or a doctrine appears in a certain work for 
the first time, or whether it represents one of the later 
links in the chain of Guru-parampara lost to our view. 

Thus, the question of Siddhasena’s terminus a quo 
must be admitted to be still open. 

S. THE GUN AVACH ANADVATRIS^IKA 

It seems, however, that for its solution an expe- 
dient offers itself which has not been utilized so far by 

1. 1. 1. P. IV. 

2. In Ms personal letter referred to already : P. 229, Note 2. 
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the scholars who have dealt with Siddhasena’s chro- 
nology : I mean the direct evidence which the poet 
himself so eloquently gives in one of his works 1 . 

This work is the “Gumvachanadvatrimsika ’ , the 
eleventh of those 21, or, under inclusion of the 
“Nydydvatdra ” , 22 DvatrimSikas which have survived out 
of Siddhasena’s famous 32 DvatrimSikas testified to have 
once existed 3 . These DvatrimSikas, an appreciation of 
which is given in the Introduction to Sanmatitarka, 3 
are all composed in high-flown Sanskrit and in various 
classical metres. All, with the exception of the Gutiava- 
chanadvatrirhsika, address themselves to Mahavlra, the 
last Tirthankara. A great part of them are in fact 
hymns in praise of Mahavlra. They mostly contain refu- 
tations of heterodox philosophical systems or expositions 
of certain aspects of Jaina Philosophy, while some deal 
with the rules of disputation and controversy. In the 
middle of these purely spiritual or philosophical hymns 
stands the Gumvachanadvatrimhka, an isolated example 
of secular panegyrical poetry, which, however, shares 
the other characteristics of its surroundings, including 
their polemic nature. 

In this DvatriiMka, a royal patron is addressed* 
who is revealed as such a unique personality, standing out 
in bold relief against a back-ground of warfare, empire- 
building and ingenious rule that, with the help of 
contemporaneous literature, even a modem reader can 

1. At present, the following works of Siddhasena Divakara are available : 

(a) 21 of his “Dvatrimsad-dvatrim aka”, (b) Nyayavatara, (c) San- 
matitarka, (d) Kalyanamandirastotra : vide Introduction to 
Sanmatitarka, 1. 1. 

2. Vide e g. Prabhdvahacharita , 1 1 P. 59, St. 142; Vividhatirthahalpa, 

1. 1. P. 88; Prabandhachintamani, Version D, 1. 1. P.7; PrabandhakoSa, 

L I. P. 18. 

1 3. L 1. Fp. 158 
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guess who he was and thus infer when Siddhasena lived. 
In view of its historical importance and also for its own 
poetic merits, I render the poem here, critically emended 
on the basis of the printed edition 1 with the help of 
the two MSS which I was able to obtain 2 . 


The understanding of this poem is made somewhat 
difficult by the fact that behind the inspired eulogy 
with its graceful poetic figures hides itself a smart 
attack on the system of VaiSeshika Philosophy 3 achieved 
with the help of occasional paranomasia. Thus the word 
“guna”, the leitmotiv, as it were, of the whole poem, is 
sometimes used in its conventional meaning of “virtue”, 
“merit”, “excellent quality”, sometimes as a logical 
terminus technicus meaning “quality” in contradistinc- 
tion to dravya, “substance”, while in some cases it is to 

1 . ' ‘Sri-Siddhasena-Drvakara-krita-granthamala (Ekavim&ah-Dvatmh£ika, 

Nyay&vat&ra, Sanmahsutra Mula)”, !§ri- J aina-dharma-Prasaraka 
Sabha, Bhavnagar, Samvat 1965, P. 15 f (“Bh”). 

2. ( a ) “ DvalririiAad-dvatnihUka" , MS No. 32 of 1880/81 of the Government 

MSS Library of the Bhaadarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona (“F”), undated and without colophon. It contains the 
first 20 Dvatrimsikas, including the poem under discussion which 
occupies Fols. 51 a — 57 a and ends with the sub-colophon— 
"if u | cj <i gj [=rfiJ+T 1 1 Sill” . A transcript I obtained 

through the courtesy of the Curator, Mr. P. K Gode. 


( 6 ) 


A MS, without signature or number, of the Vijayadharma-Lakshmi- 
JEanamandira of Agra, Belanganj ("A”), which contains the 
first 21 Dvatrimsikas, and was made available to me through 
the kindness of my Guru on the field of Jainagama and Old 
Gujarati studies. Muni Vidyavijaya. Its colophon runs as 


follows: “H Mr 3JTTO 

Tfer yraFsft ll” The poem under discussion 


has the sub-colophon : 



mMi it”. 


3. Vide Stanzas 25 and 28, Here I must acknowledge my obligation to 
Pt Hiralal, Siddhanta-^astrl, Ujjain, who, when 1 discussed 
the difficult 28th stanza with him, first recognized the allusions 
to Vailesbiha Philosophy which it contains. 
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be understood as conveying both the meanings simulta- 
neously. Other words too are used with a similar double 
entendre, as the text itself will make clear. Though 
I am not sure whether I have in every case been able 
to understand the meaning or meanings which the poet 
wanted to convey, still I add, with some hesitation, a 
translation, in order to facilitate the ensuing discussion. 
The text seems so full of allusions, among them such to 
contemporaneous persons and events, that it- will per- 
haps never yield all its secrets to the modem reader, 
far remote as he is from the golden age of Siddhasena 
and his brilliant patron. 

Here follows the text : 

gs 

a ^fsr irer: ^ 

mrfcPT u r ^^ stffem: 11? II 

srttTfstfta fswnwisTt: 

\3 O vo 

afebfa fTgwTmrt* i 

fw grfspaRT ugii 

fesr ««rfci re nferre n?r ^ 
ftrarfr fre??rb* i 

VD 

arra' retfewfareewfa 

re$ar grara^cT re * re n^n 

IS N 

WWcTi 

^fcr^nr ^fsrfsrrfa srtOt wmx n*n 

St. 1. Prithvl. 

, St. 2. Vasantatilaka. 

* St. & Vasautatilaka.— L. 4 ; sf- Bh, A; P. 

St. 4. VasaBtatilaka.— L. 3 ; —5^5^— Bh; L. 4;— ^fT^f Bh. 
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^§ 3 # ^r§ m *tw stem: 

^r«ifc*w: qncT«fr^> 

4tsssralr5Rmf%WT«Tf»T mwijsm <3s*frrqT 

^c^BT^r^nr«T jtcrtt *rsrrfa 33 *^ \\\n 
‘afTSSfHfrT vmj JTfenmfnTHT TT^5^t- 

■crq>i}vtft H^HnF5srp% tnfa rgsr^Bki i 

*n w&t sras^ft wx&mk 

^flR^rrsiiWT h r^mfeTT Amraroftar ii^ii 
smz q^sir: fwrfvrsTOT <TOTirft jt*N 

'O o 

srcrami <mi * * % g rewfo TT hI?t: » 

f^T fcfFcf ?r ^T^fcTT C^TIT 

^ST^Tt ’T^% IIV9II 

3?f$qt <TTf«igim >to{h fer: ^far**fsmmr 

5sr?^#frffer 5rfw: q?*rfa srfoH % ws#fr*rrafai 

an mi «ir?i<mr^crT n^^r?f 

^fcT^ri ^trptf asr 3 ?rc^ ^Tfer U4t 

3f^^f^T5R?rf?nplp *n!%ari 

srogtr^^n ^jspfen: i 

h eiN *raw‘ 

sft# ’crsrencfa ^ n\n 

srofafa^wf \*&n fsnssr w|tfert 
®rf? Off® t 

?far irofaRf ssfaf fsra% 

<*53 mm* 3 ?«*T?tai »j*r: $cp*rtw n?o» 

St. 5. iferdulavikridita. — L. Is — 1 ^Ttf— P. A; sfror: A, L. 2: 53 T 4o*TC g: 
p ; <jysssrr P; “fft wmf ^prwqz: 'TTT^fw# — ” 

A; L. 3: — grrf%— P; L. 4: — s# A. 

St. 6. Sragdhara — L. 2: — P; L. 3: — ^ P; UWST-- P. 

St. 7. 6obha — L. 1: — 55WT P; S^?JT A; L. 3: ^f?r P. 

St. 8. Sragdhara. — L. 2: — Wl 5 ^ — P; L. 3; 3RTRT P, A; L. 4: — c'Ato* — 
A; «Fn% A; _ A. 

St. 9. Maadakranta. — L. 2: -— ^fT— A; L. 3: —’SJqT — P, A; L* 4 s 
-#«# P, A. 

St. 10. Harini. — L. 1: SS^ P. A; f®IT A; L. 3: P. 
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9T^?T ^ fTfTonsr ^rf?r TOftTH I 

fro Obto *f? ?rw ?ftw mt- 

vTTiat ^f^cf Wf^fwfrt^PTT^l: II? ?U 


^5 «tt ggft fespsRirate srfpri fsraT 

m' ?rcq% % ?nr#5ST ?yn: i 
g* g fa tgfi&T ?nsr TOjRTcmrotn^f'RT 



■o 


u?W 


^TSBteaT: fs^T: 

wmt f?r®T^r i 

grgRRSTT f?f5T f%f%r trf^rr 

srrst^ fa%»srf If »$3H 


Hf^RftfgcTHT WrfcRfcTf^: to^stt: I 

« <o 

f% c^fRETSTfr# fl faKfrralfcf 

sr^gw^n^r ^t^iH xvz&wn 3Rtfa n ?v» 
tos#?ttot rpn nmfa *rrc fa?rc M«tt 

ic^T ^’JRoET^f^r^rfJT: «Tf^sg5q% » 

^TflRWCr cRlfa f% X( VRcTI 5y«TOBR3%®^ 

W&& T FSPT ^T55^rpfej75^FB^ U?H>I 


St 11. Vasantatilaka. — L. 3: ^Tf^r P. 


St 12 Sardulavxkridita — L. 2: — would be preferable 1 

— §^rr A; L. 3: P. 

St. 13. !§obha.— L. 1: JJ|r— Bh; R^T^TcTT: A; L. 2: ?fTO- PI SFTOcl^TO- 
— A; L. 3. —TO: A; L. 4: — Srf^fir— P ; 3P# Bh. P, A. 

St. 14. Sragdhara. — L. 1 : fim- P; — 55T55T P; qfer— P; — §#— A; 
L. 2: TO— P, A; L. 4: s?wf— P, A. 


St. 15. Sardulavikrldita. — L. 1: TO?S A; L. 2: qftoSrS^ Eh, P, A, 
corrected as per an oral suggestion of Dr. H. R. Diwekar, Controlling 
Officer, Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain.L. 3: — $#3" Bh; 553S3T— A; 
L. 4: A. 
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fa STTCfftfar spfswt: | 

sqf^facranR?ft sr ff r*t: ?! u?$u 

STfTT^fcT ORWTT: ^JcraM® STRWI 
jRfags? ^Ttfcr mb m: mm \ 
fastrawfa few *nw^®pT fa wjssrt 
5T9nrf*T ^ f^TRWT gT Wfa gT 

h %fa ^smcarEf y^r tu: $3- 

*rfar ^r: vi <re*4fa fesfafsn t 
m: im^ awfemsw Rswfeft 

^rdfa m Rrawiwr: ftrftigfciit^ii 

3(5#?!Tt%ott w& *wfa *rnra^ swrait faRj?rc m 
Rtaww^fR?rfafem5WT siswrt wfcfaRffai 
#€FWSftfa?HTcl«J ^WSSHnRgTST mWWl- 

*faf \*&n qsrpfWRjer gpfen sRtfa n\\\\ 

srgcrprt wfe qfewfa fafagw ow i 
3TWT55% fefa few&l fa fa*w: l 
5PTfs^n?^s1**j«j fa^?fa ?fei src# 

sR«i W «fcf W «F5facft qfeww: lip o|| 

St. 16. fSardtllavikrldita.— L. 1:— ' ^ — P; L. 3: — A, P, Bh; L. 4: 

p. fifeafer— a, ^rfpfer- Bh; p. 

St. 17. Prithvl. — L. 2:— lg£ P; L. 3: — «£— A; L. 4 : -spRTf^lW Bh. P, 
sfRtrfg A. 

St. 18. Prithvl.— L. 4:f55! Bh; fafaf— A; — ^<T Bh. 

St. 19. Sragdhata. — L. l;-s*nW- P. A; STPRTt P.A; fepr B ; L. 2: 
Sffa P; A;— JRT— A; L. 4: gaff A; TOff-Bh; J ,f« ^ P; 

— A,~f^Bh. 

St. 20. &ihharini.— L/l : fcSRT- A;-3*S1 Bh; L. 3: -{Rff— A; L. 4: 
SfWA; ^ P, A;^«re~ A. 
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st<t ?mf «nc: i 

*RT?f W5^ T fga g Rre 5T 

sr sswfcg&n: ir?ii 


^gftTSTER^cra 

*rftaT*J: fermwOw^i smsfa m \ 

ART WT?3[ *P? WB35StH§eicft 

Hwfegfqsri wrfa iR^n 


5TCt erf? WRf?r ^ fg sre W T J - 

«v ss 

scrar fegfa^fca Ea re m t i 

a&raM fscpwfa 

^ ?t ?bs m ?r ??§ ?f? 5?T ? ??fcT IR^H 

zmfamj 

er#?#*#?? faareirt « 

Ma a #t?^ r Oisqf^if ^nr^fl e f^' T 

m ftr?t sT«i mi s^cerfe irvh 


spf srntw ^fa ?mfH ?t vnr^sft? sm<T 

?gri5ff5? ? ?5B f?feBST: sr?T: \ 

s> 

sser *mm: zwfmfo fat arctsa StaftsRi- 

ferssmi^f zm &w WM T <lw< ts'fte5T: irhu 


St. 21. ferdulaviiridita.— L. 1: — A;— fT?— A;L.2:^^TP,L. 3: 

— trfsra— P; 3?5J — A;— ¥r:^T— Bh, P, A; L. 4- 1J§— A. 

St. 22. §ikhannl. — L. 1: %- A; L. 3: ^JfW P;— *!%— Bh; L. 4: 

—mm —a, p, Bh. 

St. 23. Sikhanni. — L. 2: — ^;— Bh. 

St. 24. Harinl. — L. 1: — A<?irf A; L. 2: first — • missing in P, A; 

TOT?-A; P; L. 3: fatsrf— P, f^T— A; L. 4: 1? A; — faTWT 

— P, A; ^TI P. 

St. 25. Wulavikridita.— L. 2: Spsj P, A; L. 3: 5Rf|_ p ; ?PTf— A, 
SWlfk — ■ P; L. 4: ^FTC^T — • P; S missing P, A. 
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trof^ TOTO^ fTOWST *I|KUJt!TT WWt 

Wt WfWW W*T*tTO?a%aTfoT | 

4SWW<t^ TO< ! WH I tidbit*! ^ Tlf^Tt 

WcTO fSTOT TOlsTOTOT TO IR^Il 

'TOtrororamTO totoito ?&- 

Twwfw k q«r & f^rraarc pi 

wtwfa wlro^ftwrororol WTTOHt 

fwsmjrfa wroar to|to% hto: h^su 
tot* wrw tot TOfa totow stroll 
TOTT^Sfi TOf^WTOTOK ^fTO*P| \ 
fro toth 1% tot wtoto wto: rofwfw- 

W# fTOPTO TO f$fwf?r 5TTO TOfw§W IRdll 

'THE DVATRI&ti§IKA DEALING WITH "QUALITIES'* 

(1) What kind of a man is he who gives offence by 
setting aside good breeding and tradition in front of an 
ordinary person ? (Not content with such behaviour,) you 
have set them aside in front of exalted persons of inde- 
pendent intellect and sight, as by your overgreat fond- 
ness for “Qualities” you keep creating Renown over the 
world all by yourself, thus badly cheating those to whom 
respect is due (i. e., bards etc. whose privilege it is to 
spread peoples’ fame) ! 

(2) My intellect allows me to state that your royal 
wealth is with those who approach you for shelter, the 
result of your good breeding in your sons, your judge- 

St. 26. )§SrdSlaviMdita, — L. 3: <TH~ A; —S3T 5 ^' F; L. 4: TOfeF— A* 

— 3FTO p. 

St. 27. Prithvi. — L. 3: 5% W— F, A; L. 4; TOW— P. 

St. 28. £ikharinl.— L. 2:^J#aT- Aj~TORW- P;— fWTO Bb; L. 3: fw^: 

Bti , A; -few— P. A; T,. * ; fefsft fe-P. 
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ment in your maxims {or, logical stand-points) 1 and 
your ambition in the living-apartments of your enemies. 
I challenge anybody to declare in the same way where 
your Fame is to be found (which is difficult, as shown 
in the following stanza) ! 

(3) Possessed of motion, your Renown wanders in 
one direction, and, after having moved there, and even 
while staying there, shines forth in the other directions ! 
What is it thus appropriate to state, that it has moved 
or that it has not moved, its form being spread over all 
the ten directions of the world ?* 

(4) A person’s mere desire for "(Qualities” is most 
decidedly praiseworthy in the eyes of good people. It 
is, however, doubtful whether this is also the case with 
this actual passion which you have for them : for all of 
them have manifested themselves simultaneously in you 
and, understanding your Fame to be a helpless woman, 
they have overwhelmed her before your very eyes, so 
that she went into the wildernesses where hearing is easy ! 

(5) Listen ! I proclaim it loudly ! An intelligent 
person may laugh at me as he pleases ! You are keen 
on enterprises serving your own purpose, averse to the 
interest of others and regardless of shame, as even now 
you are not satisfied as yet with your Renown, whose 
path is that of Lakshml (i. e., which is acquired by 
liberality) and which is showering down (on you) a 

1. “Naya”, one of the fundamental terms of Jaina Logie, with which 

Siddhasena has dealt m detail in his Sanmatitarka (I* 22 3L; Pp. 26 ff. 
of the English edition of Pts Sanghavi and Doshi, Bombay, 1909), 
showing that real truth can only be arrived at by seeing a thing from 
various stand-points and drawing conclusions from the aggregate, 
true to the Jaina doctrine of Anekania-vada or “Kelativity of Truth”. 

2. This passage recalls Sanmatitarka III. 29 (1. 3. P. 140), where, explaining 

the Anekanta-vada, the author declares an object to be in motion only 
with reference to the direction in which it moves and at rest with 
reference to the other directions. 
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veritable deluge of Fame, 1 sweeping aside the Renown 
of others, though the latter was won (by them) with 
trouble ! 

(6) Being abandoned by you in your fondness for 
pleasant words, though she was reclining trustingly on 
your breast, this uncounted royal Fortune (Raja- 
Lakshml) is given away by you to various princes. 
Seeing this, your Fame got frightened, lest you, of in- 
considerate mind as you are, might behave towards her 
in the same way : therefore she has become immeasur- 
able 3 and transcends even the oceans, unrestrained by 
modesty ! 

(7) He who covets Fortune (Sri) must necessarily 
be particular to Qualities; but after she has become 
favourable, they need not be indulged at all any longer. 
How is it that you do not conform with this way of 
treating them, O King ? (You have won over Sri to 
such an extent that) Mahendra and the others fondly 
obey your order. (Still you go on indulging your Qua- 
lities so excessively that) measuring themselves with the 
Qualities of the former (and exulting in their own 
superiority), they have got out of control ! 

(8) The Fame of the other rulers roams about in 
the ten directions, similar to the light of the moon. Your 
Fame, however, is not able to move even a step : is 
it because she is afraid, or is she too delicate ? Oh, I 

1. Obviously Siddhasena differentiates here between ya&as (rendered by 
"Renown”) and kirti {rendered by "Fame”), like Viivanatha Kaviraja 
in his Sahityadarpana : ya&a$ being acquired^ by learning etc. and 
Mrti by the sword, according to the explanation of the commentator 
Ramacharana TarkavSgiia Bhattacharya (N. S. P. Edition of 1931, F. 
437 1). The above passage seems to imply that the fame of the 
great liberality of Siddhasena's patron is the basts of his general fame, 

2* Or* "uaprovable” in the logical sense. 
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know ! It is not like that ! The Fame of those kings 
walks incessantly because she is alarmed at the (length 
of the) path of hearing (which still lies before her), while 
for your Fame (which is already spread all over the 
world) no space is left which she has not already covered 

(and where she could put down her foot) ! 

♦ 

(9) In this line of kings, there were other rulers, 
too, in the past who graciously stooped to those bowing 
before them and who uplifted royal dynasties in this 
very way. Yet never before (was kindness carried so 
far by any of them that) they would have suffered a 
gross humiliation like this present one (consisting in 
the fact that) &rl is playing at your breast, O King, 
(though she is) Satyabhama’s co-wife 1 (and out of 
courtesy, you refrain from asking her to go away, 
though her indiscreet behaviour must expose you to 
undesirable criticism) ! 

(10) Having seen Lakshml, their companion of old, 
staying near you and being bereft (of her company) 
owing to her unwillingness to go (away from you), the 
good Qualities of the other (princes) have in unison 
attached themselves to you. If thus, thinking that you 
have conquered the world by good Qualities, you behave 
like a god, O Indra among men, a person of (the 
requisite) Qualities (viz., courage and truthfulness) 
should state which of those Qualities (by which you 
conquered the world), including intellect, are in fact 
yours (and which belong to the other princes) ! 

1. This obviously refers to Sri's avatara as Rukmiai It is not impossible 
that Satyabharaa may cover the name of the royal patron’s chief 
queen 1 This is why I hesitate to accept the ingenious suggestion of 
Dr, H. R Drwekar with whom I had the privilege to discuss some 
points of this poem and who thinks that ' ' Satyabhamasapatnz’ ’ may 
be corrupted out of "satyam ayasayanti”, "actually troubling you 
(by her officiousness) which makes excellent sense indeed, 
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(11) As a scent-elephant lures the bees away from 
the lotuses by his rut-fluid, so you win over the brave 
troops 1 of your enemies by your liberality : what 
wonder that rows of diadems worn by overlords of the 
earth carry only your order, 0 King ? 

(12) This Earth, though only one, was for many 
days the beloved of many. How kind-hearted those 
princes must have been, 0 King, thus sharing their 
happiness with one another ! Only you, selfish with 
jealousy, have now taken her on your lap (and claim 
her) all for yourself, while the other (princes), in whom 
your satisfaction produces good Qualities {viz. self- 
restraint, chastity and selflessness), only guard her like 
cow-herds ! 

(13) This very strange thing may happen to your 
enemies whom you think of with annoyance : lions 
become their household-controllers, panther and tiger 
cubs walk about in their pleasure-groves, wild elephants’ 
calves water with their trunks the trees at the borders 
of their oblong garden-lakes, and buffaloes, heroes as it 
were, at the head of their troops represented by their 
herds, function as guards at their city gates in all direc- 
tions ! 

(14) Kings, proud of the swelling (muscles)of their 
arms which resemble iron-bars, behave like overlords 
of lords of beasts in utterly (pun : to the very roots) 
destroying the capital cities (pun : thickets) of the 
countries of their enemies and in cutting down the ex- 
pansion (pun : creepers) of the latters’ royal wealth 
(pun : lotuses). Such kingly procedure betrays indi- 
vidual liking. An outcome of real strength is what you 
are practising, when, after defeating inimical royal 


1. The word “gana” is decidedly not used in the political sense here. 
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dynasties, you equip them with a royal wealth which 
is the hundred-fold of that to which they were 
accustomed. 

(15) All the Qualities have one overlord, and are 
void of Quality without this their chief, viz., Pride. 1 
Keeping this in mind, kings who are fond of Qualities 
embrace Pride alone, and no other (Quality). What, 
however, is he (the other kings’ Pride) to you ? Though 
he has found shelter with those (princes), you eradicate 
him with his very roots as a mad elephant (eradicates) 
a sapling ! 

(16) Can any king whose royal diadem keeps near 
your feet (owing to his constantly bowing to you) 
acquire the same renown as is gained by the one who 
makes you frown, 0 Lord of the Earth ? (Knowing 
this to be unlikely) he who is fond of renown breaks 
your order : for a deer which boldly indicates its presence 
and confronts the lion cannot escape the latter’s 
notice. 

(17) The Autumn purifies the rivers whose water 
became turbid during the rainy season, it brings about 
the reunion of the lake with the lotuses, thus causing 
fresh joy, it opens the (whole) expanse of the sky and 
cleanses the lustre of the moon (Chandra) : yet with 
those mean persons, your enemies, this (season) is not 
popular (as it is the season of warfare, and they fear to 
be defeated by you) ! 

(18) I wonder how in the world this divine secret 
got disclosed, (but it is a fact that) since he whom you 
kill in battle reaches the highest step of Vishnu, a king 

1. Cp. Umasvati, T attvartkadhigama- Sutra V. 40 : “dravyasraya nirguna 
gunah” (Edition of Devchand Lalbhai Jain Fustakoddhar Fund Series 
No. 67, P. 43$), as well as Kanada, VaUeskik a- Dar$ana t I, 
1.16 : *'dravya&:ayyagunav&n gunalakshanam'*. 
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who desires final beatitude makes his chest ready for 
your arrow, not heeding Lakshml who lovingly attends 
him ! 


(19) It depends on the reciprocal care (of husband 
and wife for each other) whether a woman becomes vir- 
tuous or licentious. This fact is before the eyes of the 
world. For in the past, so long as you were indifferent 
to the Earth, &r! was unsteady. When however you 
gave your love to the other, and she saw the Earth 
(her co-wife) respected in the harem of your encircling 
arms, this same 6rl became as well-behaved as she 
ought to be and readily makes intimacy with the necklace 
(on your breast). 

(20) It is an ancient saying that whosoever is 
born grows and ages with doubtless result, and this state 
of things is unavoidable, such is the law (of nature). 
With this course of the world, however, this your $rS, 
0 King, is at variance : for how is it that though she 
is old and full-grown, yet the Quality of youthfulness has 
not become impaired in her case ? 

(21) Since you keep your thousand eyes hidden 
within, use the frown instead of the thunderbolt, and 
possess the body of a human being, who could know 
you to be “JHari”, if, 0 Maghavan, those heavy clouds, 
beneficent to the Earth and beloved of the Lord, splash- 
ing water in plenty on the ground of your territories, 
were not to proclaim you as such ? 

(22) To say that you are the “Protector of the 
Earth” is not a mere panegyrical phrase, but it is based 
on the respective Quality : a “Protector of the Earth” 
being he who lends the support of his breast to the 
troubled Earth. For when you were in (your mother’s) 
womb, the Earth with all her wealth (was divided 
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among so many princes that it would have been difficult 
to state) whose she was (*. e., she was then troubled 
indeed, while) now, since she is yours, new prosperity 
looks on this (same) Earth (due to your protection). 

(23) (If it is possible that) the one hero out of a 
hundred persons is (simultaneously also) judicious in 
his maxims (or, logical stand-points), and if it is possible 
that he who is able to aim his arrows boldly, causing 
the enemies’ defeat, is also at the same time of far-sighted 
wisdom, then he should speak up who has heard of or 
seen in its completeness this duality (of Qualities) in 
the “Ancestor”, unless he were to point to you. 

(24) The lustre of the Sun is unequal in the two 
parts of the year, weak at the end of the day, and his 
joy in defeating (everything alive on the earth by his 
heat) is marred by mad, mad clouds : how can it serve 
as a comparison with your lustre, O King, which is 
always in full display and cooling for all who approach 
you, without distinction ? 

(25) Who indeed is he who creates or annihilates a 
world dependent on destinies ? If there is an all-powerful 
God, was it not in his might to produce beings of a 
higher order 1 ? Now-a-days, whenever orator-renown is 
won, it is for a long time an occasion of grief to ambitious 
persons (who ardently desire to gain it, buff are every 
time outshone by your superior rhetorical achievements). 
Just as the happiness of this your world (of disputants) 
exists in their desire only, the same is perhaps the case 
with God (i. e., as the desire of those disputants for fame 

U This is an attack against the idea of Creationistic Causation (Arambha- 
vada) of the Vaileshika Philosophy : vide “A Primer of Indian Logic 
according to Annambhatta’s Tarkasanigraha” by S, Kuppuswami 
Sastri, Madras, 1932, Part III, P. 109, which is directly opposed to the 
Jaina dogma of the eternity of the world and the absence of a Creator 
and an act of Creation : vide Sanmatitarka, IX, III. $2 if. and notes. 
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is frustrated by your superiority, just so God may be 
prevented from creating a world according to his desires 
by the law of Karman) ! 

(26) If the rut (pun : excitement) of your fighting 
elephants (pun : disputants opposing each other) spends 
itself on their temples (pun : m the ganda - type of dia- 
logue), or if your ambitious (warriors,) (forced by long 
peace to stay inactive) in the country, have to content 
themselves with hundreds of desires (for battle), or if 
your ministers are interested only in the fatra-rachana 
(decorative design drawn with sandal paste, etc.; pun : 
composition of political documents, or : array of chariots 
etc. for war) on the faces of their beloveds : for all this 
your Fame alone must be made responsible who keeps 
haunting the minds of your enemies (so that they do 
not dare to engage in war with you, and peace 
remains in the land). 

(27) Though it is still the turn of the era of Kali, 
you have shaken off its remaining portion, and have led 
in, without even allowing for the (traditional) break 
(between the two eras succeeding each other), this 
manifestation of the Krita Era ! (In view of this authority 
thus displayed by you, one might ask whether) the 
Lord of the Universe is really MaheSvara or Achyuta (or 
whether it is not rather you), and doubts may even be 
entertained now-a-days as to whether the world was 
indeed brought forth by the Creator. 

(28) Is it possible to explain (under application of 
the principles of VaiSeshika Logic) how your Renown has 
spread as far as to the cardinal points ? 

V 

(According to VaiSeshika Logic, the above proposi- 
tion would mean that conjunction (saihyoga) has taken 
place between your Renown and the cardinal points. 
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Conjunction can take place between two substances 
(dravya) only 1 . The cardinal points (dis) do fall under 
the category of substance 3 , it is true; but Renown, being 
a species of sabda, would be a quality 3 . Does therefore 
your Renown, though being a quality, play the part of 
a substance, or, in other words, is it to be assumed that 
in this case, though the difference between substance and 
quality as separate categories ( fiadartha ) is one of the 
main axioms of Vai&shika Logic 4 ,) quality becomes 
substance in fact ? 

(If this is conceded for argument’s sake, it leads 
to another embarrassment. For since Renown is pro- 
duced by Qualities (in the conventional sense, such as 
liberality, valour, sagacity), it would have to be admit- 
ted that in this case) substance is produced by quality, 
(though Vaigeshika Logic teaches that a substance can 

1. Vide VaUeslnka-Dar&ana by Kanada Muni ed by M. G. Bakre, Bombay, 

1913, 7-2-16 (P. 282); also A Prune? of Indian Logic , 1 3 , Part III, 
P. 65. 

2, Kanada, 1 1., 1-1-5, P 17; Annambhaffa, 1 1 , Sutra 3 a (Part II, P. 2). 

3 Kanada, 1.1 , 2-2-21 to 25, Pp 113 ff ; Annambhafcta, 1 1 , Sutra 3 b. 

4 Kanada, 1 1 , 8-2-3 (P. 307); Annambhatta, 1 1 , Sutra 2 Particularly 

instructive and useful for the understanding of Siddhasena’s strata- 
gems is the following annotation of the editor of the Tarkasamgraha 
(1.1. P. 15 of Part III) * “It may also be useful to remember here that 
the conception of substance (dravya) as the substratum of qualities and 
movements is the bed-rock of the realism of Nyaya; and one has only 
to show the hollowness of the Nyaya distinctions of substance (dravya) t 
quality ( guna ) and movement ( karman or knya), in order to knock off 
the bottom of the Nyaya realism.” This is exactly what Siddhasena 
is doing to the Vaigeshika system, with which the Naiyayika system 
shares this doctrine In opposition to this doctrine of the Naiyayika- 
Vaiseshika system of the absolute difference between dravya and 
guna, as well as that of the Samkhya system of their absolute identity 
with each other, Siddhasena has, in his Sanmatitarka (1 1. III. 16 ff , 
Pp. 125 ff.), defended the Jaina doctrine of their being neither 
absolutely different nor absolutely identical, true to the principle of 
Anekauta-vada — Kanada especially groups dravya , guiia, and karman 
together as artha. 
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only be produced by a substance, but never by a quality 1 . 
Consequently your Renown cannot be d efin ed as a subs- 
tance !) 

(Let it therefore be assumed to be a q uali ty. As 
the conjunction ( sarhyoga ) of the latter with the cardinal 
points has taken place, and this presupposes that your 
Renown has performed the action of moving 2 there, it 
follows that the action of moving must have inhered in 
a quality. According to VaiSeshika Logic, action can 
inhere in a substance only, but never in a quality 3 . 
Therefore) an action inhering in a quality would likewise be 
objectionable ( vishatna ) logically ( anunayam ), as it could 
have no initiative ( arambha ) (i. e., it could not take place 4 
(pun: ’it would be beginningless, i. e. eternal, though 
action is characterised in VaiSeshika Logic as unstable 5 .) 
Therefore your Renown cannot be a quality 
either !) 

Could it perhaps be a pervasive substance ? (In that 
case, the objection would arise that the cardinal points 
with which its conjunction takes place are likewise per- 
vasive substances; and according to VaiSeshika Logic, 
conjunction cannot take place between two pervasive 
substances 6 . Besides, since Renown is) produced by 
Qualities (,it is a producible thing (janya paddrtha), and, 
according to the VaiSeshikas, producible things cannot 
be pervasive 7 . Therefore your Renown cannot be a 
pervasive substance either. 

X. Kanada 1-1-10 {1. 1. P. 28). 

2. Kanada 1-1-30, P. 43. 

3. Kanada 5-2-22 to 24. 

4. An allusion to the Arambha-vada of VaiSeshika Philosophy : cp. also 

Sanmatitarka, Text Pp. 30 and 152 fi. 

5. Kan4da, 1-1-8, P. 25; also Annambhatta, Sutra 3 c and III, Pp. 19 fi. 

0. Kanada 7-2-9, P. 275; Annambhatta III, Pp. 95, 125. 

7. KanSda 7-1-22, P. 261; Annambhatta III, P, 126. 
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Thus according to VaiSeshika Logic, it would not 
be possible for your Renown to reach the cardinal points, 
though it is an established fact that it has done so.) 

Or is there any further way of applying the terms ? 

(If not, Vaigeshika Logic has failed !) 

What strikes the reader of the Gunavachanadva- 
trimsika at first sight is the resemblance which it 
bears to Siddhasena Divakara’s remaining creations. 
The Sanmatitarka and Nyayavatara it recalls by the 
dogmatic and philosophical subjects which it directly or 
indirectly touches. Its relationship with the remaining 
DvatrimSikas and the Kalyanamandirastotra it betrays 
by similarities re style and diction, boldness of 
imagination, brilliance of wit, devotion to the Jaina 
faith, and, last but not least, the reluctance of the logician 
to abandon, even for a while, his beloved speciality, 
logic, in which he keeps indulging even under the 
influence of poetic inspiration. There he is seen playing 
with some logical term, which his poetic skill makes 
scintillate with unexpected meanings; again he is 
found advocating some logical theory, or dealing a 
quick feint at a heterodox opponent by a brilliant poetic 
figure, performing the miracle of making abstract logic 
blossom into concrete life. 

Though a Jama ascetic, the poet possesses insight 
into politics, diplomacy and court-life, and is full of 
humaneness and a humour which often elicits a smile 
even from the modern reader. Yet he is a devoted 
Jaina, and takes every occasion, no matter if he has 
. to create it himself, to plead for the doctrines of his 
religion. This he does with conviction and fervour, 
yet without fanaticism, for his broad-mindedness allows 
him to utilize ideas of Hindu mythology whenever 
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desirable, and his perfect poetic manners prevent him 
from transgressing the limits of polite polemics and 
good taste, even when tackling an opponent. 

Being a Jaina Sadhu, and as such plighted to 
absolute poverty and abstinence from worldly enjoy- 
ments, it can only have been the love for his faith 
and zeal for its aggrandizement which prompted him to 
compose this secular panegyric, making no secret of his 
intention to please a royal patron and gain his favour, 
for ends which can only have been pure and selfless. 

And yet, his tone betrays that he sincerely loved 
and admired that royal patron for those unusual 
qualities of intellect and character on which he so 
eloquently dwells. Sometimes, as though feeling shy 
of showing his admiration too freely, he disguises eulogy 
by apparent chiding and teasing, in a form which 
strikes the reader by its boldness,— obviously the bold- 
ness of a confidant and favourite, to whom such liberty 
was willingly conceded. On the other hand, the poet 
seems perfectly sure of his success in paying this unusual 
patron the most subtle compliment that could be 
thought of, viz., by weaving into nearly every line of 
this DvatrirhSika the implication that, as a matter of 
course, his patron is all the time following him into the 
depths of erudition which he displays, and is able to 
appreciate the intricacies of poetic and polemic skill 
to which he treats him. 

6. WHEN WAS THE GUNAVACHANADVSTRlScSlKl 
COMPOSED ? 

There can be no doubt that this royal patron must 
have been a man pf outstanding personality, and a 
person of high position, in fact a ruler likely to have 
left the imprint of his genius on the history of his time. 
Yet as his name is not given, his whefeabouts cannot 
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directly be ascertained. When scrutinizing the poem 
for indications re the time of its composition, and thus 
the period in history in which this mysterious patron 
lived, one feels inclined to ask whether contempora- 
neousness with Kalidasa might not be inferred from a 
number of ideas and expressions which the DvatrimSika 
has in common with the works of that poet . 1 If Kali- 
dasa belongs to the Gupta period, as is assumed now-a- 
days by the majority of scholars, this would fit in well 
with the fact that the poem under discussion also agrees 
in certain points of style and diction with the poetical 
Gupta PraSastis available so far, such as Harishena’s 
Allahabad Pillar Inscription, the Eran Pillar Inscription, 
the Udayagiri Cave Inscription, the Meharaull Inscrip- 
tion, the Junagadh Rock Inscription, and later imita- 
tions. There are, e. g., the stereotyped ideas of the 
eulogized king’s fame pervading the universe, or, personi- 
fied, roaming over the earth 2 , of the king himself per- 
ceived as a god (Indra) 3 , or as gaining untold fame by his 
good qualities 4 , or as conquering the world by the latter, 


1. Thus for instance, St 1 recalls “mudhak parapratyayaneyabuddhih' * of 
McLlavikagnimitra (N S P , 1924, P 3), St 4 d the passage “srutau 
taskarata sthita” of RaghuvamSa I. 27 b, St 9 b and 14 d the passage 

“apadapadmapranatah utkhatapratiropitak” of RaghuvamSa 

IV. 37, St 17 the passage “prasasadodayad ambhah . 

Raghor abhibhavasahki chukshubhe dvishatam manah” of RaghuvamSa 
IV. 21, St 21 the passage ‘ 'mahitalaspar sanamatrabhinnam riddham 
hi rajyam padam aindram ahull” of Raghuvam&a II. 50. — A number 
of similarities between passages of other Dvatrimsikas and such of 
Kalidasa have been pointed out by the editors of the Sanmat%tarha % 
1.1 Pp 26 ff : some of them are more striking than those quoted here f 

2. St 3 and 8: cp, Eran Pillar Inscription {D. C. Sircar, Select Inscript u 

ions , Vol. I, Calcutta, 1942, P. 261); St 6: Kahaum Pillar Inscription 
(U., P.309); St 1* Allahabad Pillar Inscription (1 1., P. 259), Para 30. 

3. St. 10 and 21: cp. Allahabad Pillar Inscription (1 1 , P, 259), Para 28; 

Kahaum Pillar Inscription (1.1 , P 309); St V Bihar Pul'lar Inscrip* 
tion (11 , P.316). 

4. St. 1, 4, 7, 10, 15, and 28* cp. Allahabad Pillar Inscription (l.,l., 

258), Para 25. 
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trespassing on the realm of the gods, as expressed in the 
following significant words • 

"nvrfsRf ssfei w?wt gristr” (St, 10) 1 

This passage, on the other hand, obviously cannot 
be separated from legends on Gupta coins like the 
following : 

(a) ^rsrrfircTsr: wfwwtafecWT few wwcwsrfewTww’tw: 

(Samudragupta) 2 

(b) smfcrcwt fwfetew feriw fwfewfew siwfH 

(Samudragupta) 3 

(c) w* WTwwfet?w few s&wfww^wwwfe 

(Kacha) 4 

(d) fafewwfefrW gwfe^few WWfa fwWWlfecW: 

(Chandragupta II) 5 

(e) snrfe sswtt ( sic !) 

(Kumaragupta I) 6 

( f) wnrwfeEw $wfew: ssw re wwTt few wwfe 

(Kumaragupta I) 7 

(<s) wwfa rwwfi wimfsr (sic !) 

(Kumaragupta I) 8 

The parallelism of the wording and idea of these 
legends with the pertinent passage of the Meharaull 
Pillar Inscription has been pointed out by D. Sharma, 9 

1. St. 10: cp Meharaull Pillar Inscription (l. 1., P. 267), St. 2 and 3. 

2 Sircar, 1 1 , P. 267. 

3. G H Ojha: -Prachim Mudra (Hindi Anuvada), Kagari Pracharini 

Sabha, Sam. 1981, P. 159. 

4. Sircar, 1.L, P. 269, 

5. Ojha, 1.1., P. ,166. 

6. 1.1., P. 174. 

7. 1.1., P. , 174. 

8. 1.1., P. 178. 

9. Journal of the Gangdmtha Jha Research Institute, Vol. I, P. 1851. 
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who, on this basis, inferred their contemporaneous- 
ness. 

The much discussed expression i ‘anudhydta,’ > too, 
used by Siddhasena m St. 13, though m an ironical sense, 
sounds like an echo from Gupta inscriptions or their 
imitations 1 (and, for the matter of that, demonstrates 
ad oculos the fact that the root has retained its transi- 
tive meaning in this particular application 2 ). 

Another significant parallel between the Guna- 
vachanadvatrimsika and Gupta remains is the idea of 
the extremely wanton 6r!, who behaves towards Siddha- 
sena’s royal patron in the same capricious way as she 
does towards inscriptional Gupta rulers 3 , and haunts the 
former’s proximity just as fondly as she does that of 
the Gupta kings of those famous coins 4 on which she is 
so persistently depicted, taking her turn with the res- 
pective Pattamaharajni (St. 9, 10, 19, 20). 

Even leaving details aside, one can scarcely 
resist the general impression that the whole DvatriiMika 
appears like a poetic paraphrase of the stereotyped epi- 
thets attached to the names of Imperial Gupta rulers 
from Samudragupta onward in grants and other docu- 

1. Allahabad Pillar Inscription (Sircar, 1.1., P. 260), Udayagiri Cave 

Inscription (1.1., P. 271), Karamdanda Stone Lifcga Inscription (1 1 , 

P 282), Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscription (1 1 , P 313), Bihar Stone 
Pillar Inscription (1 1 , P. 318), Bhitari Seal (1.1 , P 322), GuUaighar 
Copper-plate Inscription (1 1., P. 331), etc 

2. Vide the-recent discussions between D. C, Sircar (Indian Culture IX 

(1942), Pp. 115 ff),B Ghosh (Rid, Pp. 118 ft ), K Chattopadhyaya 
(Indian Historical Quarterly XVIII (1942) P. 63£ ), V.V Mirashi (Ibid 
XX (1944), Pp 288 8), among whom Dr. D. C. Sircar's and K. 
Chattopadhyaya ’s interpretation is borne out as correct by Siddha- 
sena 's passage. 

3. Junagadh Inscription (Sircar, P. 301), St. 5; Bhitari Pillar Inscrip- 

tion (1.1., P. 314), St. 6. 

4. Ojpha, 1.1, Pp. 158 ft. 
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ments 1 , such as aprativdryavv/ya, sarvardjochcJihettri, 
prithivyam apmtivatha, chaturudadhisalildsvcLditayaias, 
Dhanadavarunendrdntakasama, kritantapara&u, iiydyd- 
gatanekagohiranyakotiprada. 

In view of these observations, coupled with the 
fact that the very policy of Siddhasena’s patron, his 
tolerance, urbanity, liberality, love for learning and 
rhetoric and his personal proficiency therein, in short the 
whole atmosphere of cultural refinement surrounding 
this king, are typical features of the Gupta age, one can- 
not help asking whether Siddhasena’s patron may not 
have been one of those great Gupta rulers of In dia ’s 
Golden Age. 

7. WHO WAS SIDDHASFN A’S PATRON ? 

To decide this question, it recommends itself to 
visualise more closely the features which distinguish 
Siddhasena’s patron in the light of the Gunavachanadvd- 
tnmsika. They are as follows : 

A. POSITION AND CAREER 

, (1) He was the scion of a dynasty of rulers and 
feudatory lords : St. 9. 

(2) In the beginning of his reign, he was “indiffe- 
rent to the Earth”, i. e., he did not undertake campaigns 
of conquest, and subsequently the prosperity of the 
country and the royal fortune were not stable : St. 19. 

(3) At that time, the land was divided among 
man y princes, who fought with one another for its po- 
ssession, so that the right of property was uncertain 
and people were troubled. This condition had been 
prevailing since a considerable time : St. 12, 22. 


1. Vide Sircar, 1.1. , F. 265, Note 4 and the following inscriptions* 
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(4) Siddhasena’s patron then started a number of 
victorious campaigns against those princes and con- 
quered their territories : St. 12, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 23. 

(5) The defeated princes became his vassals, as, 
instead of humiliating or exploiting them according to 
the usual procedure, he restituted their principalities to 
them and even strengthened their position by financial 
help : St. 12, 14. 

(6) Others of the neighbouring rulers he won over 
by diplomatic tactics with lavish liberality, so that they 
became his allies : St. 11. 

(7) In this way, he created a vast empire under his 
undisputed control, counting crowned kings among his 
allies or vassals : St. 7, 10, 11, 12. 

(8) Opposition or rebellion he suppressed with 
a strong hand, and thus made himself feared to such an 
extent that none of his vassals or neighbours dared to 
stir, and the eventual perpetrator of an insurrection 
made himself notorious : St. 12, 13, 15, 16, 17. 

(9) By this policy, he led in a long period of peace 
and prosperity. During this period, the Gunavachana- 
dvatriihiika was written. 

(10) The prosperity of the empire was great: 
St. 2, 6, 7, 9, 10, 19, 20, 21, 27. 

(11) The splendour and wealth of the royal court 
were immense : St. 21. 

(12) His fame was far-reaching : St. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 
8, 16. It extended even beyond the seas : St. 6. 

(13) He encouraged and took active part in 
learned discussions on philosophical subjects : St. 25. 
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(14) He had sons, whose good breeding is praised : 

St. 2. 


B. PERSONALITY 

(15) He possessed many unusual good qualities, 
by which his fame was established : St. 4, 7, 10. 

(16) The poet particularly praises his intellect, 
sagacity, independence of judgement and far-sighted- 
ness: St. 1, 2, 23. 

(17) He was lavishly liberal : St. 5, 6, 11, 14. 

(18) His manners were cultured : St. 2. 

(19) He was keen on conquest, personally skilful 
at arms and brave in battle : St. 2, 18, 23. 

(20) His great kind-heartedness, urbanity and 
politeness are repeatedly praised : St. 2, 9, 24. — They 
were so outspoken as to provoke the poet’s sarcasm, 
as is evident from Stanza 9. 

(21) He was so erudite and fond of learning that 
Siddhasena could hope to gain his favour by as intri- 
cately difficult a piece of poetry as the Dvatrimiika under 
discussion, which he must have been able to appreciate. 
Not only this, but his proficiency in philosophy must have 
been of such a high standard that he could personally 
defeat the learned and ambitious disputants of his as- 
semblies, one of whom was the most famous of the 
Jaina logicians of all times : St. 25. 

(22) He was a great orator : St. 25. 

(23) The ideas of Hindu mythology which the 
poet resorts to repeatedly (vide his reference to 6rl- 
■Laksb ml in St. 6, 9, 10, 19, 20, to the divine trinity of 
Siva-Vishnu-Brahman , or rather, in the poet’s own 
words, to* Mahegvara-Achyuta-Vidhatri in St. 27, to the 
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Vishnu-pada in St. 18, and to the Kali and Krita Yugas 
in St. 27 : all ideas foreign to Jainism), applying them in 
the very middle of pronounced Jinistic notions, can only 
be understood and justified under the assumption that 
the Jaina poet addresses himself to a Hindu patron. 

(24) That Siddhasena’s patron, being a Hindu 
king, must have been distinguished by unusual 
broad-mindedness, religious tolerance and humaneness, 
can be inferred from the fact that he did not only allow 
the Jaina Sadhu to defend his heterodox faith and philo- 
sophy, but even to attack Hindu philosophy, and mock, 
with bold satire, at the most sacred idea cherished by 
the majority of Hindu Dar&mas, viz., that of a personal 
Almighty Creator : St. 25. It seems that, like Akbar the 
Great, this unusual monarch found pleasure in seeing 
God and the world viewed from all the various stand- 
points which the learned disputants of his assemblies must 
have severally represented and defended with eloquent 
ardour. 

(25) At the time of the composition of the poem, 
the king seems to have been looking back on a long 
reign of peace and prosperity, following his victorious 
campaigns, and, consequently, he was in all probability 
of advanced age himself : St. 5, 20, 26, 27. 

(26) His personality and achievements were high 
above the ordinary, making him appear as a kind of 
super-man, glorified by poetical apotheosis : St. 10, 21, 
23. 

When comparing these points with what is known 
so far re the history and personalities of the individual 
Gupta rulers, it seems that they could not refer to ‘ 
Chandragupta I, whose reign was neither distinguished 
by extensive campaigns and conquests in grand style, 
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nor by a long and glorious peace, nor by a fame which 
transcended the oceans, and of whom no extraordinary 
personal achievements or merits are reported 1 . 

Skandagupta might be thought of, especially 
since it is he whose deeds Somadeva sings in his 
Kathasaritsagara 2 under the names of Vishamafila and 
Vikramaditya and who would appear a hero worthy 
of the eulogies of a Siddhasena Divakara 3 ! One might 
believe the name of Vishamasila to be indirectly 
reflected in St. 12 of the Gunavachanadvdinihsika, where 
the poet contrasts his patron with the other princes, 
characterizing the latter ironically as bhadra&Ua. Be- 
sides, the title of Vikramaditya would well suit the 
tradition of the Jaina Prabandhas and Pattavalls, 
which connect Siddhasena persistently with a Vikrama- 
ditya, and would also be in conformity with St. 24 of the 
DvatrimSika, if taken as an indication that Siddhasena ’s 
patron did possess a title containing a synonym for 
“sun”. Yet Skandagupta, too, must be ruled out on 
account of the shortness of his reign, the deterioration of 
the finances of the Gupta Empire which characterized 
his later years, and his having no sons worthy to 
succeed him 4 . 

Appellations like “Indra”, “Mahendra”, “Ma- 
ghavan”, which Siddhasena frequently applies to his 
patron, as well as the word “Chandra” or its synonym 
“Indu”, if interpreted as paranomasia, might be looked 
upon as references to Kumaragupta I who, a 

X. Vide V. A. Smith: The Early History of Mia, 4th Edition (Oxford, 
1924), Pp. 295 fi. 

2. Edition of the N. S. F., Vishamaflla-Lambalsa. 

3. Vide the glorification of this distinguished Gupta ruler by Jaya- 

fehkara Prasada, Skandagupta. Vikramadtiya, and his remarks in the 
erudite “Parifishta”, particularly Pp. 19 fi. 

4. Vide V. A. Smith, 1. 1., P. 328 f. , - 1 
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great conqueror and a ruler of many years standing, 
bore the title of “Mahendraditya” and is also some- 
times designated as “Chandra” on his coins. Besides, 
some of his coins bear the legend of “Vikramaditya”, 
too. These arguments, however, are not sufficient to 
prove anything by their own strength. They are, on 
the contrary, invalidated by the fact that the political 
conditions which Siddhasena describes as having pre- 
vailed at the beginning of his patron’s reign, viz., the 
earth being troubled by incessant wars waged by 
numerous petty princes with one another and the pros- 
perity of the land and the wealth of the king being un- 
stable, do not apply to this ruler at all, who, from his 
ancestors, inherited a huge consolidated empire 
abounding in prosperity. 

This latter argument obviously also excludes the 
later Gupta rulers, none of whom can be said to have 
accomplished the grand feat attributed by Siddhasena 
to his patron, viz., of having created an empire out of a 
chaos of small principalities. 

There is some temptation, though, to argue that 
perhaps Siddhasena might after all have exaggerated the 
deeds and merits of his patron, as is usual with authors 
of eulogies, and that the expression Harir Hi might be 
a direct clue to the latter’s name, which could easily have 
been “Harigupta”, and refer to one of the later Guptas, 
known from a solitary copper coin 1 recently discussed 
by Acharya Jinavijaya 2 . The temptation lies in the 
fact that Acharya Jinavijaya has tried to identify this 
Harigupta of the coin with a Jainacharya Harigupta 
(“. Hariutta ”), who is mentioned in Uddyotanasuri's 
Kuvalayamala, as one of the author’s spiritual ancestors 

< 1. Vide J. Allen: A Catalogue of Indian Coins,— Gupta Dynasties , P. 152* 

2. Bharatiya Vtdyfi, II, 1941, P. 212 f. 
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and specified as belonging to the Gupta family and 
being the Guru of “ Tomraya” of Pavvaiya 
(on the Chandrabhaga River) 1 . This &ravaka king 
Harigupta, imagined to have renounced the world later 
in life and become Acharya Harigupta, has already 
been assimilated by recent Jama Historiography. 2 
Still, his existence can scarcely be said to be sufficiently 
established, as (a) the pitcher with flowers depicted on 
the reverse of Harigupta’s coin does not prove beyond 
doubt that Harigupta was a Jaina, (b) he may not have 
been a king at all, but something like a provincial 
Governor 3 , and ( c ) even if he was a Sravaka king, he 
would not be likely to be identical with the Acharya of 
the Kuvalayamala, as Uddyotanasiiri does not say any- 
thing about the latter’s having been of royal rank : a 
feature which he would most naturally have mentioned, 
had there been any such foundation for such a statement. 
Again, even if the Harigupta of the coin could be proved 
to have been a Jaina king and identical with Acharya 
Harigupta, still he could not be the object of Siddhasena’s 
eulogy, because (a) as has already been pointed out, 
Siddhasena obviously addresses himself to a Hindu 
king, and ( b ) in view of the religious zeal and sincerity 
of conviction and feeling which hide themselves behind 
Siddhasena’s satire and in view of the learned monk’s 
station in life, the integrity of his person and purpose, as 
well as his responsible and representative position in 
the philosophical and religious literature of his time, he 
cannot be presumed to have exaggerated or distorted 

1. l.L, P. 84, This “Toraraya” is identified with the notorious Toramana, 

who, in this way, likewise becomes a *§ravaka. 

2, The articles by Muni Nyayavijaya and Muni Darsanavijaya in Jaina 

Saiya Prakfea, DIpotsavi Anka, VoL 7, Pp.7 fL, as “well as Pp. 145 
and 151. 

& Vide R. N. Dandekar: The History of the Guptas, Poona, 1041, P. 148 1 
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facts so grossly as to invent those unique deeds ascribed 
to his patron and thus to have falsified history to an 
extent unallowed even to a secular eulogist. Taking 
therefore Siddhasena’s description as genuine Vritteti- 
vritta, his DvatrimSika cannot possibly be addressed to 
some obscure Harigupta of the time of the decline and 
fall of the Gupta Empire. 

Therefore the appellation “Hari” must be under- 
stood as a mere synonym for “Indra”, used in the con- 
ventional sense 1 . 

Thus, the choice narrows itself down to the two 
greatest and most renowned of the Gupta rulers : 
Samudragupta and Chandragupta II : both great 
conquerors and ingenious rulers, who, after victo- 
rious campaigns, reigned over a vast and prosperous ✓ 
empire for long periods of glorious peace, both eulogized 
for personal valour, both patrons of poetry and learning, 
both munificent and of generally acknowledged broad- 
mindedness and tolerance 2 , and both adorned with the 
title of “Vikramaditya”. So far as Samudragupta is 
concerned, this latter fact (though, of course, the epithets 
“Parakrama” and “Vyaghraparakrama 3 ,” “Parakra- 
manka 4 and “Vikramarika ” 5 were known before as 

1. The word "Hari” is found to be used in this very same sense by the 

author of the Vadnagar Fort Prasasti, in which King Kumarapala of 
Gujarat is described as “Harir iti jfJatah prabhavaj jane**, vide Muni 
Darsanavijaya's article in Jama Satya Pr abate, 1 1 , P 159, Note. 

2. For Samudragupta, vide the Allahabad and Eran Pillar Inscriptions 

(Sircar, !.!.*, Pp. 254 ff.), for Chandragupta the Mathura, Udayagiri and 
Meharauli Inscriptions (U , Pp. 269 ff.), and for both V. A. Smith (1.1., 
Pp. 297 ff.), R.S. Tripathi, Religious Toleration under the Imperial Guptns 
{I. H. Q , XV, Pp. 1 ff.), and R. N. Dandekar, 1. 1 , Pp 44 ff. 

On coins : vide Ojha, LI., Pp. 158 ff. 

4. Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, Sircar, 1 I , P. 156, Para 17. 

5. Vide the colophon of the preserved part of Samudragupta ’s Krishfie^ 

chanta, as per the notice of cf S. R. S.” in Indian Culture , VoL X 
P* 78 f. 
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applied to him) was ingeniously inferred by V. A. Smith 
long ago, but has actually been established only recently 
by the discovery of a coin of this ruler at Bamnala m 
Indore State bearing this very legend 1 . It is obvious 
that this discovery will necessitate are-examination of the 
literary references to “Vikramaditya”, a number of which 
might now have to be apportioned to the brilliant and 
accomplished Samudragupta, thus detracting from the 
glory of his son ! 

To decide whether either of these two rulers could 
have been addressed by Siddhasena Divakara, the 
following will have to be considered: 

(1) According to recent researches 2 , Samudra- 
gupta’s empire was shaken by insurrections on the latter's 
death. On that occasion certain tribes, hitherto allied 
(KhaSas or 6akas : it is still disputed), started to menace 
the northern borders. Samudragupta’s immediate 
successor, Ramagupta, cowardly tried to purchase peace 
from them by surrendering his queen Dhruvadevl. 
Ramagupta's brother Chandragupta, however, saved 
both queen and empire by a bold coup and took the 
reins of affairs in his own hand, becoming himself em- 
peror and Dhruvadevl’s husband. Even if the historical 
truth of these events, which have been inferred from 


1. Vide V. A* Smith, L 1., P. 347, as well as the notice of D. B Diskalkar 

in the Journal of the Numismatic Society of India, Y ol V, Part II, P 136 
1, for which reference I am indebted to Mr. S L Katre, my colleague 
at the Scindia Oriental Institute, Ujjain, 

2. A. S. Altekar, A New Gupta King ( JBORS , XIV, Pp , 223 ff, and 

XV* P. 134); D. R. Bhandarkar, New Light on the Early Gupta History 
(Malavtya Commemoration Volume » 1332, Pp. 1S9 ff.); K P Jayas^al, 
Chandra Gupta II and Ms Predecessors (JBORS, XVIII, Pp. 17 ff.); 
V. V. Mirashi, Further Light on Rdmagupta {I A . (1933), Pp. 201 ff.); 
N. N. Das Gupta, Rama Gupta (Indian Culture, IV (1937), Pp 216 ff.). 
Jagan Nath, Some ‘ Observations on the Reign of Chandragupta II' 
Vihramaditya” (NIA t II (1940), Pp. 685 ff.). 
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later literature, might be questioned, in any case it is 
certain from epigraphic evidence that Chandragupta II 
did subdue a number of enemies and strengthened and 
enlarged the empire taken over by him. 

And “there’s the rub” : for the very fact that he 
actually did take over an empire, no matter how and 
in what condition, would not allow the following pas- 
sage of the GunavachanadvatrirhUka to be applied to 
him : 

sfsnr fsrm 



This stanza clearly suggests that at the beginning 
of the reign of the patron there was no consolidated 
empire, nor had there been one before, that numerous 
small rival principalities, constantly at war with one 
another, occupied its place, and that it was he who 
created the empire by their unification. 

Still more explicit is the following passage : 
set 

n^n 

which makes it clear that the pre-empire stage 
existed even at the time of the birth of the hero. It 
could not therefore refer to Chandragupta, at the time 
of whose birth his illustrious father Samudragupta 
must have been in the prime of his life and his glorious 
career of conquest in full progress, heralding, even at that 
stage, the fact that the earth “belonged” to him. 

As it would, moreover, appear that Chandragupta 
had to fight from his very accession, not only this, but 
that he probably gained the throne only after successfully 
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fighting the Khaias or 6akas, the following words, too, 
could not be applied to him : 

fSfffafsreWFI Sft^rmfcT » 

^<^ri ^nsRSTSSST ^ftcTC M?%ll 

For they state that in the beginning, when the hero was 
indifferent towards the Earth, i. e., before he started on 
his campaigns of conquest, his prosperity was unstable. 
This could certainly not be said with regard to the heir 
to the proverbial wealth accumulated by Samudragupta 
during his many successful wars. 

All these passages, however, excellently suit 
Samudragupta himself, who having inherited a small 
kingdom of limited resources developed it into the 
glorious Gupta Empire with its vast extension and 
fabulous wealth, and this by his own initiative and 
genius. 

(2) Besides, notwithstanding Chandragupta II’s 
achievements in war and peace, this prmce does not seem 
to lend himself well as an object to the unrestrained 
praise and actual admiration of an austere and stem 
person like a Jaina Sadhm and this not an ordinary 
Jaina Sadhu to boot, but an eminent and representative 
champion of truth like Siddhasena Divakara. For 
Chandragupta II, though he had saved the empire from 
threatening disintegration and earned praise for this 
deed 1 , also met with disapproval re the moral 
aspect of his actions and acquired an odious reputation, 
which survived, side by side with his fame, for many 

l. Vide Kajafekhara, K&vyamim&*ks5,, the stanza quoted by Jagaa Nath, 
U,, P. 689, Note IS; further references can be found in Pt. Bfcagvad- 
datta’s Bhamtavarsha ha IHhBsa—Mtyuga se GufUsammjya he m$a 
tak, Lahore , 1940. > 
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centuries. Thus in the Cambay and Sangli Plates 1 , his 
name finds itself quoted, to show off, by the contrast of 
his evil example, the merits of some later ruler. He is, 
in undisguised terms, accused of “cruelty towards his 
elder brother, adultery committed with his brother’s 
wife and other evil deeds”. The Sanjan Copper-Plates 
Grant* carries the accusations against him even further, 
by directly inculpating him with having murdered his 
brother, usurped throne and queen and acquired a false 
reputation for liberality by fraudulent transactions of 
enormous extent (literally : by causing “crores” to be 
written instead of “lakhs”). 

A reflection of this stain on Chandragupta’s 
character may perhaps be seen in the fact that con- 
temporaneous records, so far as available to-day, never 
praise this ruler for moral qualities, except that his 
Foreign Minister Vlrasena, who accompanied him on a 
campaign and, en route, dedicated a cave to 6iva, calls 
him, in the pertinent inscription, R aj adhiraj arshi 3 . In 
fact, the way how, e. g., in the Sanchl Stone Inscription 4 
a whole bunch of epithets denoting excellent moral 
qualities is attached to the Sangha, while the king’s 

name stands unadorned, is illustrative. 

« 

Samudragupta's records, in sharp contrast, are full 
of glowing testimonies to his admirable character, his 
great moral qualities, and his interest in serious questions 
of a religious or philosophical nature. Thus, Harishena 
praises his self-control (■prasama) 5 as well as the “over- 

1. Jagan Nath., L L, P 6 86 This record was composed in 871 A. I). 

2. 1.1., P . 687. My interpretation of this stanza deviates from that of the 

author of the article under reference. 

, Udayagiri Cave Inscriptioa, Sircar, 1.1„ P, 271. 

4. Sircar, 1.1., P. 273. 

5. Sircar, U, P. 259, Para 30 and P. 256, Para 15. 
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flow of the multitudes of his good qualities, adorned 
by hundreds of noble deeds, which sweeps the fame 
of other princes down to the soles of their feet 
( sucharitaSatalamkritanekagunaganotsiktibhiS charana- 
talapramrishtanyanarapatiklrti 1 ), says that his mental 
serenity made him fit company for the wise (prajnanu- 
s hangochit asukhamana s 2 ) , that his heart was so soft 
that he could be won over by mere devotion and 
submission, and that he was full of mercy (‘bhaktya- 
vanatimatragrahyamriduhridaya’ and ‘anukampavat’ 3 ), 
that he was so just as to be a cause of rise for the good 
and of ruin for the wicked (sadhvasadhudayapralaya- 
hetu 4 ), that his mind was continuously engaged in the 
uphft of the miserable, the poor, the unprotected and 
the afflicted (kripanadlnanathaturajanoddharanamantra- 
dlkshabhyupagatamanas 5 ), that ’many a wonderful self- 
less action done by him deserved to be praised for a long 
time (suchirastotavyanekadbhutodaracharita 6 ), and 
that he was “a flaming embodiment of the spirit of public 
good (samiddhasya vigrahavato lokanugr ahasy a 7 ) 1 ’ . 

He also calls him the building of the wall of religion 
(dharmaprachlrabandha 8 ), a master of the true meanings 
of the scriptures (fiastratattvarthabhartri 9 ), praises his 
learning which pierces the essential nature of things 
(vaidushyam tattvabhedi 10 ) and refers to him as the only 

1. 1.1., P. 258, Para 25. 

2. U., P. 255, Para 5. 

3. 1.1., P. 259, Para 25. 

4. 1.1. 

5. 1.1., P. 259, Para 26. 

6. U., Para 27. 

7. 1.1., Para 26 : the translation of this passage is as given by IX B. Diskal- 

kar. Selections from Sanskrit Inscriptions, Part II, P. 47. 

8. 1.1„ P. 256, Para 15. 

9. 1.1., P. 255, Para 5. 

10, LI., P.256, Para 15. 
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object worthy of the contemplation of those who know 
to appreciate excellent qualities and discernment 
(gunanratividusham dhyanapatram ya ekah 1 ). 

Thus there can be no doubt that in view of the 
moral qualities, too, which the Gunavachanadvatnmiika 
refers to, Samudragupta is a suitable object of Siddha- 
sena’s eulogy. 

(3) The impression that the Gunavachanadvatrim- 
Hka might be addressed to Samudragupta is further 
strengthened by the fact that in other respects, too, Hari- 
shena's PraSasti, supplemented by the Eran Pillar 
Inscription, ascribes to Samudragupta, with most 
striking concurrence, exactly the same characteristic 
features and deeds as Siddhasena praises in his patron, 
such as : 

(a) Descent from dynasty of kings 2 , = Point 1 

(supra). 

(b) Numerous principalities existing 3 , = Point 3. 

(c) Victorious campaigns led against the latter, 4 

= Point 4. 

(d) Defeated princes become vassals, their lands 

being restored to them 5 , = Point 5. 

(e) Alliances by diplomatic transactions with 

neighbours, some of them kings 6 , = Point 

6 . i 

(/) Creation of consolidated empire 2 , = Point 7. 

1 . 1 . 1 , P. 256, Para 16 

2. Allaliabad Pillar Iascripticm, Sircar, 11., P. 259, Para 28f., as well as 

following records. 

3. LI., throughout. 

4. Do. 

5. 1 L, P. 258, Para 23 and P. 259, Para 26. 

6. LL, P. 258, Para 23 f. 

7. 1.1. , throughout. 
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(g) Strict rule 1 , = Point 8. 

(h) Great prosperity 8 , = Point 10. 

(i) Fame transgressing the oceans 3 , = Point 12. 

(j) Love for learning and philosophy 4 , = Point 13. 

(k) Having sons 5 ,=Point 14. 

(l) His excellent qualities, surpassing those of all 

other rulers, are the cause of his fame 6 , 
=Point 15. 

(m) Sagacity 7 , = Point 16. 

(n) Liberality 8 , = Point 17. 

(o) Skill at arms and valour 9 , = Point 19. 

(p) Outspoken kindness of heart 10 , =Point 20. 

(#) Profound erudition 11 , = Point 21. 

(r) Being a Hindu 18 , = Point 23. 

(s) Super-man 13 , = Point 26. 

If Harishena (leaving aside the Eran Pillar Inscrip- 
tion, as it is anyhow incomplete) does not mention the 
period of continued peace and prosperity to which 

1. 1 L, P. 258, Para 22 f ; P. 162, Para 24. 

2. U , P. 259, Para 26, and following records 

3. 1,1 , P. 25$, Para 24 (vide also P 258, Para 25, P. 259, Para 30 and 

P. 261, Para 22). 

4. 1 1„ P. 255, Para 5 f.; P 256, Paras 15 H u P. 259, Para 26, etc. 

5. Eran Pillar Inscription, 1.1 , P. 161, Para 19. 

6. Allahabad Pillar Inscription, 1 1 , P 258, Para 25, also P. 161, Para 

21 f. 

7. 1 1„ P, 259, Para 27. 

8. 11. , P. 259, Paras 25 and 26. 

9. l.L, P. 256, Paras 11, 13 17, 18; P. 259, Paras 26 and 30 (Stanza 9); 

and P. 261, Paras 13, 16 and 23. 

10. 1.1. , P. 258 L, Paras 25 and 26 f . 

11 l.L, P. 255, Para 5 f ; P. 256, Para 15, P. 259, Para 27 

12. LL, throughout. 

13. LI , P. 255, Para 9; P. 256, Para 16; P. 258, Paras 24 and 25; P. 259, 

Para 28. 
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Siddhasena so emphatically refers, this may be due to 
the fact that Harishena’s PraSasti was probably com- 
posed at a time when Samudragupta’s campaigns 
either had just come to an end or were still in progress 
(an assumption which is also corroborated by the much 
commented-upon absence of any allusion therein to the 
ASvamedha performed by that ruler). Siddhasena, on 
the other hand, appears to have written his DvatrimSika 
towards the end of the reign of that Emperor, as already 
suggested. (For him, as a Jaina Sadhu, the absence of 
any allusion to the Agvamedha is only natural.) 

The beautiful characterization of Samudragupta 
as “a lord, super-man, severe, ever vigilant, mindful 
about himself”, found in the Buddhist Manjusrlmula- 
•kalpa 1 , likewise covers a number of the characteristics 
of Siddhasena’s patron 2 . 

(4) It may be argued that the above considerations 
are of too general a nature to allow of the definite con- 
clusion that none but Samudragupta can be the 
object of the Gunavachanadvatrimsika. To meet this 
objection, an additional argument can be adduced in 
support of that proposition. This is the fact that 
Siddhasena’s poem seems to be interwoven with allusions 
to contemporaneous events and persons, disguised by 
paranomasia, and therefore difficult to recognize for a 
reader remote in time and circumstances, but probably 
easily understood and readily enjoyed by the circle in 
which the poet moved. 

It has already been seen that the poem is full of 
double entendre and that many of its words are iridescent 

1. R. N. Dandekar: A History of the Guptas , P 67 

2. An idea of Samudragupta’s personality can be formed fiom a perusal of 

Radka Kumud Mookerji’s note Character of Samudragupta from Ms 

Inscription and Coins in Indian Culture , Vol IX, Pp. 177 ff 
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with variegated meanings, challenging the reader's imagi- 
nation to follow the poet into the intricacies of his fancy. 
When he, e. g., uses the word “guna”, he often leaves it to 
the reader to find out whether “virtues" are referred to, 
or the “attributes” of Logic, or both; or when he calls his 
hero’s Fame “aprameya" (St. 6), he keeps him wonder- 
ing whether this adjective is used in the conventional 
sense of “immeasurable", or the special one of “not to 
be proved” which it has as a logical term, or both; or 
when he speaks of the king’s "naya”, it may be simply 
“maxims", or the “stand-points” of Jaina Logic, or more 
likely both. 

When proper nouns are concerned, the decision is 
even more difficult, as there is the danger of hitting 
beyond the mark and inferring meanings of which the 
poet never thought ! How is, for instance, the modem 
reader to decide whether or not the word “Satyabhama" 
(St. 9) is meant to imply an allusion to the Empress 
DattadevI, whose portrait appears on some of Samudra- 
gupta’s coins, alternating with that of &r!-LakshmI 
whose co-wife she can be called with fullest justifica- 
tion P 1 

How to decide whether or not the expression 
“Adyapurusha” (St. 23), which may refer either to 
Vishnu or to the first Tfithankara IJishabhanatha, simul- 
taneously also implies an allusion to the “Adiraja" 
of certain Gupta records, i. e., to Ghatotkacha, the 
“Ancestor” of the Gupta Emperors V 

It is still more uncertain whether or not King 
Hastivarman of Vengi, or perhaps Vyaghraraja of Maha- 

1. Possibly it Is an allusion to some passage of Samndragupta's JTr*s*9#- 

charila, the pertinent part of which is not available : vide supra. 

2. Vide the Poona and Rithpur Copper-plate Inscriptions of FrabMvat! 

GupS, Sircar, 1.1.; Pp. 412 scad 415.* 
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kantara whom Samudragupta defeated 1 , or both, are in 
Siddhasena’s mind, when he speaks of those “bhuja- 

parighaparispandadriptair narendraih 

mrigapatipatibhih”, contrasting their policy of barbaric 
destruction with his patron’s wise practice of restitution 
and reconciliation (St. 14) ! 

Nor would it be safe to say that Vishnugopa of 
KaHchl hides himself behind the expression "gopalavat” 
(St. 12), used with such broad irony that this defeated 
adversary of Samudragupta’s cannot escape from being 
recalled by the reader 2 . 

The same holds good for MaheSvara and Achyuta 
(St. 27), names which forcibly must have reminded the 
contemporary reader of Rudradeva and Achyuta, those 
two kings of Aryavarta who, according to Harishena, 3 
were eradicated by Samudragupta : Achyuta being 
mentioned by the former even twice, as it appears that 
he was defeated by the Emperor’s own arm in personal 
combat ! 

It cannot, however, be denied that the Guna- 
vachanadvatriihSika contains at least one clear and 
unambiguous reference to Samudragupta’s history, viz., 
the words “lalaniya tvadajSa MahendrSdlnam yadguna- 
paritulanadurvinlta gunas te” (St. 7). Obviously this 
passage would not be creditable to Siddhasena’s poetic 
genius, were the word “Mahendra” merely to be taken 
in its conventional sense of “Indra-like ruler”, as this 
meaning would be neutralized by the following "adi” 
and thus become pointless and poetically insipid. It is 
therefore necessary to understand it as a proper name, in 

' 1. Vide the Allahabad Pillar Inscription, Sircar, P. 256 f. } Para 19 1 

2. Sircar, L L 

* / i 

3, Sircar, 1. 1 , P. 256, Para 13 and P, 257, Para 21. 
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which function it can only refer to King Mahendra of 
Kosala, mentioned by Harishena as “Kausalakamahe- 
ndra”, the first in the group of kings of Dakshinapatha 
recorded to have been defeated by Samudragupta 1 
during his southern campaign. Only if taken in this 
sense, the passage reads like true poetry, deprecatingly 
summing up Mahendra and those other princes as an 
inferior crowd, whose qualities are so negligible that 
Samudragupta’s Qualities, measuring themselves with 
them, get out of control with exultation at their own 
superiority ! The conventional meaning of “Mahendra” 
is not completely lost either, as now it puts a high-light 
of irony on the whole expression. 

If it is admitted that all this evidence allows of 
the conclusion that Siddhasena did address his Guna- 
vachanadvatrimsika to Samudragupta, it is a question of 
minor importance whether or not the word “Chandra” 
or its synonyms occurring therein are meant to he 
taken as references to Prince Chandragupta, the later 
Emperor Chandragupta II. If, as has already been 
hinted at, the poem was written during the last years 
of Samudragupta’s reign, Kumara Chandragupta must 
then have been in the prime of his life, and his prover- 
bial valour must have made him conspicuous even then 
in the military enterprises of his illustrious father. On 
the other hand, it is not improbable that they may 
refer to Samudragupta himself, who, according to 
V. A. Smith®, “in his youth must have borne the titles 
of both ChandraprakaSa ( — prabhava) and Baladitya 
or Paraditya.” 

Just as doubtful it is whether the comparison of 
the hero’s splendour with that of the sun (St. 24) is 

1. Sircar, P. 256, Para 19. 

2. L 1.. F. 347. 
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meant to imply an allusion to the title of Vikrama- 
ditya. 


8. CONCLUSION 

From the whole atmosphere which the Gunavachana- 
dvatrimiika, supplemented by epigraphical records, depicts 
as surrounding the poet and his illustrious patron, one 
cannot help inferring that the above referred-to episodes 
which the Prabandhas and Kathanakas have handed 
down re Siddhasena and Vikrama do reflect a good 
amount of historical truth, with Siddhasena’s "disciple” 
Vikrama safely identified as Samudragupta ! 

Thus the boldness, the profound erudition and 
independence of mental outlook which Siddhasena dis- 
plays in his poem make it easy to understand how he 
could make to his co-religionists the unheard-of proposal 
to translate the Jaina Canon into Sanskrit, the honoured 
language of the Gupta Court, whose Golden Age was led 
in by his patron Samudragupta, known to have been a 
Sanskrit poet himself. On the other hand, the zeal for 
his religion which he betrays makes one understand how, 
excommunicated by way of expiation for this "offence”, 
he made good by serving his beloved religion in his own 
way, viz., by enlisting the interest of the greatest of 
the Gupta rulers for the Jaina Faith to such an extent 
that the Emperor, again true to the picture which 
both Siddhasena and Harishena have given of his 
fairness, great-heartedness and generosity, restituted 
to the Jainas the KudangeSvara Temple, which had 
formerly been a Jaina temple 1 , allowed them to erect 
Tlrthankara temples where they pleased, and accorded 
substantial grants and other, concessions to places of 
Jaina worship. And who knows to what extent that 

I- Vide my article quoted above. 
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great monarch, merciful and philosophically inclined as 
he was, may have not been attracted by Jaina doctrines, 
for whom a more eloquent and enthusiastic exponent 
than Siddhasena can scarcely be imagined ! 

That other well-known episode of the “Four 
&lokas” referred to above, representing poet and patron 
as bandying Sanskrit verses & la impromptu, likewise 
fits in well with the characteristics of both, supplied by 
the DvatrimSika and epigraphical records. 

The story, too, that Siddhasena temporarily be- 
came somewhat lax in his habits, dazzled by court-life 
and royal favour, and had to be brought back to the 
fold of rigid monastic discipline by his old Guru 1 , may be 
a reflection of the honours which the poet must have en- 
joyed at the court of his patron, though, it is true, the 
Prabandhas do not connect this episode with Vikrama’s 
name. 

It is not unlikely either that Siddhasena, as the 
Prabhavajkacharita (1. 1., P. 60, St. 164 ff.) relates, did 
visit King Dhanafijaya of Broach, if this king could be 
proved to be identical with King DhanaKjaya of Kus- 
thalapura, who, according to Harishena, was defeated by 
Samudragupta in the course of his southern campaign. 
This would, however, presuppose Kusthalapura, a 
mysterious name to epigraphists as yet, to be identical 
with Broach, and the latter to be counted as situated in 
the Dakshinapatha : assertions which, however, it is 
not intended to advocate here. 

If thus all the above observations combine in pro- 
claiming that Siddhasena Divakara flourished during 
the reign of Samudragupta, and that mos t likely during 

1 _ Vide Prabhavakacharita, 1.1 , P. 56, St. 74 fi.; Praban&haho&a, IX, P. 

17, Para 25; Samyakivasapiatikd-vritU, IX; VfadeSaprasada, LX 
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his later years, it can moreover be concluded that he 
must have lived down into the reign of Chandragupta 
II. For though Samudragupta, as has been pointed out 
before, is now included in the number of those rulers who 
bore the appellation of Vikramaditya, and though, there- 
fore, it is yet to be decided which of the literary references 
to Vikramaditya, ascribed to Chandragupta, actually 
point to that ruler, and which to his brilliant father, 
still the fame of the "6akari” will probably remain on the 
shoulders of Chandragupta II. Therefore the nine 
gems, too, would remain connected with the latter, and 
it would appear that Siddhasena, though he addressed 
the Gumvachanadvatrirhsika to Samudragupta, was 
also conspicuous at the court of Chandragupta II as 
the Kshapanaka-^rutasena mentioned in the Jyotir - 
vidabharana. Later on, legend obviously mixed up the 
several features of the two Gupta "Vikramadityas”, 
welding them into the figure of one single monarch, 
who, from a tolerant and philosophically inclined ruler, 
who favoured and patronized the famous Jaina logician 
and probably liked to hear Jaina Philosophy expounded 
along with the Six Hindu DarSanas, gradually became a 
6ravaka King in the light of Jaina Tradition. 

Not only thus much, but this king seems gradually 
also to have become invested with the title of "Samvat- 
sara-pra vartaka’ ’ , being made responsible for the intro- 
duction of the "Vikrama-Samvat”. This presupposed 
the feat of projecting this "Vikramaditya”, and with 
him his “Guru”, back by several centuries, so as to 
enable their existence in 56 B. C., which (vide the 
second chapter of this paper) the Prabandhas and 
Pattavalls report, fusing this already synthetic 
"Vikramaditya” with the assumed mysterious prototype 
of all the numerous "Vikramadityas”, “Sakaris” and 
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“Samvatsara-pravartakas” of the ensuing ages, viz., 
the genuine founder of the “Vikrama-Samvat”, thus 
leaving philologists and historians, in Siddhasena’s 
words, param vyarksitah ! 

And yet, who can say whether Siddhasena’s patron 
Samudragupta was not indeed a £ Samvatsara- 
pravartaka”, only not with regard to the “Vikrama 
Era,” but to the much discussed ‘‘Gupta Era 1 ” ? Referr- 
ing to the Nalanda and Gaya Copper-plates of Samudra- 
gupta, D. C. Sircar says: “If however it may be assumed 
that this charter and No. 5, infra, were forged to make 
up the loss of genuine charters of Samudragupta dated 
in year 5 and year 9, it should be suggested that the 
Gupta Era began from the 1st year of this king” 2 . As 
R. C. Majumdar has recently shown 3 that these charters 
are indeed most probably exact copies of spoilt originals, 
this latter assumption would be a fact. Therefore 
Stanza 27 of the Gundvachanadvatrimsika might be taken 
as a most significant reflection of this important histori- 
cal event ! 

In this paper, it has been attempted to disentangle, 
out of the jumble of the three heterogeneous “Vikrama- 
dityas” which the tradition of the Jainas presents, at 
least those two bearers of that title who functioned as 
the patrons of Siddhasena Divakara. It seems a 
thankless task to try to say anything new re the third 
one, the “Vikramaditya” kat’exochen, on the basis of the 

1. Vide V. A. Smith, 1.1. 9 P. 296, as well as later theories sponsored by 

S. K. Dikshit in Indian Culture , VI (1940), Pp. 191 ff., Bhirendra 

Nath Mookerji In Bh&vaiiya Vidy& of 1945, P. 96, and M. V. Kibe In 

Journal of the Ganganatha Jha Research Institute, Vol. I (1944), Pp. 

4X7 ff. 

2. 1. I., P. 263, Note. 

3. The Gay 5, and Ndlandd Plates of Samudragupta (Indian Culture, Voh XI, 

Pp, 225 ff.) , 
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expedients available so far, since, after deducting these 
two Gupta Vikramadityas, it is only a dreary skeleton 
what remains of the much discussed “Vikramaditya” 
of the Jainas, alleged contemporary of Kalakacharya 
and dislodger of the “Sahanusahis” whom the latter 
Acharya had piloted to Gardabhilla’s capital UjjayinI 
from far-off "Sakakula” 1 : it is not much more than 
a name, which, though sanctified by a hoary tradition, 
no scholarly acumen has been able to bring to life up-to 
this day 1 It is just possible that excavations undertaken 
on the site of ancient UjjayinI may some day perform 
the miracle : yet who would a priori guarantee even their 
success ? a 

1 « Vide W. Norman Brown, The Story of Kalaka, Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, Freer Gallery of Art, Oriental Series, Washington, 1933, Pp. 3 ff. 
and P. 56, Note 10. 

2. I am sorry to state that MS No. 119 ofMuniraj Shri Kantivijayaji’s 
Bhandar at Chhani, which, according to the JinaratnakoSa, s. v. “Dva- 
trimsad-dvatrim&ka No. I”, promises to contain a commentary to the 
whole of Siddhasena Divakara’s D v&inm$ad»dv&tnih§tk& by Udayasa- 
gara, contains in reality only ^ a Tika to the 21st (or “Vardhamana — )” 
Dvatrimsika, as I was informed on my request for the loan of this 
MS.— It is therefore a fact that so far no commentary to Siddhasena's 
remaining 20 Dvatrimeikas, including the Gunavachanadvdtnm§ikd t 
is known to exist. 




AVANTI IN ANCIENT INDIA 

By 

B. C. Law, Calcutta 

The AvantSs were one of the most powerful of the 
Kshatriya clans in ancient India. They occupied the 
territory which lay north of the Vindhya mountains. 
They were one of the four chief monarchies in India when 
Buddhism arose and were later absorbed into the 
Moriyan empire 1 . They were an ancient people as the 
Mahabharata points out. Their dual monarchs, Vinda 
and Anuvinda, led Duryodhana’s army in the battle of 
Kurukshetra and really speaking the AvantSs made up 
one-fifth of the entire Kuru host 2 . They were great 
warriors accomplished in battles, of firm strength and 
prowess, and were two of the best chariot-warriors. 
They used to fight with maces, bearded darts, swords 
and long spears 3 . They figured very prominently in 
the course of the whole war and performed many glorious 
and heroic deeds. They rendered great and useful 
service to the Kaurava cause both by their individual 
prowess and generalship, as well as by the numerous 
army consisting of forces of all descriptions that they 


1. Psalms of ike Brethren, P. 107, N«l« 

2. MVh,V.V*.U. 

3. M., V. 168. 
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led to battle. They supported Bhlshma in the early 
stage of the battle 1 . They led an attack against the 
mighty Arjuna 2 . They fought very bravely with the 
mighty Ira vat, son of Arjuna. They attacked 
Dhrishtadyumna, the Generalissimo of the Pandavas. 
They surrounded Arjuna and fought Bhlmasena. 3 
Thus they fought bravely in the field until they laid down 
their lives at the hands of Arjuna according to some 4 
or at the hands of Bhlma according to others 5 . 

According to the Matsya-Purana (Ch. 43) the 
Avantis originated from the Haihaya dynasty 6 of which 
Karttavlry arjuna was the most glorious ruler. There 
were marital relations between the royal families of the 
Avantis and the ruling dynasty of the Yadus. Rajya- 
dhidevl, a Yadu princess, was married to the king of 
AvantI 7 . She gave birth to two sons, Vinda and Upa- 
vinda, who are most probably to be identified with the 
heroic AvantI princes, Vinda and Anuvinda, whose 
mighty deeds in the Kurukshetra battle are recorded in 
the Mahdbharata 8 . 

The celebrated grammarian Panini refers to 
AvantI in one of his sutras (IV. 1. 176). 

It is interesting to note that the country of 
AvantI much of which is rich land had been colonised or 
conquered by Aryan tribes who came down the Indus 
Valley and turned east from the Gulf of Kutch. It 
was called AvantI as late as the second century A. D. 

~~~ T Ibid.lvi. 16; II. 17, etc. 

2. Ibid., VI. 59. 

3. Ibid., VI. 102 and 113. 

4. Ibid., VII. 99. 

5. Ibid,. XI. 22. 

6. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, Pp 102, 26?. 

7. Visfott-Purfyto, TV. 12; Agiri-Pnrt**, Ch 275. 

«. Ibid., TV. 14. 
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as we find in Rudradaman’s inscription at Junagarh, 
but from the 7th or 8th century onwards it was called 
Malava 1 . 

AvantI was one of the most flourishing kingdoms of 
ancient India and one of the sixteen great territories 
(mahajanapadas) of the Jambudlpa. The country 
produced abundance of food and the people were wealthy 
and prosperous 2 . It was here that the Pah language in 
which the books of the Hlnayana Buddhists have been 
wiitten was, according to some, probably a mixed 
form of speech and it was elaborated in AvantI or 
Gandhara 3 . 

AvantI was a great centre of Buddhism. Several 
of the most earnest and zealous adherents of the 
Dhamma either were born or resided here, e. g., 
Abhayakumara 4 , Isidasf, Isidatta 6 , Dhammapala 7 , 
Sonakutikanna 3 , and especially Mahakachchayana 9 . 

Mahakachchayana was born at UjjayinI in the 
amily of the chaplain (purohita) of King Chanda 
Pajjota. He learnt the three Vedas and after 
his father’s death he succeeded him to the chaplain- 
ship. He went to the Buddha who taught him the 
Norm with such effect that, at the end of the lesson, he 
with his attendants was established in arhantship with 
thorough grasp of letter and meaning. It was through 

1 Bu&t&Mst India , P. 28. 

2. Atiguttava Ntkdya, IV, 252, 258, 281. 

3 Eliot, Hmdm$m and Buddhism, X, 282, 

4. TheragathdL Comm . 39. 

5. Thengdihd Comm , 261-4 

6. Thtrag&tha, 120. 

7. Ibid., 204. 

8. Ibt&, 369, Udana, v. 6. 

9. SafhyuHa Nik&ya, III, P. 9, IV, 117, Anguttara Nikaya, I, 23; V, 46? 

Majjhima Nikdya, III, 94, 223, 
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his effort that he succeeded in establishing Pajjota in 
the faith 1 . MahSkachchayana himself being a native of 
Avantl worked with zeal for the diffusion of the new 
faith amongst his countrymen. The great success of 
his missionary activity in his native province is 
somewhat explained by the fact of his initial success 
in converting the ruler of the country, Chanda Pajjota. 
He while dwelling at Avantl so successfully explained in 
detail the meaning of a* stanza mainly dealing with 
Kasinas to an upasika named Kali that she was very 
much satisfied with his explanation. He also explained 
to a householder of Avantl named Haliddikani a 
stanza dealing with the question of vedana, rufta, sanna 
and vinhdna dhdtus and samkhdra, and the householder 
was very much satisfied. The same devout and inquisi- 
tive householder again approached him for the eluci- 
dation of some of the knotty points of the Buddhist 
doctrine and he made them clear to him". Mahaka- 
chchayana used to be present whenever any sermon 
was delivered by the Buddha on Dhamma. Therefore 
the bhikkhus used to keep a seat for him 3 . It is, 
therefore, clear that the followers of Buddhism in the 
western province of Avantl must have been very 
numerous and influential at the same time, showing 
that under the energetic ministration of the Thera 
Mahakachchayana the new doctrine of peace and 
emancipation had spread far and wide over the 
province. 

Mahavlra, the great propounder of the Jaina faith, 
is said to have performed some of his penances in the 
country of Avantl. The capital of Avantl, Ujjayini, 

1* Psalms of the Brethren , 238-9. 

2. Samyuita Ntkaya, IV, Pp 115-16 

3, Bhammapada Commentary , II, Pp. 176-77, 
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was also visited by him where he did penance in a ceme- 
tery when Rudra and his wife tried in vain to interrupt 
him 1 . 

One of the sacred places of the Lingayat sect is 
situated in AvantI at UjjayinI (Ujjenx) which is fre- 
quently visited by the Lingayat itinerant ascetics*. 

The Pradyotas were kings of AvantI. King 
Chanda Pajjota (Chanda Pradyota) was a contemporary 
of the Buddha. In Buddha’s time the king of Madhura 
was styled Avantiputta showing tha/t on his mother’s 
side he was connected with the royal family of UjjayinI 3 . 
UjjayinI played an important part in the political history 
of India. Under the Pradyotas, it rose to a very high 
position and its power and prowess were feared even 
by the great emperors of Magadha. AjataSatru forti- 
fied his capital Raj agriha in expectation of an attack 
about to be made by King Pajjota of Ujjenl. A matri- 
monial alliance was established between the royal 
families of KaufiambI and AvantI. Pajjota, king of 
AvantI, grew angry and was determined to attack 
Udena, king of Kosambi, knowing that he (Udena) 
surpassed him in glory. Pajjota got an elephant made of 
wood and concealed in it sixty warriors. Knowing 
that Udena had a special liking for fine elephants, 
Pajjota had informed him by spies that a matchless and 
glorious elephant could be found in the frontier forest. 
Udena came to the forest and, in the pursuit of the prize, 
he became separated from his retinue and was made 
captive. While a captive he fell in love with Vasula- 
datta. King Pajjota’s daughter. Taking advantage of 
Pajjota ’s absence from his kingdom, he fled from his 

L Stevenson, The Heart of Jainism* P. 33. 

2, Eliot, Hinduism and Buddhism, II* 227. , 

3* D. R. Bhandar&ar, Carmichael Lectures, 19IS, P. 33, 
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kingdom with Vasuladatta. Udena managed to reach 
his kingdom taking Vasuladatta with him. He made 
her his queen 1 . In the 4th century B. C. UjjenI became 
subject to Magadha. ASoka, Chandragupta’s grand- 
son, was stationed at Ujjain as viceroy of the AvantI 
country 2 . Vikramaditya, the celebrated king of Ujjain, 
expelled the Scythians and thereafter established his 
power over the greater part of India. He restored the 
Hindu monarchy to its ancient splendour 3 . In later 
times some of the ruling families of AvantI made mark 
in Indian history. Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty 
dethroned Indrayudha and installed in his place 
Chakrayudha with the assent of the neighbouring 
northern powers of the Avantls, the Bhojas and the 
Yavanas 4 . The Paramara dynasty of Malwa (anciently 
known as AvantI) was founded by Upendra or 
Krishnaraja early in the 9th century. Muilja who was 
famous for his learning and eloquence was not only a 
patron of poets but himself a poet of no mean reputa- 
tion. Munja's nephew, the famous Bhoja, ascended 
the throne of Dhara which was in those days the capital 
of Malwa and ruled gloriously for more than forty years 
Until the beginning of the thirteenth century A. £>. the 
Paramara dynasty of Malwa lasted as a purely local 
power. In this century this dynasty was superseded by 
chiefs of the Tomara clan who were followed in their 
turn by the Chauhan kings from whom the crown 
passed to the Moslem kings in 1401 A. D. 

AvantI became a great commercial centre. Here 
met the three routes, from the western coast with its 
sea-ports Surparaka (Sopara) and Bhrigukachchha 

1. €f. Buddhist India, Pp. 4-7, and Bhasa’s Svapnavdsavadatta, 

2. Smith, A^oka, P. 235. 

3. McCrindle, Ancient India , Pp. 154-55. 

4 . Smith, Early History of India , P. 398. 
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(Broach), from the Deccan and from ^ravastl in Kogala 
(Oudh). The Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (Sec. 48) 
points out that from Ozene (Ujjain) was brought down 
to Barygaza commodities for local consumption or ex- 
port to other parts of India, e. g., onyx-stones, porcelain, 
fine muslins, mallow-tinted cotton, etc. 

Avanti was also a great centre of learning. The 
Hindu astronomers reckoned their first meridian of 
longitude from UjjayinI and the dramas of Kalidasa 
were performed on the occasion of the Spring Festival 
before its Viceregal Court, c. 400 A. D. 1 Nine famous 
persons known as Nava-Ratm (nine gems) adorned the 
court of Vikramaditya, king of UjjayinI. 

UjjayinI, the capital of Avanti which is situated 
on the &ipra, a tributary of the Charmanvatl (Chambal), 
is the modern Ujjain in Gwalior in Central India. It was 
built by AchchutagamI 2 . According to the Avantya-khan^a 
of the Skanda-Purcina (Chap. 43), the great godMahldeva 
after destroying the great demon called Tripura visited 
Avantipura, the capital of the Avantls, which, in honour 
of the great victory obtained by the god, came to be 
known as UjjayinI. This city was visited by the Chinese 
pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, in the 7th century A. D. Acc- 
ording to him, UjjayinI was about 6,000 li in circuit. It 
was a populous city. There were several convents but 
they were mostly in ruins. There were many priests. 
The king belonged to the Brahmin caste. Not far from 
the city there was a stupa 5 . 

The coins current in Ujjain have a special mark. 
On some of the rare coins the word Ujeniya is incised 
in Brahml characters of the 2nd century B. C. Generally 

1. Rapson, Ancient India, P. 175. 

2. Dipavcmsa (Oldenberg) , P. 57. 

3. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, II, 270. 
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on one side is found a man with a symbol of the sun and 
on the other is seen the sign of Ujjain. Onsome coins, a 
bull within a fence or the Bodhi tree or the Sumera hill 
or the figure of the Goddess of Fortune is seen on one side. 
Some coins of Ujjain are quadrangular while others are 
round 1 . Square copper Moghul coins were struck in this 
city upto the time of Shah Jahan I*. The class of round 
coins found at Ujjain display a special symbol, the ‘cross 
and balls* known as the Ujjain symbo l 3 . 

1. R. D. Banerjee, Prdchina Mudtu, P. 108. 

2. Brown, Coins of India, P. 87. 



KING VIKRAMADITYA AND VIKRAMA SAMVAT 

By 

R. C. Majumdar, Dacca 

The era known today as Vikrama Samvat and 
traditionally associated with King Vikramaditya has 
just completed two thousand years. It is, therefore, 
a fit occasion for discussing its origin and the historical 
character of the great king after whom it is named. 

The problem has engaged the attention of Indo- 
logists for a long time and wild views were entertained 
on the subject even by reputed scholars. A typical 
example of extreme scepticism is furnished by Fergu- 
sson. He held that a king Vikramaditya defeated the 
Hunas in the battle of Kahror in 544 A. D., and the 
era was started from that year to celebrate that victory; 
but in order to give the era an antiquated appearance, 
the Brahmanas antedated it by 600 years or 10 
complete sixty-year cycles. 

This theory was adumbrated in 1880. Archaeolo- 
gical discoveries, since made, have proved beyond 
dispute that the era was in actual use long before 544 
A. D., and no one now doubts that the era was actually 
started in 57 B. C. But the old view that there was no 
king called Vikramaditya in the first century B. C., and 
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? era ,.^ G had nothing to do with any such 

J ^ stlU k f ds the ground. 1 I propose therefore to 
deal separately with the two following questions:- 

century B*C & ^ Vikram5dit ya in the first 

2. If so, was the era of 57 B. C. founded by him ? 

1 king vikramaditya 

, T , f r , R ‘ G - Bhandarkar, writing in 1900, 2 observed : 

or P nV h? l h ? Ut a Vi “tya, who was &akm 

o ,, t Tfh° the ^ akas and dr0 ve them and other foreigners 
out of tfre country and patronized learning, is ap- 

the y ° nly to Chandragupta II of all 

the princes who flourished before him and after and whose 

^We^edowato,, The statement, which 

9r „ , t , he basis of the vie ws now almost universally 

a v^!e%r?I eyS the impression that t^re is only 

mtZ/JlffT S '; §aneral statement that Vikrani- 

name or tit? the ^ akas > and hence any king with that 
. tltIe ’ w ho 1S known to have defeated the 

1 IU f a th63i ! Submitted to U» Calcutta University ia 1912 I argued in 

ttev? traasIatio11 oftbe P or - 

. ’ . y P- 319) and Sten Konow (Ibid, Vol XXV P 2941 

SsSon 4 SUPPOrted ^ OU tradltion - but without any detail^ 

SlfXnor / r f entpaperismaM y based on my thesis of 
1912, with notice of addrtronal facts and arguments since published 

Sniteh XC o?o 0n ° f SCh0lars “^ioned above, almost all are 

“to B P C fr ^ B0 V “ d *ya in L 

SJ;;* SsIhSvn IZ 1 examph ' remarks •• ' ,Later — b > 

that that cf ar ,, f at th,ere W ’ as °° sucb Vikramaditya and 
f hlS foundm S an era m 57 B. C ) is nothing but a 
Z oS or tenth century ^ A I)! (JKAS^msJ. 

Sbhshe^ th 7^! S ' Vmg klm -. bave be W that "it has been 
(fflQ, Vol XI, p! 212). S a ° VsJiramadite ' 3 ia 1110 lst “o-tuiy B. C." 

X.JBBR4S, Vo 1. XX, P. 398. 
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&akas, may be taken as the historical Vikramaditya 
round whom the traditions had grown up. In fact, 
however, the tradition is a long and complete story 
about King Vikramaditya, and it is necessary to state 
it at some length and discuss its historical character 
before formulating any opinion on his identification with 
any historical king. 

The traditions about Vikramaditya fall into two 
distinct classes. The one comprises mere legends des- 
cribing the supernatural powers and eminent qualities 
of his head and heart such as are found in 
Vetdlapahchavimsati and Dvdtnmsatputtalikd. These 
have no historical value beyond proving that Vikrama- 
ditya was regarded as an ideal king long after his death. 
The other includes historical traditions which are con- 
tained partly in standard works of Jaina literature and 
partly in narratives connected with the history of 
Jaina religion. I shall take Merutunga’s Thef avail as 
a type of the first and Kalakacharya’s narrative as an 
example of the other. 

Merutunga is a Jaina scholar of the 14th century. 
His work is written in the form of comments on some of 
the old gdthas containing historical and chronological 
data. The work is composed in Sanskrit, but Meru- 
tunga generally quotes gdthas or verses in modified 
Mdgadhl as authority for his dates and statements, and 
explains them in Sanskrit prose. The substance of his 
historic^ and chronological informations regarding the 
kingdom of Malava may be stated as follows 1 : — 

"Chandra Pradyota, king of Avanti, died on the 
same night as Tlrthankara Mahavlra. His son Palaka 
reigned for 63 years. At that time the Nandas succeed- 
ed to the supreme poorer at Pataliputra, and tJjjayinl 

1. OH, Vol. IX, Pp. 147 fi, 1 ‘ ■ 

r. 7"‘: / " m - 
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fell into their hands. Nine Nandas following one 
another in succession reigned for 155 years. Then the 
Mauiyas ruled for 108 years. After the Mauryas 
Pushpanutra ruled for 30 years. Then came Balamitra 
5? hanumitra whose joint reign covered 60 years, and 
Nabhovahana who ruled for 40 years. Then came the 
Gardabhilla dynasty which was in power for 152 years. 
Gardabhina reigned for 13 years and was then expelled 
by the Saka kings who ruled for 4 years. Vikr ama ditya, 
son of Gardabhilla, regained the kingdom of Ujjayinl, 
founded the Vikrama era and reigned for 60 years. 
■His four successors ruled respectively for 40, 11 14 and 
10 years. Then the 6aka era commenced.” 

The foregoing statement may be summed up in the 
following chronological table 
MahavSra died 
Palaka, acc. 

Nandas establish supremacy 
Mauryas establish supremacy 
Pushpamitra, acc. 

Balamitra, acc. 

Nabhovahana, acc. 

Gardabhilla, acc. 

Gardabhilla expelled by the &akas 61 
VikramSditya recovers Ujjayinl .. 57 ” 

Four successors of Vikramaditya 3-78 A. D. 

Saka era commences . . 78 A n 


. . 527 B. C. 
•• 527 „ 

. . 467 „ 

. . 312 „ 

*• 204 „ 

.. 174 „ 

.. 114 „ 

. . 74 .. 


There [s nothing in this general chronological scheme 
which, on the face of it, appears to be absurd or even 
unworthy of belief. In point of details also Merutunga’s 
account is m fair accordance with known historical 
Jacts. The statement that the Mauiyas ruled for 
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108 years may be reconciled with the Puranic statement 
By supposing that the 30 years assigned to Pushyamitra 
represent the last 30 years of the nominal Maurya rule 
during which Pushyamitra was exercising the real 
authority. It is noteworthy that according to the Vdyu- 
P nr ana Pushyamitra ruled for 60 years, while the other 
Puranas give it as 36. Here also the discrepancy may 
be reconciled by a similar supposition. But whatever 
may be the case, Merutunga’s chronological scheme must 
be regarded, on the whole, as transmitting an old his- 
torical tradition, which, though not acceptable in all its 
details without further corroborative evidence, cannot 
be thrown out as worthless unless contradicted by posi- 
tive testimony of reliable character. It may be added 
that the gdthds containing references to Vikramaditya 
are also found in many other works besides Merutunga’s 
Theravali. Further, the great exploit of Vikramaditya, 
viz. the expulsion of the Sakas from Uj jay ini, is corro- 
borated by the Kalakackaryakatkd which gives the story 
in fuller details. It may be summed up as follows 1 : — 

“Kalakacharya had a sister called Sarasvatl who 
joined the convent. King 'Gardabhilla of UjjayinI was 
fascinated by her beauty and ravished her. Kalaka- 
charya, being enraged, went to the west of the Indus 
and lived with a &ahi (&aka) chief over whom he obtained 
great influence by means of his astrological knowledge. 
Gradually he came to learn that his patron and 95 other 
chiefs who lived in the same locality all obeyed a com- 
mon overlord. KSlakacharya persuaded his patron to 

1. Ibid, Pp. 139 Peterson : Third Report on Sanskrit MSS, P. 32, and 
Extracts, P. 26, Sten Konow discusses the story and accepts it as 
a genuine historical tradition (CII, Vol. II, Pp. xsvi £p. Ind. t 
Vol. XIV, P. 294). Jayaswal also relies on the story and cites an old 
version of it (JBORS, Voi. XVI, Pp. 233, 293). Tie fehi chiefs in 
tie story are said to belong to Sagakula and their overlord called 
, §ah&mfeii. 

■ ' ' m 
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invade the kingdom of GardabhiUa with the aid of his 
95 fellow-chiefs, and himself joined the army that ' 
marched along Sindh and Gujarat, and besieged Ujjayinl. 
UjjayinI fell and the &akas established their supremacy 
in Malava. After 17 years Vikramaditya, son of 
Gardabhilla, regained his kingdom by expelling the 
Sakas. Kalakacharya, after defeating Gardabhilla and 
releasing his sister, went to the court of King Satavahana 
at Pratishthana.” 

'The above story is related in various works, and 
gatkas containing the incident have also been found. In 
some of them we get the additional information that 
“135 years after Vikrama having passed, again the 
Sakas expelled Vikramaputra (Vikrama’s son or descen- 
dant) and conquered the kingdom.” 

We have tried to present the Vikramaditya tradi- 
tion as briefly as possible without going into unnecessary 
minor details. One is perfectly justified in not accept- 
ing it as historical so long as it is not corroborated by 
more positive evidence. But to regard Chandragupta 
II (or Skandagupta or YaSodharman) 1 as the Vikrama- 
ditya of Indian tradition simply because he defeated the 
Sakas (or Hunas) and patronised learning (which belongs 
altogether to a different cycle of legends and is not‘ 
mentioned in historical traditions) is a travesty of both , 
history and tradition. 

The Jaina traditions give a definite historical set- 
ting to King Vikramaditya of Ujjayinl. He flourished 
during the period following the dissolution of the Maurya 

identity with the three kings is upheld respectively by Sn R G 
Bhandarkar (followed by almost all modern scholars), K r B. Pathak, 
and Hoemle Jayaswal has advanced a new theory “I have not”, 
says he, "the least doubt that Gautamiputra Satakarni was the 
"Vlkraiaaditya of the popular stories and the Jaina gathas” ( JBORS , 
YoLXVXF* 251 ) % 
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empire when the Satavahana family was ruling in the 
Deccan and the &akas were knocking at the gates of 
India, but, thanks to ho valour and prowess, could 
not permanently establish themselves on this side of the 
Indus. Instead of holding up this or that king of a later 
date as the source of all these traditions, one should 
rather try to find out whether the main elements of this 
tradition, so consistently kept within this proper histori- 
cal setting, are opposed to any known facts of history 
or are confirmed by any independent evidence. 

So far as the history of the penod is known to us, 
the traditional account of Vikramaditya, as given above, 
does not militate against any known fact. On the other 
hand, the story of the 6aka invasion is borne out by the 
fact that Chashtana, the first of a long line of &aka 
Satraps ruling in Western India, had his capital at 
Ujjain and certainly flourished about the time when the 
6akas are represented in the Jaina traditions to have 
finally conquered the kingdom of Malava. That the 
Satavahanas were at that time ruling in the Deccan and 
the &akas were for some time settled on the territory just 
beyond the Indus are also well-known facts of history. 

As regards confirmation, the earliest reference to 
the traditional king Vikramaditya occurs in a verse 1 in 
Hala’s Saptaiati which is generally referred to the first 
century A. D. 3 

1. V, 64 (Ed. Weber, No. 464). ' ~~ ~ 

2. According to Winteniltz Hala must have Nourished in the first or 

second century A- D, and the Gaihasapta&ati was composed by him 
(Gesahichie tier indischen Literatur * Vol. Ul t P. 103). MM. H P. Sastri 
says that “Hala cannot be placed later than the first century A, D.” 
(Bp. Ind., Vol. XII, P. 320). Prof. D. R. Bhaadarkar, however, 
thinks that there ate no adequate grounds for regarding Bala as 
the author of Gathasapta£ati and assigns this work to the sixth 
century A. D. (JR. G. Bhmdarkaf Commemoration Volume t P. 189). 
This view has, however, found no supporter, 
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On the other hand, Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s con- 
tention still remains true that his existence is not au- 
thenticated by any contemporary evidence. Such con- 
temporary evidence could only be in the form of a coin 
or inscription. But in view of the paucity of such 
materials for this period their absence can hardly be 
regarded as a negative evidence of a decisive character. 
Even great and powerful kings like Chandragupta Maurya, 
Bindusara and Pushyamitra, not to speak of earlier 
kings like Mahapadma Nanda, have left no such archaeo- 
logical evidence. It would, therefore, be unreasonable 
to reject an old historical tradition and assume the 
non-existence of a king Vikramaditya simply because his 
coins or inscriptions have not come to light. We should 
not, of course, definitely regard Vikramaditya as an 
historical person until more positive evidence is avail- 
able, but it would be more reasonable to accept the exis- 
tence of this king as a provisional hypothesis, like that 
of the many other kings whose names are known from 
the Puranas or Buddhist literature alone, than dogmati- 
cally to assert the ’contrary. 

2. VIKBAMADITY A AND THE ERA OF 57 B. C. 

If we accept the hypothesis that King Vikramaditya, 
expressly referred to in the old traditions as the founder 
of the era of 57 B. C., did really exist about that time, the 
natural inference would be that this era was either found- 
ed by him or commemorates his reign. But some 
scholars are of opinion that even apart from the debat- 
■ able question whether there was a king VikramSditya 
in the first century B. C. or not, the manner in which the 
era is referred to or expressed in epigraphic records pre- 
cludes its association with that king. Dr. Kielhom, one 
'the .greatest authorities on Indian eras, concluded. 
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after a detailed examination of the question 1 , that “the 
era was neither established by, nor designedly invented 
m memory of, a king Vikramaditya”. His arguments 
ma y he summed up as follows 

, ** *J ad 11 , been folded by a king Vikramaditya 

efW -f C ’’ ,°J had there existed any tradition to that 
ect, it would indeed be more than strange that no 

ahuaon should ever have been made to this for more 
than a thousand years afterwards. 

fc - ?' Had been “vented in memory of some great 
g, e name of that king would surely have been pro- 
ently mentioned in the earliest dates and would not 

were w* ^ notice and, as it 

Zr !; t 1 a Sff ly ’ When the era had already been in use 
for at least 500 years. 

In support of these two arguments he refers res- 
pectively to the two following facts 

* ' A pnnce or a kin § Vikrama is for the first time 
spoken of m connection with the era in a poem composed 
in Vikrama Samvat 1050. ^ 

o 2 ' F ° r 1 tile ? rst five hundred years, the years of the 
eraare simpfy referred to as Samvat. In the fifth century 

e3 J. 1S /° r the first time ^ed ‘the era of the 

ln .^ hth ““‘“V A - D - «a of the 

L ° rds ' ne instance of 

the word Vikrama occurring in a date we find in an 

.ST" theyear8 * K " *<> ■«- - 

.. Further by analysing the first four hundred inscrip- 
tional dates m the Vikrama era he lays down the follow- 
_mg result. That the first fifty dates contain only three 

‘ 7 397S)’ VOlS XIX fPP ‘ ^ 168 *' **«■>• » (Tp. 121 ' 
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express references to the Vikrama era; the next fifty, 
7 such references; the fifty dates after that, 14 references; 
and the last fifty, 17 such references. From this Dr. 
Kielhom arrives at the conclusion that the connection 
of Vikrama with the era grew up gradually or was an 
innovation which took centuries to become generally 
adopted. 

It is not, however, difficult to show that Dr. 
Kielhom’s conclusions are not warranted by his pre- 
mises. For the peculiarities noted by him in regard to 
the Vikrama era are also true of the other eras in 
ancient India. Take, for example, the case of the &aka 
era. The earliest inscription in which the name &aka 
is used with the era of 78 A. D. is dated 500 of that era. 
In literature the use of the name Saka with the era is 
carried back to &aka 427 by the Panchasiddkdntika. So 
far as the epigraphic records are concerned, the dates of 
the era, for the first five hundred years, are amply re- 
ferred to as varsha. After that came into use the terms, 
‘the era of the takas’ and ‘the era of 6aka King’s corona- 
tion’, corresponding to ‘the era of the Malavas’ and ‘the 
era of the Malava Lord’ in the case of the Vikrama. 
Sam vat. The name of the king who founded the era 
of 78 A. D. or in whose memory it was inyented is not 
mentioned in a single instance in the numerous inscrip- 
tions dated in that era. Further, an analysis of the 
first hundred 6aka dates of the list given by Kielhom 
gives the following result : — 

(a) Reference to ‘Saka King' occurs only in 26 
cases. 
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Thus here, too, the fact that a S§aka king founded the 
era is only gradually brought to our notice, even after it 
was mentioned at all. 

The case of the Gupta era is also similar. I have 
analysed the first fifty dates in the Gupta era (ending in 
G. E. 221} contained in Bhandarkar’s List in Ep. Indica. 
Out of these only 3 refer to the era as Gupta-kala (or an 
equivalent expression), 37 refer to it simply as Sarnvat 
and the remaining 10 as varsha or abda. It may be 
argued that the term Gupta was not used with the era 
as these inscriptions contained references to a Gupta king. 
But the feet is that all the three inscriptions which call 
the era Gupta-kala contain express reference to a Gupta 
king, while 23 inscriptions containing no reference either 
to any individual Gupta king or to Gupta sovereignty in 
a general way simply refer to the era as Sarnvat or 
varsha. As in the case of the Saka era, not a single 
inscription dated in the Gupta era mentions the name of 
the king who founded the era; none does even refer to 
a Gupta king as the founder of the era. If, in spite of 
all these, it is permissible to hold that the Gupta and 
Saka eras were respectively founded by or commemorate 
the accession of Chandragupta I and Kanishka (or any 
other king), the facts stated by Kielhom can hardly 
justify the conclusion that the era of 57 B. C. was neither 
established by nor designedly invented in memory of a 
king VikramSditya. 

More recently, Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has repeated 
the views of Dr. Kielhorn even in stronger language, 
and has urged that the sooner the old view (of VikramS- 
ditya having founded the era of 57 B. C.) is consigned 
to oblivion, the better.* The only additional argument 
brought forward by him is that "all the earlier inscrip: 

l, R. G. Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, Pp. 188 
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tions going back to the fifth century A, D. give an 
entirely different name for the era.” This is based on 
the fact that five inscriptions, dated 282, 428, 461, 480 
and 481, use the word Krita along with the year of the 
era. The meaning of the word has not yet been satis- 
factorily explained. According to MM. H. P. Sastri 
Krita was the name of the first year of a cycle of years 1 
and Dr. Sten Konow has explained it on the basis of a 
seasonal calendar.® These views may not be correct, but 
the probability is not altogether excluded that Krita 
is a technical astronomical term of which the m eaning j s 
at present unknown. In any case, there are not sufficient 
grounds for taking Krita as the early name of the era. 3 
Besides, so long as the meaning of this word Is not clearly 
established, even such a name can hardly invalidate the 
theory of Vikramaditya having founded the era. For 
kfita ordinarily means ‘made’, and it may well refer 
to the era which was first made, i. e., established in 
India by King Vikramaditya. It may be noted in this ' 
connection that a duplicate of the inscription • dated 282 
does not contain the word Krita, and in two out of the 
remaining four instances the era is also associated 
with the MSlavas. 

In his eagerness to disprove the connection of 
Vikramlditya with the era, Dr. D. R, Bhandarkar 
evenjgoes so far as to assert that the M Slavas' had no 
special association with the era of 57 B. C., and their 
connection with it was only in regard to the system of 


vikramaditya and vikrama sahvat 

2 c S D x^tehSi 1 s s t t e h years ^ But 

y- in' insc^tte^^ 
!£ “ “My mean that the eta was 

orS^tfa, fT by “Sa™*" md "acc- 
teslLU™ ° f *, he * MSla ™ 3 ” Dr ' Kfc ttom 

in that era that "w?" “^y® 3 of the inscriptions dated 
to V 898 an? n . the earhest kno ™ dates from V. 428 
or Z'ZtvZt ?? **«*■“ wMch tedera 

in the face of K d 1 * 0 ” 14 to maintain, 

do with the f? 4 ? e ?’ that the MSlavas had nothing to 
leT,^. fo “ n of the era - Meed, the very 

dnStf fiT ^ 830 ™ 00 ” of the eia with the MalavZ 
:™f , the firs ‘ 900 years, which is proved both by the 

S^rabi erredt ° ab0Veandb y TOtoJ 

support ?f the ^ T a 1 ??*” 6 ' 4 ' fe a s4r °ng argument in 

by T ^ that the Ka ^ founded 

y viKxamaaitya, king of Malava. 

ni/io connec ^ on ^ would refer to a dictum of Dr 

CHdenberg, which ought to be inscribed in£Sr”o id 

2f£LJTT* Ue oi every 3tud “t «* mdoC 

origiirfthe r 6 ™ atro ™ rsks about the true epoch Sd 
ongm of the Gupta era he remarked*:— 

sever J T of j“ dam f f tal mistake which has vitiated 
Gunta rK h f m ° St detaded disquisitions about the 
^pta chronology consists in their touching only inci- 

tion wMctf 011 the dteCt and Very clear ancient tradi- 
diJ* ^ P °^ SeSS re S ardin g it, instead of placing 
^ J tlus ^a^ticn in the foreground and of systema- 

ti°nLbe n ^d t ^y ° D WhethCT a ” y Seri ° US ° bie °- 

***. Ant.,Vol. XX, P. <02. 

2. IimT. Ant., Vo}, x, P. 217. 
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The final solution of the problem of the Gupta era 
has proved the wisdom of the above view of Oldenberg. 
I have followed the principle recommended by Olden- 
berg in regard to Vikrama era, and have sought to 
establish the following conclusions: — 

(1) That according to a very clear and ancient 
tradition, which bears the stamp of historical character. 
King Vikramaditya of Malava founded the era, and it 
commemorates the expulsion, by him, of the Sakas who 
had captured his capital city Ujjayinl ; and 

(2) That no definitely established historical fact 
is in conflict with the above tradition. 

In conclusion, I hope that any one who discusses 
the question in an unbiassed spirit, and on the principle 
so well stated by Oldenberg, will accept the main ele- 
ments of the Jaina tradition about Vikramaditya as a 
provisional hypothesis, until it is confirmed or demolished 
by more positive evidence. In any case, it is time that 
the hunting for the King Vikramaditya of tradition 
among the crowned heads of ancient India must defi- 
nitely come to an end. 
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KALIDASA AS SEEN IN HIS WORKS 

By 

V. V, Mirashi, Nagpur 
and 

N. R. Navlekar, Nagpur 

That genius is purefy a celestial gift was so deep- 
rooted a belief with Indians in the past that whenever 
they came across a man of phenomenal mind they in- 
variably attributed his intellectual brilliance to divine 
favour. In order to emphasize this idea of theirs they 
invented stories in which they represented the man in 
question as a fool by birth but turning out a prodigy by 
a touch from heaven. Thus was our Panini only a 
dullard, plodding wearily amidst laughter and con- 
tempt in the hermitage of Varsha, when one day as he 
threw himself, in frenzied despair, upon the mercy of 
the Lord of Kailasa, there flashed upon his mind the 
entire Science of Language at the rumbling of the 
Lord’s drum ! So was our Tulasldasa only a passionate 
lover, but metamorphosed into a devout worshipper, by 
a gentle reproof from his wife; and helped by a goblin 
to the beatific vision of God, he warbled out verses which 
shine like stars ! So our Kalidasa, too, has not fared 
better in the current legends about him. 
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Bom of Brahmaua parents but left an orphan at 
the age of six months, brought up as a foundling by a 
cowherd whose cattle he tended till he arrived at years 
of discretion, Kalidasa attracted the notice of a certain 
minister by his sheer folly of hacking the very branch 
of a tree on which he sat. This minister had been 
asked by his sovereign to find a suitable match for his 
daughter who had rejected not only his son but also 
several other young suitors as being too inferior to her 
in learning. Naturally out of spite he was on the look- 
out for a youth who was handsome in looks but al- 
together blank in mind. As these two conditions were 
fulfilled in this clumsy woodcutter, he forthwith took 
him in hand, and having conspired with all the vindictive 
Fajitas of the realm who had been worsted by the prin- 
cess in disputations, and having instructed Kalidasa not 
to open his lips on any account, he brought him into 
the presence of the king, attired in fine clothes and 
attended by admiring disciples, as a repository of all 
arts and sciences. The princess was told that on 
account of a vow Kalidasa abstained from the use of 
words and debated through the medium of signs 
only. Therefore, to test him she first raised her fore- 
finger, meaning thereby that there was only one homo- 
geneous Entity in the Universe. By way of rejoinder 
Kalidasa raised his two fingers, meaning thereby that if 
she injured one eye of his he would put out her both. 
Now the counterfeit disciples, fully supported by the 
court Panditas, raised a clamour that their Guru was 
perfectly right in maintaining that Matter and Spirit 
#$re two separate realities and not one evolving from 
|lar other. And before that captious and vociferous 
the princess was simply dumbfounded. She 
SHblft aixept defeat and, being favourably impressed 
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by Kalidasa’s prepossessing appearance, accepted 
him also as her consort. 

But on the day of their first meeting the fraud was 
discovered. Wild with rage and remorse, the princess 
spumed him out of her room as unfit even to be her 
torch-bearer. Stricken in conscience and ashamed of 
his life, Kalidasa repaired to a sequestered temple and, 
looking upon himself as no better than a goat in in- 
tellect, offered himself as a sacrifice to the Goddess Kali. 
And as he raised his dagger to put it into his bosom, 
the Goddess caught hold of his hand and breathed 
into him a portion of her own power. That very 
instant Kalidasa the idiot became the idol of India ! 

Some time after, KalicLSsa sought an interview with 
the princess, which she condescendingly granted him. 
As his face seemed to beam with super-intelligence, 
she jestingly asked him if he could now pretend 
to some elegance in speech before he talked with her. 
As her question was worded thus : affer *fteasrte*PS9: ?, 
he took up each word of it separately and made it the 
beginning of his three famous works which he composed 
on the spur of the moment. Starting with atfer he began 
as follows : aroqjrewl ' fitter IsretTcm %r ra afl ?fwr smteraw: » 
and finished his Kumar a saihbhava. Then with 
he began his Meghaduta as follows : ^te^RrrtenfWW 
witeWKMHW: and finished it. Lastly with snr he began 
his Raghuvam&a as follows : snraftepr siwfcrfs^ » 
and finished it. These unpremeditated verses, so rich 
in thought, sweet in diction and graceful in conceit, 
changed the attitude of the princess towards him com- 
pletely. Her sullen pride gave way to sincere love. 
But as Kalidasa owed his intellectual rebirth to her, 
he revered her as mother. Thereupon in a fit of rage 
and disappointment she cursed him to violent death 
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at the hands of a woman. As he had denied himself 
the joys of matrimonial life, he paid court to venal 
beauties and passed much of his time in their company. 
Once upon a time, it is said, when he had gone 10 
Ceylon to meet his friend Kumaradasa, the author of 
the Janaklharana, there, he happened to hear from 
the mouth of a courtezan that the king of that place had 
offered a big prize for the completion of a verse which 
began as follows : q wfcq fu: sjqft * § fs# t ‘The 

rise of a lotus from a lotus is heard of, but never seen.' 
Thereupon Kalidasa composed the other half of the 
verse in no time and solved the riddle as follows : wfe ?re 
* ‘Then, my dear, how is it that 
(I see) a pair of blue lotuses (springing) from the red lotus 
of your face ?' The greedy courtezan, coveting the prize 
offered by the king for her own self, murdered Kalidasa, 
but, when questioned threateningly by Kumaradasa 
on j^in of death, she confessed her crime. The king 
. was so much grieved at the tragic end of his distinguished 
guest that he threw himself upon the funeral pyre 
that was set ablaze for Kalidlsa. The late Mahamaho- 
pSdhySya Dr. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana has re- 
corded that the place where our poet was cremated in 
Ceylon is shown to this day at the mouth of the Kirindl 
river in the southern part of the island called Matar. 
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Once upon a time a certain Pandita came to the 
royal court and having uttered a line, containing only 
six synonyms of 'ocean’, 1 challenged the learned men 
of the court to complete the stanza. Through sheer in- 
ability all hung down their heads in shame. The palm 
of victory was about to pass over to the new-comer, 
when out came the first three lines from the mouth of 
Kalidasa : 

span urarfw mu ufar fmjm 

wwja umf Ufa tut utut ufm m m i 

SRfcR SRfSTPT 

"Once upon a time Karttikeya said to his father, 5 
‘Papa 1 Please shake oS this Ganges whom you have 
given a place on your own head; for mother is awfully 
angry at it.’ Sankara said in reply, 'My learned boy, 
where could she go— she who is for ever affectionately 
devoted to me ?’ Thereupon through vehemence of 
anger the six mouths of Karttikeya opened all at once 
and simultaneously therefrom came out the word 
'ocean’, as the fittest place for her to go to.” t % 

Since all such anecdotes about Kalidasa occur 
for the first time in the work of the Tibetan Bhikshu, 
TarSnatha, who belongs to the seventeenth century 
A. D., the natural conclusion is that all the marvellous 
stories came into being long after the death of Kalidasa. 
This conclusion is further supported by the fact that 
time Is nbt the slightest reference to the Goddess’s boon 
or i» divine inspiration in any of the laudatory verses 
written by B&gta, Abhinanda, Soddhala and others 
about Kalidasa. Nor can any reliance be placed upon 
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dSsa; for its first mention occurs in a Ceylonese work 
of the sixteenth century A. D. Moreover as Kumara- 
d§sa, according to Prof. Keith's conclusive evidence, 
lived somewhere between 700 A. D. to 750 A. D., 
KSlidasa could hardly be his contemporary, much less 
a friend of his. 

Since the current stories about Kalidasa, as we 
have seen above, are obviously figments of imagina- 
tion and as the poet himself has left no account of his 
life and times, we have to catch glimpses of his per- 
sonal history from his own writing. Literature is, after 
all, an expression of personality; and since personal 
thoughts, feelings and points of view are the outcome of 
one’s varied experience of life, it will not be injudicious 
to deduce the facts of Kalidasa’s life from his works. 
If care is taken not to overstrain certain points under 
reference, our deductions will certainly deserve more 
credence than the traditional accounts that are in 
circulation. 

That Kalidasa was born in a BrShmana family 
may now be accepted with certainty. Whenever his 
narrative turns upon the seers of Vedic hymns, spiritual 
heads of hermitages, sacrificial priests and BrShmana 
students either undergoing the rigorous discipline of 
their teachers or about to enter the world after the 
completion of their studies, his heart seems to glow 
with such fervour as comes from affinity alone, and 
it is this which vivifies the word-portraits that he has 
drawn of them. Moreover, in the &akuntala we come 
across a verse 1 which he has composed in imi tation of 
Tfisr: fBCtf'RfUHn: 
star: i 
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a Rik metre; this may be taken as an additional proof 
of his Brahmanic origin. Mahamahopadhyaya Hara 
Prasada Shastri takes him to be a Dasora BrsJhmana on 
the supposition that he was a native of Mandasor. But 
Kalidasa's references to Ujjain leave no doubt in the 
mind that he was more intimately associated with this 
city than with Mandasor; hence MM. Shastri’s con- 
jecture is open to dispute. 

The language of KSlidasa is so chaste and refined, 
his thought so pointed and deep, and his information so 
liberal and profound that it is certain he must have in 
his early days received education in a systematic manner 
and not merely gleaned it perfunctorily at random. 
From the accounts of Chinese pilgrims, as also from old 
Pall works, we learn that in ancient times there were 
magnificent Universities at Taxila in the Punjab, at 
Nalanda in Magadha, at Valabhl in Kathiawar, and at 
Ujjain in Malwa, where erudite scholars pursued know- 
ledge in all its branches, where students from all parts of 
India flocked to receive instruction in various arts and 
sciences, and where the Muse of poetry was not neglected 
but propitiated with a zest. Besides these far-famed 
Universities, which had been in existence for several 
centuries in the past, there were several centres of learn- 
ing, scattered all over India and located in woodland re- 
treats called hermitages. It is at one of these places 
that Kalidasa must have prosecuted his studies. His 
vivid portrayal of daily life in the hermitage, whether of 
Kanva in the feakuntala, or of Chyavana in the Vikramor- 
vaiiya, or of Vasishtha in the first canto of the Raghu- 
varhSa, does not look like a hearsay report but bears the 
stamp of first-hand knowledge. We may reproduce here 
at some length the description of Vasishtha's hermitage, 
as given by the poet, when King Dillpa arrived there 
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with his wife towards the close of day. ‘The place looked 
brisk with life, as the hermits who had gone to the 
neighbouring forest to collect sacred wood, KuSa grass 
and edible fruits were now returning with their precious 
load; as their wives stood at the doors of the huts, feeding 
-the young deer that thronged around them, straining 
their necks eagerly for a mouthful of corn and frisking 
about in grateful glee; as their daughters, -having filled 
the basins round the tender plants, stood a little away 
so that the birds may confidently quench their thirst 
out of them; as the antelopes sat unconcernedly in the 
front court-yards, ruminating by the side of the wild 
rice piled up in heaps; as the sacrificial fires were now 
set ablaze to receive evening oblations and the air was 
redolent of the smoke of burnt offerings .’ 1 Having slept 
there on a bed of KuSa grass, Dillpa is said to have been 
awakened at early dawn by the sound of pupils conning 
their lessons in the Vedas. 

In the fifth canto of the RaghuvaihSa, while nar- 
rating the episode of Kautsa, a disciple of Varatantu, 
KaJidSsa incidently* tells us that there were fourteen 
subjects of study which a pupil had to complete before 
he was permitted by his teacher to enter the world. 
Both Manu and Yajnavalkya have specifie’d these sub- 
jects as follows : — the four Vedas, the six Auxiliary, 
Parts thereof, the Principles of Vedic Interpretation, 
Logic deductive and inductive. Mythology and the Code 
of Laws. Besides these, a poet, according to RSjaie- 
khara 3 , must familiarise himself with various Systems of 
Philosophy and several Schools of Religious Belief, 
Civics, Politics and Economics, Erotic Science and 

1. Ketgku., Canto I, Verses 49-53. Also cf. Canto V, Verses 5-10 

ft* Chapter 8. 
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Dramaturgy, Pearls and Gems, Manners and Customs of 
different places. That our poet was quite at home in 
all these subjects can be shown from the incidental and 
yet pointed references to them in his writings in the 
course of his narratives and descriptions, or in his dra- 
matic dialogues, or in his similes and metaphors. Of 
course he never consciously strives to overwhelm the 
reader with the weight of his learning, as Magha and 
others do, but his versatile knowledge spontaneously 
manifests itself in the variety of topics which he has 
treated in his works. 

The following two verses indicate Kalidasa’s study 
of the Rigveda and its rhythmical stress : — “You are 
the source of those divine words which begin with the 
mystic syllable OM, which are pronounced in three 
different accents — acute, grave and circumflex, which 
enjoin the performance of sacrifice and hold forth the 
fruit of heaven.” 1 “Then the sage approached the res- 
plendent RSma, with Sita accompanied by her two sons, 
as one waits upon the refulgent Sun, with the Gayatrf 
hymn pronounced with proper accentuation and linguistic 
purity.” 2 The Horse-sacrifice, as laid down in the 
Yajurveda, is referred to in the Malavikagnimitra as per- 
formed by Pushyamitra who sent an expedition under 
his grandson for world-wide conquest. The hymns of 
the Atharvaveda are referred to in the RaghuvaihSa 3 as 
efficacious in securing the safety of a kingdom. ^ The 
plot of the Vikramorva&lya seems to have been suggested 
to him froin the Rigveda (X. 95) and the &atafafha- 
Brahmana (V. 1-2). Some of his similes, too, - give 
evidence of his acquaintance with Brahmana works. 

1. Kumdrasambhava, Canto II* Verse 12. 

2. RaghuuamSa, Canto XV* Verse 76. 

3- Ibid-, Canto I, Verses 56 and 61. 
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“Like Dakshina, the wife of Sacrifice, was Sudakshina the 
wife of Dillpa” 1 is an echo of a BrShmana passage. 
‘The Almighty dropped a portion of His potent 
energy in the waters and therefrom sprang the whole 
creation, animate and inanimate’ and ‘The Supreme 
Self revealed itself into Male and Female forms to set 
the world agoing’ 2 , these two ideas seem to have been 
borrowed from the Brahmanas or from the ManusmfiH. 
Our poet has a marked leaning towards the spiritual^ 
rather than the ritual side of religion. In the Malavika - 
gnimitra he says that the knowledge of the Self is the 
crowning glory of the Vedas. The description of 
Brahmadeva and 6iva in the Kumdrasathbhava and 
of Vishnu in the Raghuvamsa is indicative of his firm 
conviction, born of Upanishad studies, that there is one 
single homogeneity in apparent diversity 3 . The use of 
such technical words as kshetra, kshetrajna and akshara , 
of such similes as 'on account of the suspension of the 
internal vital airs, the ascetic shines like a lamp burn- 
ing steadily in a place protected from the winds’, of the 
idea of the Himalaya as embodying the magnificence of 
God in inanimate creation, 4 clearly evidences his deep 
study of the Bhagavadgita. Witness also in this connec- 
tion the description of the ocean in Canto XIII of the 
Raghuvathia. 

Besides the Vedanta, the poet's grasp of other 
Systems of Philosophy including the Yoga is obvious from 
the eulogistic address of the gods to Brahmadeva in th e 
second canto of the Kumdrasaihbhava and from the 

1. Xaghit., Canto I, Verse 31. 

2. Kumara., Canto II, Verses 5 and j7. 

3- Ibid-, Canto II, Verse 11; Canto in. Verse IIS. 

4. Ibid; Cantos I, HI, VI. 
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description of diva’s meditative trance in the third 
canto of the same poem, containing such technical ex- 
pressions of Yogic postures as faryankabandha, vtrasana 
and such tenets of Yogic philosophy as 'by the inward 
concentration of all faculties one sees Eternal Light 
within oneself. 

That our poet had studied the religious and secular 
Laws, as embodied in Grihyasutras, Dharmasutras and 
Smritis, is evident not only from the description of the 
wedding of Aja and Indumatl in the Raghuvaihsa and of 
feva and Parvatl in the Kumarasambhava according to 
the ritual prescribed, but also from ‘The queen followed 
the path of the cow as Smriti does the import 
of S^ruti’ 1 , ‘The wealth of a rich man who dies 
childless becomes the property of State’, 2 ‘&iva on the 
day of his marriage slept on the bare ground’ 3 , ‘His 
subjects did not even slightly swerve from the line of 
conduct laid down by ManuV His knowledge of the 
technical sides of Sanskrit Grammar is witnessed in such 
similes as ‘Like general rules whose province of opera- 
tion is shrunk by exceptions’, 5 ‘Like a substitute 
placed in the room of the original root’, 6 and from the 
etymological explanations he has given of such names 
as Uma, Raghu, Aja, Chandra, Tapana, Satakratu, 
etc. according to Paninlya system. 

Kalidasa had clearly acquired great political wis- 
dom derived mainly from the study of the Arthaiastras 
\ and perfected by his varied experience of , life in all its 
aspects. This is fully borne out by his employment of 

1. Raghu., Canto II, Verse 2, 

2. $&kuntala. Act VI. 

3. Kumar a, > Canto VH, Verse 94. 

4. Raghu., Canto I, Verse 17. 

5. Kum&ra., Canto II, Verse 27. 

3* Raghu., Canto XII, Verse 58. 
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the technical terms of Political Science, such as haptanga, 
yatavya, prdkriti, prasamana, mala, pratyanta and 
parskni, in his descriptions of the domestic and foreign 
policy of his heroes, their expeditions, conquests, 
alliances and methods of government. He has actually 
mentioned £ukraniti by name in the third canto of the 
Kumar asambhava, and in the first act of the Malavi- 
kagnimitra he has quoted the saying of a political writer, 
namely, ‘The enemy that has recently come to the 
throne and, therefore, has had no time to establish his 
sway firmly in the hearts of "the subjects is as easy 
to displace as a newly planted tree which has not yet 
struck its roots deep'. The description of Raghu as 
Dharmavijayi, of the Suhmas as saving their lives by 
resorting to Vaitasi vritti, 1 of Atithi' as observing 
strictly the time-table for the day and night which the 
writers on Polity have sketched out for the rulers of the 
earth, 8 of Agnimitra and Dushyanta as abiding by the 
decisions of their Amatya-parishad in conducting the 
government of their kingdom, of the capital of Pururavas 
as having a Nagarika to maintain peace and order in it 
— all this points out the poet’s knowledge of the 
Science of Politics. 

Kalidasa had also with equal diligence studied the 
Erotic Science. Kanva’s advice to Sakuntala (Act IV, 
Verse 81) mostly embodies the laconic instructions of 
Vatsyayana to married women : awram- 

\ qfv*# sTfipapr i 

falWWjfta r rncsr*? fsralq; w—Kamasuira, Pp. 236-239. 
The delightful scene of the first meeting of Dushyanta 
with &akuntal5 and her two friends is only a 
dramatic elaboration of what VStsyayana says about 

1. Raghu., Canto IV, Verse 35. 

2. Jhtd.. Canto XVTT. Verse 49. 
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the behaviour of a young, bashful woman in the presence 
of her lover : 'She should open the talk with him 
through the mouth of her bosom friend, but herself sit 
silent with her eyes turned downwards an d a happy 
smile playing upon her lips. Should the friend go 
beyond the formal exchange of words, she should assume 
a look of displeasure. Should the friend say “Thus she 
confided to me’, she should vehemently protest. If the 
lover solicits a reply from her, she should either not open 
her lips at all, or in faint accents pretend ignorance 
of what is asked, and at the same time shoot a side- 
long glance at him with a significant smile to add poig- 
nancy to it .’ 1 The scene of the meeting of Dushyanta 
and Sakuntala in the first act of the feakuntala is exactly 
on these lines. In the Kamasutm we have a fine des- 
cription of men about the town called Nagarakas who 
were young gallants — clever, polite and smart-looking, 
and always on the lookout for a beautiful face. The 
use of the word N agar aka in 'srrsr, ami ! wwlsfti i wwr- 
www arfms dwon mrfia t ’ 2 ' rn n wyw srFsrmmn ’ 3 
is, according to the context, in conformity with 
Vatsyayana’s description. 

To say that Kalidasa, the celebrated dramatist, 
had thoroughly studied the Science of Dramaturgy is to 
make a superfluous assertion. In the third act of the 
VikramorvaSiya, while describing the representation 
of Bharatamuni’s Lakshmisvayaihvara in heaven by 
celestial nymphs, in the course of which the love-sick 
UrvaS inadvertently committed an error of name and 
was in consequence cursed by the Muni, KalidSsa has 
employed such technical terms as saihdhi, vfiiti, rasa and 

1. Kamasutm, Pp. 202 ff. 

2. VikrarnorvaSiya , Act V. 
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raga. His knowledge of the various types of Dance, 
such as chhalika, bhavika, panchan gabhin ay a, is exhibited 
in the first two acts of the Malavikagnimitra which are 
mainly concerned with the wrangling of two dancing 
masters and the competitive test of their two pupils in 
this art. He seems to be familiar with all kinds of 
musical instruments, which have been classified into four 
groups as follows : — 

wNtIW *rra*T 

But he seems to have a special liking for Vina (lute) 
and Muraja (tabor) which are popularly known as 
Satar and Mridanga respectively. God 6iva is said to 
have been awakened from his sleep by the auspicious 
songs of Kinnaras who produced sweet strains of music 
from the wires of their Vina in harmony with the 
melodious modulations of their voice. 1 The Yaksha 
imagines his wife as wiping the tears off the strings of 
her Vina to set them in tune before voicing forth her 
sorrows of separation in pathetic melody. 3 The word 
murchhana used here is a technical term. It is the 
mayuri marjana of mridanga which is said to announce 
to all that Malavika’s dance was about to begin. 3 In 
the city of Alaka the mridanga was played upon to keep 
time to the vocal and instrumental music. His ap- 
preciation of the masterly skill in playing on the tabor 
is expressed in ‘So lightly and in so captivating a man- 
ner did his hands move on this instrument, with such 
absorption of self in the spirit of his art, that the dancing 

1. Kumar asambhava, Canto IX, Verse 85. 

2. Meghaduta f Verse 91* 

3. MSUavikdgnimiira i Act I. 
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damsels were simply swept off their feet in a trance 
of delight, much to their own embarrassment after- 
wards.” His keen susceptibility to music is apparent 
from the following observation: ‘On hearing sweet 
sounds even a happy mortal grows restless with a yearn- 
ing for — he knows not what ! Perhaps he recollects 
but faintly, without the consciousness of previous ex- 
perience, the impressions of friendly associations of past 
life.’ 4 How his ear was sensitive to discord of sound 
can be judged from the following simile : ‘As revolting 
to the mind as a lute played upon without setting the 
strings in proper tune.’ 3 

Like Music, our poet valued Painting very highly 
and understood its technique to a nicety, as is evident 
from such similes as ‘The several features of her body 
were now gradually brought into relief by the touch of 
youth as the different parts of a picture in outline take 
shape by degrees under the painter’s brush’ 4 , and from 
the representation of his two royal heroes, Dushyanta 
and Pururavas, and of the Yaksha and his wife in the 
Meghaduta, as remarkably accomplished in this art. 
In this connection the Picture-board scene of the sixth 
act of the &dkuntala deserves special mention. Here 
besides the admiring compliments paid to the king 
by Vidushaka and Sanumatl for his masterly delinea- 
tion of sentiment in the lovely pose and features of 
Sakuntala, as seen for the first time with her two 
friends in the woodland habitation of Kanva, the 
king deliberates like a connoisseur as to what would.be 
the proper background for such a picture to set off its 
charms in entirety. He says: ‘Let there be in front 

1. Raghuvam&a, Canto XIX, Verse 14. 

2. (kkmtalo. Act. V, Verse 2. 

3. Kumfrasambhava, Canto I, Verse 45. 

4. I&I&, Canto 1 9 Verse 32. 
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a rippling stream of river, flanked on either side with 
lowly hills and having couples of swans seated on its 
sandy expanse in unconcerned repose, and let there be 
a luxuriant tree behind, with a few bark garments 
fluttering on its branches, underneath which I should 
like to paint a hind rubbing her left eye languidly 
against the horn of an antelope.’ He further says: 'In 
conformity with the exquisite delicacy, bashful modesty 
and sylvan life of my beloved, let this be the decoration 
— a &irlsha flower so placed on her ear as to touch her 
cheek but lightly with its hanging filaments and a neck- 
lace of lotus-fibres so drawn over her breasts as to rival 
the transparency of the autumnal moon-beams.’ When 
the picture is finished, not only Sanumati, but even 
Dushyanta himself is so deluded by its exact fidelity to 
the original that he proceeds to punish the bee for 
harassing his beloved. 

The poet’s knowledge of Astrology and Astronomy 
is evident from the use of such technical terms as 
jamitm, uchcha-stham and others. 1 ‘While entering 
the penance-grove of &va, Cupid avoided the 
glance of the door-keeper as carefully as a monarch 
does the quarter lit up by Venus when starting on 
an expedition of conquest’; 8 'At an auspicious moment 
presided over by Mitra, when the Moon was in conjunc- 
tion with the UttaraphalgunI asterism, married women 
dressed the hair of Parvatl’; 3 ‘Let us depart from this 
place before Iravatl retraces her steps, like the planet 
Mars turning retrogressively in its revolution to shed 
malign influence’; 4 ‘What wonder is there if the twin 

1. Kumarasambh&va, Canto VII, Verse 1; Rughmm&a, Canto HI, 

Verse 13. 

2. Kttm&rasambhava, Canto III, Verse 43. 

3. Ibid,, Canto VII, Verse 6. 

4 M%lamk3gHimitra t Act III* 
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Vi$akha stars follow the new digit of the Moon’; 1 ‘Here 
comes the Royal Sage with Urvafi and Chitralekha, like 
the Moon with the two ViSakha stars’;* — all these 
statements clearly indicate not only the poet’s knowledge 
of Astrology, but also his interest in personal observa- 
tion of the starry heavens. ‘The physicians declare 
that it tells upon one’s health to transgress the usual 
time of dinner’; 3 ‘Here comes Malavika to bring solace 
to your mind smitten by love, like a piece of sugar-candy 
to one who is tipsy with drink’; 4 ‘The remedies cal- 
culated to save the life of those who are just bitten by 
a serpent are : to excise the part injected with poison, 
to cauterize it, or to scarify it so as to let the blood 
flow out freely’; 5 — all these reflect the poet’s reading of 
works on Medicine. His descriptions of battles and 
campaigns reveal his study of books on the Science 
of Warfare. 

Whether Kalidasa had travelled through the 
length and breadth of India or whether he depended 
upon the reports of traders and pilgrims is a moot 
point, but it is out of question that he possessed a full 
and accurate knowledge of the Geography of India. 
In the fourth canto of the RaghuvamSa, which deals 
with Raghu’s conquest of the kingdoms in the East, 
South, West and North of India and in the sixth canto 
of the same poem which describes the kings of various 
parts. -of India the mention of rivers and mountains, of 
places with their characteristic features, customs and 
products is factual, not fictitious. Pearl-fisheries, 
saffron plants, cardamom creepers, sandals and palms 

mu, ,.,,... .— - , - - - . „ — n I , I-. ', -. , .. , || | | . i, 

< 1. £akmta$a. Act III* 

2. Vikram&Mi&iya, Act I* 

* 3. M&lmihdgnimiira, Act II* 

4* Act nr. 

5. Ibid., Act IV, Verse 4. . 1 
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J ail kinds, grapes and vines have been described in 
connection with those parts of India where they are 
found - to this day. His description of the cloud-messen- 
ger’s way from Ramagiri (modern Ramtek near Nagpur) 
to Alaka on the Kailasa mountain is equally accurate. 

Since Kalidasa derived the material for his poems 
and plays from the Ramayana, the Mahabharafa, the 
Puranas and current literature, his careful, study of 
these needs only passing mention. The similarity of 
ideas and expression between him on one hand and 
Bhasa on the other is so striking as to suggest that this 
celebrated man of letters, his predecessor, was a source > 
of inspiration to him and his pioneer in the classical 
style of poetry, which he brought to perfection. He 
was not a slavish imitator ; what he imbibed, he assimila- 
ted; what he made his own, he reproduced in his own 
way which is decidedly better both in matter and form. 

What idea do we form of Kalidasa the man from 
his writings ? He was neither a recluse shunning 
society, nor a cynic hating mankind, nor a rake given to 
frivolous way of life, but a respectable citizen, a dutiful 
householder, a faithful husband, a loving father and 
a sincere friend. Otherwise, how could he voice forth 
with such pathetic tenderness and touching melody 
the sorrows of a lovely heart tom away temporarily or 
permanently from its life-long companion in weal and 
woe as he does in the Meghaduta and the Raghuvaihia ? 
How could he say 'Blessed are those mortals who are 
soiled by the dust of their children’s limbs, — the children 
which run to their lap with guileless smiles that reveal 
the lustre of their budding teeth,— -the children that 
prattle forth delightful nothings in sweet and indistinct 
accents* ? ! How could he write of a wife as ‘She was not 

i. fahmtala, Act Vtt. 
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only the queen of my household, but my best counsellor 
in need, my bosom friend to share the burden of my 
heart, my dearest pupil in fine arts’; 1 or pay such compli- 
ments to women as ‘The performance of religious duties 
is impossible without them’/ ‘They are indispensable to 
successful negotiations in marriage affairs’ 3 , ‘Their word 
is law to men in the matter of the daughter’s disposal’ 4 , 
‘Devoted wives.never cross the wishes of their husbands’ 5 , 
‘Though they rival the lotus in delicacy, yet surpass the 
durability of gold in hardships” ? 

Being a shrewd observer of life in general and of 
human nature in particular, Kalidasa had ample op- 
portunities at the court of King Vikramaditya to 
witness the relations of rulers and subjects, masters and 
servants, officers and people, courtiers and their man- 
ners, processions and pageants. The results of his ob- 
servation have been embodied not only in his elaborate 
descriptions of stately events, but also in his generalisa- 
tions, such as, ‘The attentions of lords towards their 
adherents fluctuate" according to the purpose they have 
in view’, 6 ‘Clever people, biding their time patiently, 
prefer a request at the right moment and meet with 
a favourable response from the persons in authority’ 7 , 
‘Humble submission is the only remedy against the 
wrath of high-souled persons’. 8 Witness in this con- 
nection how, in the Fisherman’s scene of the feakuntala, 
the attitude of the constables and their officer changes 
towards their suspect in a moment from haughty in- 

1. JR aghuvath&a. Canto VIII, Verse 37. 

2. Kum&rasari&hava, Canto VI, Vense 13. 

3. Loc. cit.. Verse 32. 

4. Loc. tit., Verse 35. 

5. Log. tit., Verse 36. 

6. Ibid., Canto III, Verse 1. 

7. Ibid., Canto VII, Verse 93. 

8. Raghuvam&a, Canto IV, Verse 64- 
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difference to co /etuous flattery ! Many such instances 
can be cited to prove that Kalidasa had mixed freely 
with all grades of society and had explored, with a 
penetrating and yet sympathetic glance, the diversities 
of character and environment. 

Though he was endowed by nature with a poetic 
vision of the highest order and enriched by study with 
countless treasures of knowledge, though his mental 
horizon far exceeded ‘the circle bounding earth and 
skies’, yet he never took on airs like Pandita Jagannatha, 
nor like Bhavabhuti did he dispose of his contemporaries 
as too dull to comprehend his meaning. He simply 
appeals to the people of his time to judge him by his 
merits and not to despise him on the ground of 
modernity as a dabbler in verse ! With exquisite 
humility he says in his introduction to the Ragku- 
vamsa : ‘Where on one hand is the dynasty that traced 
its descent from the Sun and where on the other hand 
is my intellect of limited range ! Aspiring to encom- 
pass with such a mind the achievements of so illustrious 
a family, I feel as if I am attempting to cross the 
vast ocean with a ramshackle shaft.’ To quote his 
own words in appreciation of his modesty, ‘The trees 
bend their branches to the ground, when laden with 
fruit; the clouds hang low on the horizon, when filled 
with water; the good become humbler in spirit, the 
higher they rise in greatness.’ 

Such is, in brief, the picture of Kalidasa, the man, 
that we get from a careful study of his works. On the 
occasion of the bimillennium anniversary of the era 
founded by his patron Vikramaditya it may not be out 
of place to express the hope that a correct understand- 
ing of his life and works would spread among the millions 
that honour his name ! 
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CHANDRAGUPTA II VIKRAMADITYA 
(C. 376414 A. D.) 

By 

Radha Kumud Mookerji, Lucknow 

Chandragupta II Vikramaditya is a unique 
character in the annals of kingship. His predilection 
for assuming titles containing the word Vikrama suggests 
a strong ground for his identification with King 
Vikramaditya of tradition. As will be seen below, on 
his Chhatra Type of coins it is stated in its legends that 
' ‘ Maharaj adhiraj a Sri Chandragupta, after conquering 
the Earth, conquers Heaven by his righteous deeds 
and calls himself Vikramaditya”. On his Lion-slayer 
Type of coins, he assumes the title of Sirhha- Vikrama, 
while on the Horseman Type, the legend on the 
reverse is Apta-Vikvamah. On his silver coins which 
were issued in his newly conquered territories of the 
Kshatrapa rulers in Western India, he purposely assumes 
the title of Vikramaditya to indicate his valour as a 
conqueror, and, on another variety of these coins, he 
coins a new title for himself, viz., Vikramanka. Lastly, 
even on his copper coins, there occurs the title of 
Vikramaditya. 
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King Vikramaditya of tradition is associated with 
Nine Gems, or literary celebrities, who shed lustre on 
his Court. These Nine Gems are thus enumerated in a 
verse contained in the work called Jyotivvidabharana : 

Dhanvantari-Kshapanakamarasimha-^anku — 

Vetalabhatta-Ghatakarpara-Kalidasah/ 

Khyato Varahamihiro nripateh sabhayam 

ratnani vai' Vararuehir nava Vikramasya// 

Of these Gems, as will be seen below, only a poet 
of the name of Kalidasa is associated in some later 
literary texts with King Chandragupta II. But it is by 
no means settled whether this Kalidasa was the same 
as the famous poet. 

The purpose of this paper is not to discuss , the 
question of the identification of King Chandragupta II 
Vikramaditya of Gupta history with King Vikramaditya 
of tradition. Its purpose is only to present an objective 
study of all the facts that can be known from concrete, 
definite and dated sources, both epigraphic and nu- 
mismatic, that are available for his reign. The 
presentation of his history is strictly limited to and 
conditioned by the evidence that is available in 
different sources bearing on his reign. 

It is felt that an account of the reign of Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya should be included in this 
Vikramaditya Volume. 

, Date : His dates may be deduced from a number 
of dated inscriptions discovered for his reign. The first 
of these is the Mathura Pillar Inscription of G. E. 61 — 
A. D. 380 {El, XXI). The inscription has some signi 
ficant words read by Dr. D. C. Sircar {Select Inscriptions, 
1, 270) as ‘Maharaja~Rajadhiraja-&r%-Chandragufitasya 
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Vijaya-rajya-sarhvatsare panchame , showing that this 
inscription dated G. E. 61 (saihvatsare ekashashte) was 
issued in the 5th year of the reign of Chandragupta II. • 
His reign therefore commenced in G. E. 61 — 5=G. E. 
56=A. D. 376. This inscription is important as men- 
tioning the earliest date of the Gupta era which may 
be taken to be as defined by Alberuni in his statement 
that “the epoch of the Guptas falls 241 years later than 
the &aka-Kala”, i. e., in A. D. 78+241=319 (Sachau, 
Alberuni' s India , II. 7). 

The second dated inscription of his reign is the 
Udayagiri Cave Inscription of Gupta year 82= A. D. 401, 
which was issued by his feudatory belonging to the 
Sanakanika family. 

The third is the Sanchl Stone Inscription of Gupta 
year 93= A. D. 412 issued by Amrakardava who seems 
to have been a minister of Chandragupta II “to whose 
favour (prasada) he owes the fulfilment of the object of 
his life (apyayita-jivita-sadhanah), and who was the 
hero of many a battle.” {Fleet, No, 6). 

The fourth inscription is the Gadhwa Stone Inscrip- 
tion of Gupta year 88 =407 A. D. Parts of the inscrip- 
tion-are lost including Chandragupta’s name, but that 
it belonged to his reign may be taken for granted both 
from the date and from his titles Paramdbhagavata and 
MaharajUdMraja still preserved. 

The date of Chandragupta II may also be inferred 
from that of his silver coins which he had issued after 
his conquest of Surashtra and modelled on the coins of 
its previous rulers, the Kshatrapas. It will appear 
that the latest coins of the Western Kshatrapas are 
of the §aka year 310= A. D. 388. The earliest date 
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of the Kshatrapa coins as restruck by Chandragupta 
II is 90 or 90+X=A. D. 409. 

Name : Chandragupta II appears to have several 
names. The name ‘Devaraja’ is given to him in Sanchl 
Inscription (Fleet, No. 5). A Vakataka inscription men- 
tions Prabhavatlgupta as the daughter of Devagupta 
and Kuberanaga and describes Devagupta as Maharaja- 
dhiraja, while the Riddhapura Grants of Queen 
Prabhavatlgupta mention her father’s name as Chandra- 
gupta II. This shows that Devagupta is another 
name of Chandragupta. It also appears that Chandra- 
gupta had a third name, DevaSrI, as used on his 
Archer and Couch Types of coins. 

Nomination : The Eran Stone Inscription of 
Samudragupta (Fleet, No. 2) refers to ‘the many sons 
and grandsons of Samudragupta, while the Mathura 
Stone Inscription of Chandragupta II (Fleet, No. 4) 
states that he was chosen for the throne out of all his 
sons ( tat-farigrihitena ) by Samudragupta. The same 
fact is repeated in the Bihar and Bhitari Stone Pillar 
Inscriptions of Skandagupta (Fleet, Nos. 12 and 13) 
where the phrase tat-farigrihita is used in respect of 
Chandragupta II. The repetition of this fact of 
Chandragupta II being deliberately preferred for the 
throne to all his sons by Samudragupta shows that it 
was an outstanding fact in Gupta history, and should, 
therefore, dispose of the theory based on certain later 
texts and traditions that the immediate successor of 
Samudragupta was another son of his, known as Rama- 
gupta. The inscriptions shut out the supposition that 
there was any other Gupta king between Samudragupta 
■ and Chandragupta II. Samudragupta, in fact, pays to 
„ his son the same Compliment as was paid to him by 
his father who acclaimed him as the fittest of all his 
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kinsmen (tulyahilaja) to succeed him on the throne. 
These references rule out room for any other king 
lacking his predecessor’s nomination for the throne. 

Family : His mother, the wife of Samudragupta, 
is called Datta in the Eran Inscription and Dattadev i 
in the Mathura Stone Inscription as also Bihar and 
Bhitari Stone Pillar Inscriptions of Skandagupta, with 
the title Mahadevi. 

Chandragupta had at least two wives, named 
DhruvadevS and Kuberanaga. DhruvadevI is mentioned 
in three Gupta inscriptions (Nos. 10, 12 and 13 of Fleet) 
in which she is described as Mahadevi and as the mother 
of the Prince Kumaragupta I. One of the seals found 
at Vaiiall describes it to be of ‘Mahadevi DhruvasvaminI, 
queen of Maharajadhiraja Chandragupta II and mother 
of Maharaja Govindagupta.’ DhruvasvaminI of this 
seal is no other than DhruvadevI of the other inscrip- 
tions. As already stated, Queen KuberanSga is known 
as the mother of Chandragupta’s daughter, Prabhavatl- 
gupta, and as born of a Naga family (Nagaknlot- 
panna; see JRASB, 1924, P. 58). 

This Vakataka matrimonial alliance brought to 
Gupta family several offshoots and extended political 
influence. This will be clear from Vakataka history. 

Samudragupta, as already stated, had defeated 
the Vakataka king Rudradeva, i. e,, Rudrasena I (344- 
48 A. D.)who had to cede to him the eastern part of 
Vakataka territory (Bundelkhand), leaving room for 
its expansion towards the West. Vakataka power was 
very much extended by the next king Prithivlshe?a I 
by his conquests in Central India and the Deccan in- 
cluding Kuntala. This increase of Vakataka power led 
Chandragupta to seek its alliance by marrying his 
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daughter to Rudrasena II, son of Prithivlshena I. The 
result was that Vakataka politics came under the influ- 
ence of the Gupta empire. The change is indicated in 
certain literary texts and inscriptions. Prithivlshena I 
had a long reign (upto c. 375 A. D.) but his son, Rudra- 
sena II, the son-in-law of Chandragupta, had a short 
one followed by the regency of his daughter and its cont- 
rol by her father. As stated by the commentator of the 
Prakrita Kavya, Setubandha, Chandragupta’s grandson, 
Pravarasena II, was in his court and composed that 
work which underwent revision at the hands of Kalidasa 
at the instance of Vikramaditya. This tradition makes 
Chandragupta II Vikramaditya, Kalidasa and Pravara- 
sena II Vakataka contemporaries. Again, Bhoja, in his 
&riftgamprakasa , has a verse which is ascribed to Kali- 
dasa who is said to have made a report to the Gupta 
Emperor on the luxurious life at the court of the Lord 
of Kuntala who must have been his grandson, Pravara- 
sena II. The embassy of Kalidasa to the Kuntala court 
is also referred to as Kuntaleivara-dautya in Kshemen- 
dra’s Auchityavichara. The Pattan Plates of Pravara- 
sena II also mention a Kalidasa as the writer of that 
record. These references do not settle the point whether 
Kalidasa they mention was the great poet, but they 
establish Gupta contact with Kuntala, which was 
brought on by the regency administration of Queen 
Prabhavatlgupta seeking her father’s intervention 
which was further increased under the inefficient rule 
of her son given to a life of luxury and poetical 
preoccupations. 

Gupta contact with Kuntala is further attested 
by the Talagunda Pillar Inscription which states that 
a Kadamba king of VaijayantI in Kuntala (Kanarese 
Gauntry) gave his daughters in marriage to Gupta and 
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other kings. It seems that the Kadamba king Kakus- 
thavarman married his daughter to Kumaragupta 
(or to his son). Some mediaeval chiefs of Kuntala trace 
their lineage to Chandragupta. Several grants of 
the Western Gangas indicate that Kakusthavarman is 
to be assigned to A. D. 435-475 (Dandekar, History 
of the Guptas, Pp. 87-91; Raychaudhuri, Political 
History, P. 475, Notes). 

Events : The most important event of his reign 
is his conquest of Western Malwa and Surashtra 
(Kathiawad) which were under the rule of &aka satraps. 
It will appear from the Eran Stone Inscription of 
Samudragupta that Eastern Malwa had already passed 
under the rule of the Guptas. Airikina (Eran) was the 
city situated in a sub-division of the modem Saugor 
District of C. P. and is described in the inscription as 
the city of Samudragupta’s own enjoyment (svabhoga- 
nagara). Eastern Malwa must have been the base of 
Chandragupta’s operations against the $aka kingdom 
in Western India. The Udayagiri Cave Inscription of 
Chandragupta II which is not dated like the other ins- 
cription in the same cave describes how the King came 
to that place in Eastern Malwa in person in pursuit of 
his programme of world conquest (Kritsna-prithv I- 
jayarthena) and with him came his Minister ( Sachiva ) 
named Vlrasena Saba hailing from the city of Pataliputra. 
It is also stated that Chandragupta II who is described 
as the sage of a sovereign ( rajarshi ) appointed Vlrasena 
as his Minister for Peace and War. The Udayagiri 
Cave Inscription of Gupta year 82=401 A. D. indicates 
how the chief of Sanakanika tribe (near Rhilsa) was 
acknowledging Chandragupta II as his liege lord. The 
Sanchl Inscription . of Gupta year 93=412 A. D. also 
shows .how Chandragupta's authority was very well 
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established in that region administered by his officer 
called Amrakardava known for his victories in many 
battles. These inscriptions show the steps in the ad- 
vance of Gupta power towards the West. This advance 
was materially aided by Chandragupta’s alliance with 
the Vakataka king whose geographical position could 
affect movements to its north against the &aka satrapies 
of Gujarat and Surashtra. 

The actual conquest of these 6aka territories is 
proved only by coins. As has been already stated, the 
latest coins of the Western Kshatrapas are not later 
than A. D. 388, while the earliest coins of Chandra - 
gupta II in this region are not earlier than A. D. 409. 
It was thus by a protracted war of about twenty years 
that Gupta pow r er was extended upto the Western Sea. * 
Although Chandragupta II modelled his coinage, which 
was in silver, on that of the Kshatrapas, he was 
careful to impress upon it marks of his conquest. The 
obverse of the coins does not show any change. It still 
shows the King’s head with traces of Greek inscription 
still appearing as before with date behind, but on the 
reverse the place of the Chaitya is taken by the specific 
Gupta emblem of Garuda, along with the Gupta legend, 
Paramabhagavaia . 

There is also a piece of literary evidence pointing 
to the victory of Chandragupta II against the Saka 
king in Bana’s Harshacharita , where it is stated how 
Chandragupta in the disguise of a woman coveted by 
the lustful Saka king was killed by him on the spot at 
his own capital. 

Ministers : Chandragupta had a number of able 
Ministers who are thus mentioned in his inscriptions : 

(1) A Chief ( Maharaja ) of the Sanakanika family 
who served (fiadanudhyala ) Chandragupta as his overlord 
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(Maharaj adhiraj a ) as stated in the Udayagiri Vaish- 
?ava Cave Inscription of 82. He must have been one 
of the governors in charge of parts of Eastern Malwa 
conquered by Samudragupta and visited by Chandra- 
gupta as the place of preparation for his expedition 
towards the West. 

(2) Ararakardava, hailing from Sukuli-Deia and 
associated with the Mahavihara of Kakanadabota (old 
name of Sanchl) to which he gave an endowment out 
of his abundance he owed to the patronage { prasdda ) of 
the King whom he loyally served by fighting and winning 
his many battles, as stated in the Sanchl Stone 
Inscription of year 93. 

(3) &aba Vlrasena, hailing from Pataliputra, 
who was Chandragupta’s Minister for Peace and War 
(Sandhi-Vigraha) by hereditary right (anvaya-firdjta- 
sachivyo) and thus accompanied the King on his far- 
reaching military expeditions, as stated in a second 
Udayagiri &aiva Cave Inscription. 

(4) Sikharasvaml who is described as a Councillor 
(Mantrx) of Maharaj adhiraj a Chandragupta II, with 
the title of Kumar a/maty a, in an inscription on a stone 
linga found at Karamdanda in the Fyzabad District 
of the Gupta year 117=A. D. 436 and belonging to the 
reign of Kumaragupta I (El, X, 71-72). 

(5) Maharaja $rl Govindagupta, a son of Emperor 
Chandragupta II, who appears to have been the Gover- 
nor of the Province called Tlrabhukti, with its head- 
quarters at Vaiiall, from the seal issued by him and 
discovered by Bloch at Basarh (ASK, 1903-4, Pp. 101- 
20). It appears that Govindagupta is also mentioned 
in the newly discovered -Mandasor Inscription of the 
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Malava-Vikrama year 524 (A SI, Annual Report, 
1922-23, P. 187; El, App. No. 7). 

Administrative Officers : The excavations carri- 
ed out at Basarh (ancient Vailall) by Bloch brought to 
light numerous clay seals which were issued by Prince 
Govindagupta, the various officials of his administration 
and the prominent citizens and communities of his 
Province. They mention the following officials : (1) 
Kumar amaiyadhikar ana, Chief of the Prince’s Ministers. 
He is given the curious title of Yuvaraja, a title that 
is repeated on another seal and coupled with another 
significant title, Bhattaraka, as the Chief of the Prince’s 
Ministers; (2) 1 Baladhikarana, the Head of the Army, 
who also bears the titles of Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka ; 
(3) Ranabhandddhikarana, Chief of the Military Ex- 
chequer; (4) Datidapaiadhikarana, the Chief of the Police; 
(5) VinayaSiira, Chief Censor; (6) Mahapratihara, Chief 
Chamberlain; (7) Tala vara (uncertain); (8) Maha-danda- 
nayaka, Chief Justice; (9) V inaya-sthiti-sthafiaka, Minister 
for Law and Order; (10) Bhatahafati, Head of the 
Infantry and Cavalry; (11) Uparika, Governor of the 
Province, as in Tlrabhukti-uiarika-adhikarana. It may 
be noted that the terms Sn-paramabhattaraka-'padfya and 
Yuvardja-pddlya as used on these seals for the officer 
called Kumar amaiyadhikar ana indicate the Chief 
Minister in waiting on the King and the Crown Prince 
respectively. 

The Chief Executive Officer of the Municipal Office 
of Vaiiall is called Vaiialv-adhishthdna-adhikarana. The 
city of Udahakupa was governed by the Committee or 
Municipality called Parishad. The Monastery (Vihara) 
of Kakanadabota was governed by the Arya-Sangha, 
and also an Assembly of Five called Pancha-Mandali 
(Fleet, No. 5). 
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Guilds : A large number of these seals was is- 
sued by the Nigamas or Guilds of different classes of 
economic interests. These were of Bankers (&reshihis, 
modem Seths), Traders { Sarthavahas ) and Merchants 
( Kulikas ). These Guilds functioned like Chambers of 
Commerce of modern times. Many seals were issued 
jointly by these three classes of Guilds as shown in their 
legend, &reshtJii-Sarthavaha-Kulika-Ntgama, or by 
two, as in the legend &reshihi-Kuli ka-Nigama. The 
Merchants’ Guilds bear an appropriate symbol, a money- 
chest (My Local Government in Ancient India (Oxford), 
Pp. 111-113). 

Some of these corporations operated as Bank , < f 
those days. The Arya-Sangha in charge of the &?- 
Mdhavihdra of Kakanadabota receives a donation in 
cash of 25 dinaras to be kept in permanent deposit with 
the Sangha with the stipulation that the money will 
be held by it as a trust-fund, out of the interest of 
which provision will be made for feeding daily 5 Bhikshus 
and for burning a lamp in the Ratnagriha (probably the 
Stupa as the abode of the three Ratnas or Jewels, viz. , 
the Buddha, the Dharma and the Sangha) in the great 
Vihara, 'as long as the moon and the sun exist' (Fleet, 
No. 5). The Sangha is here thus functioning as a bank 
of deposit and also as a trustee holding in safe custody 
and in perpetuity a fund in aid of the beneficiaries 
fixed by the donor, while keeping the corpus of the 
donation intact. A similar transaction is indicated in 
the Gadhwa Stone Inscription of Gupta year 88 
(Fleet, No. 7). ■ 

Administrative Divisions: The Empire was 
divided into convenient administrative units. The 
largest unit was the Province called Deia, e. g., Sukuli- 
Defe. (Fleet, No. 5). The Province was also called a 
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Bhukti, e. g. } Tlra-Bhukti in a Basarh Seal Inscription. 
A Province again was made up of Divisions which were 
called Pradekas or Vishayas, e. g., Airikiria-PradeSa 
(Fleet No. 2). 

Religion ; The Gupta Empire treated all religions' 
equally. The principal religions of the times were 
Vaishnavism, 6aivism and Buddhism. Permanent 
benefactions in support of each of these religions were 
encouraged by the State. The Gupta Emperors them- 
selves were orthodox Hindus. Chandragupta II takes 
the title of Paramo, bhagavata which is a Vaishnava title 
(Fleet, No. 4). No. 5 of Fleet refers to the grant by a 
prominent minister of Chandragupta II of a village, or 
an allotment of land, called ISvaravasaka, and a sum of 
money to the community of Buddhist monks called Arya- 
Sangha belonging to the great Vihara at Kakanada- 
bota (Sanchl). As the donor was a Buddhist, he does 
not apply to Chandragupta his usual epithet of Parama- 
bhagavata, ‘the sincerest devotee of Vishnu’. One of 
the Udayagiri Caves bears an inscription of another 
minister of Chandragupta II who was a devout $aiva. 
It records that the cave was excavated as a temple of 
God&ambhu or &iva (Fleet, No. 6). It also naturally 
omits as irrelevant the mention of the King as a Parama- 
bhagavata. The other Udayagiri Cave which bears the 
dated inscription of Gupta year 82 appears to be a 
Vaishnava cave (Fleet, P. 23) from its sculptures re- 
presenting the figures of (1) the four-armed Vishnu with 
his two wives and (2) a twelve-armed goddess who 
might be LakshmI. The Gadhwa Stone Inscription 
of Gupta year 88 repeats the title of Paramabhagavata 
for Chandragupta II because it is a Brahmanical ins- 
cription. The inscription is very much mutilated, but 
the fragments that remain record two gifts of ten 
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dindras each as contributions in aid of a Brahmanical 
institution, a perpetual alms-house or a charitable hall 
(sadd-sattra) for its Brahmana residents. This gift 
shows that the religious sense of the people encouraged 
endowments of social service as a form of worshipping 
God through service of man. 

The Mathura Pillar Inscription of A. D. 380 testi- 
fies to an offshoot of Saivism, the sect of Mahegvaras, 
flourishing at Mathura under the teacher named TJdita- 
charya. In the inscription, he mentions his preceding 
teachers as Bhagavatas and names them as Upamita, 
Kapila, Parafctra, from whom he is thus fourth in descent 
(Bhagavat-Pardsarat chaturtliena). He also describes 
himself as being tenth in descent from Bhagavata 
KuSika, who was thus the founder of this particular 
&aiva sect, that of the Mahegvaras. It will appear that 
this KuSika is mentioned in the Vdyu- and Linga- 
Purdnas as the first disciple of the great Lakull 
described as the last incarnation of Siva Mahefivara. 
Lakull had four disciples each of whom was the founder 
of a Pagupata sect. 

The inscription further states that Acharya Udita, 
for the sake of addition to his own religious credit (sva- 
fiuqya-dfydyana-nimittam) , and also for the glory (Rirti) 
of his teachers (gurus), set up in the 'Shrine of Teachers’ 
(Guru-dyatane) what are called Upamitegvara and Kapile- 
gvara. The term Tivara as used here is taken to indi- 
cate that what were installed {pratishihdjnta) were 
Lin gas, together with the images or statues of the 
teachers. , A Liiiga was set up in the name of each 
teacher and the fact that it was set up in the Guru-ay atan a 
shows that the Lingas were accompanied by the statues. 
Bhasa’s drama called Pratimd-Ndtaka mentions a royal 
gallery of portrait-statues called deva-kula, and this 
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Guru-ay atana was perhaps also planned as a pratima 
ariha, a house of teachers’ statues. The inscription 
reads : ‘UpamiteSvara-KapileSvarau Gurv-ayatane 

<mru The missing words after guru, showing 

space for at least five letters, may be taken to b eguru- 
■bratima-yutau, as suggested by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar 
l El XXI P. 5). Acharya Udita repeats that this 

monument is not meant for his own fame (naitat 
khyatyartham) but for the attention of the MaheSvaras 
{ vimaptih ) and the admonition of the acharyas that 
they should consider it as their own property {acha- 
ryariam parigraham) and, without any reservation 
(vis'ankam), worship it with offerings (puja-puraskaram) 
and maintain it with gifts {pangraha-paripalyam). 
It may be noted that the expression ‘Devakula- 
sabharvihara’ occurs in the Mandasor Stone Inscription 
of Kumaragupta and Bandhuvarman (No. 18 of 

Fleet). 


Apart from the inscriptions, the coins of Chandra- 
gupta II indicate his personal religion of Vaishnavism. It 
is indicated by the legend parama-bhagavata appearing 
in his gold coins of the Horseman Type. The same title 
also appears on his silver coins which were meant for 
circulation in his newly conquered territory , which 
was under the rule of the Western Kshatrapas, and 
were modelled on their coins. As conqueror, he had to 
observe as much as possible the nianners and customs 
of the conquered country, and especially the characteris- 
tics of the currency to which it was used. Thus on the 
obverse of his new-struck coins, he kept up the con- 
; ventional head which had done duty for centuries as a 
portrait of the reigning satrap, but their reverse he 
utilized to indicate his conquest and the change in its 
sovereignty. Even on the obverse, Gupta conquest 
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is indicated by replacing the Saka era by the Gupta era. 
The reverse, however, introduces a specific feature of 
Gupta coinage. Garuda, the bird of Vishnu, the deity 
of Chandragupta II, takes the place of the Kshatrapa 
Chaitya. 

The copper coins of Chandragupta II declare his 
religion of Vaishnavism by having the figure of Garuda 
on the reverse. 

Centres : The capital of the empire was Patali- 
putra called Pushpa in the Allahabad Pillar Inscription. 
His campaigns and conquests show that Chandragupta 
II was also associated with the city of Eastern Malwa, 
Vidiia, while, as we have seen, some of the chiefs of the 
Kanarese Country claiming connexion with him describe 
him as ‘the Lord of UjjayinI, the foremost of cities 
(UjjayinipuravaradhUvara) as well as of Pataliputra. 
His association with UjjayinI also follows his supposed 
identification with the &akari Vikramaditya of tradi- 
tion. It may also be noted that Vasubandhu's bio- 
grapher Paramartha describes Ayodhya as the capital 
of a Vikramaditya. Paramartha (A. D. 500-569) was a 
Brahmana of UjjayinI who spent some time in Magadha 
and was in China between A. D. 546-69. He states that 
Vasubandhu, a Brahmana of Purushapura (Peshawar), 
came to Ayodhya on the invitation of Baladitya, son of 
Vikramaditya, who first placed Baladitya under his 
tuition as a patron of Buddhism. If this Vikramaditya 
is identified with Chandragupta II, Ayodhya is to be 
taken as one of the chief cities of his empire. The 
identification depends on the date of Vasubandhu. 
We have already seen how VaiSall was also an impor- 
tant eity of the empire.. , , . 

' Coins ; Like his father, Chandragupta II issued 
various types of coins in accordance with the needs' of a 
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large empire. They were (1) Archer, (2) Couch, (3) 
Chhatra, (4) Lion-slayer, (5) Horseman. All these 
types also show varieties in features. 

This type is the commonest of his coins and 
shows great variety. The first 
Arch* Typt variety is that of the reverse showing 

either Throne or Lotus as the seat of the Goddess, 
while within each class there are minor varieties 
depending on the position of the Bow and of the 
name Chandra on the obverse. 


This variety shows on obverse “King standing 


Throne Reverse 


left, nimbate, as on Archer Type 
of Samudragupta, holding bow in 


left hand and arrow in right; Garuia standard bound 


with fillet on left; Chandra under left arm around the 
legend Deva-&rl-Mahdrajddhiraja-&rl~CJiandragupta'h.” 


It shows on reverse “Lakshml, seated facing, 
nimbate, on throne with high back, as on similar coins 
of Samudragupta, holding cornucopiae in left hand and 
fillet in right; her feet rest on lotus ; border of dots; on 
right &ri-Vikraniah” . There is a variety showing 
Goddess seated on throne without back, and holding 
lotus in left hand, instead of cornucopiae, and is thus 
more Indianised. 


This variety shows on obverse the King drawing 
an arrow from a quiver standing at 

Lotus Reverse 

his feet on left and on reverse 
“Goddess, nimbate, seated facing on lotus, holding 
lotus and fillet in outstretched left and right hands 
respectively.” 
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Other varieties of this class show (1) “King left 
holding arrow in right hand” as in Throne Reverse 
class, (2) Crescent above standard on obverse, (3) Wheel 
(Vishnu’s Chakra ) above standard on obverse, (4) 
“King standing right wearing waist cloth and ornaments 
only, holding bow in left and arrow in right hand;” 
(5) King standing to left with bow in right hand but 
leaning his left arm on his hip without holding an arrow, 
a very rare variety. 

It is to be noted that Varieties (2) and (3) are 
marked by heavy weight and debased metal while 
Variety (4) drops the conventional Kushan dress in 
favour of Indian waist cloth with sash. 

Very probably the Throne class, by its features, 
was more in vogue in the northern, and th>e Lotus 
class in the central and eastern, provinces, where 
foreign features were not suitable. 

The obverse shows “King wearing waist cloth 
and jewellerv, seated, head to left 

Couch Type J 

on high-backed couch, holding flower 
in uplifted right hand, and resting left hand on 
edge of couch; legend, Deva-&r%-Maharajadhirajasya 
Hri-Chandraguftasya.” The reverse shows “Goddess 
(Lakshml) seated facing on throne without back, 
holding lotus in uplifted left hand, resting feet on 
lotus,” as on some specimens of Archer Type; “on right 
the legend &ri-Vikramah”. On the specimen at the 
Indian Museum, the legend on the obverse contains the 
additional word Vikramddityasya and beneath couch 
the word rupakriti. The expression evidently refers 
to his physical and cultural qualifications. This type 
is rarely found and was issued early in the King’s 
reign, as indicated by the throne reverse. 
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There are two main varieties of this type 
marked by a variety in the obverse 
Chhatra Type legend. The first class shows on the 

obverse “King standing left, nimbate, casting incense 
on altar on left with right hand, while left rests 
on sword-hilt; behind him a dwarf attendant holds 
Chhatra (parasol) over him; legend Maharajadhiraja- 
feri-Chandragufitah” as against the legend Kshitim 
avajitya sucharitair divam jayati Vikramadityah oc- 
curring on the obverse of the other variety. The 
reverse shows “Goddess (Lakshml) nimbate, stand- 
ing left , on lotus, holding fillet in right and 
lotus in left hand, and legend Vikramadityah. In 
the other variety, the Goddess appears to rise from 
lotus (as padmasamhhava) . It also shows specimens 
containing representations of the Goddess in different 
positions or postures. 

The meaning of the obverse legend is that 
“Vikramaditya, having conquered the earth, conquers 
heaven by his good deeds.” 


Lion-Slayer Type 


This type is represented in a large variety of 
specimens showing on obverse the 
King hunting down lion in different 
positions and on reverse the appropriate Goddess 
Durga Simha-VahinS seated on lion in different 
positions. 


Class I shows on obverse “King standing right or 
left, wearing waist cloth with sash which floats behind 
him, turban or ornamental head-dress, and jewelleiy, 
shooting with bow at lion which falls backwards and 
trampling on lion with one foot.” 

m 
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On Class II, the obverse has a different legend which 
may be constructed as follows : Narendrasiihha-Chandra- 
guptah prithivlm jitvd divam jayati] “Chandragupta, the 
lion among kings, having conquered the earth, con- 
quers heaven." 

On the reverse, the legend is generally fevi-Simha- 
vikramah. On one variety, it is Siihhachandmh. 

We thus see that the sport of lion-hunting captur- 
ed the King’s imagination which suggested a variety of 
designs in its treatment by craftsmen who were set to 
reproduce all possible positions in which the royal 
hunter and his big game found themselves on different 
occasions of hunting. It is to be noted that, while 
Samudragupta was thinking of the tiger as his game, 
his son was more obsessed by the lion. There seems to 
be a deep reason for this difference between the father 
and son as to big game-hunting by each. As has been 
already stated, the Tiger Type of coins celebrates 
Samudragupta’s conquest of the Gangetic Valley abound- 
ing to this day in forests breeding the royal Bengal 
Tiger. The Lion Type of coins issued by Chandra-' 
gupta II has a similar regional significance and celebrates 
his conquest of regions which are the habitat of the 
Lion. It celebrates his conquest of the regions of 
Western Malwa and Surashtra or modern Kathiawad 
which is still the abode of lions to this day in India. 
Further, like the Tiger and Goddess Ganga linked to- 
gether, the Lion on the obverse has very naturally sug- 
gested for the reverse the Goddess Durga with whom 
it is associated as Her sacred seat and Vdhana or 
vehicle. She rides on lion as the picture of 6akti, 
Invincible Might, invoked by Chandragupta II in his 
arduous adventure for the conquest of the 6aka satrapy 
of Surashtra. There is thus an underlying design and 
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purpose shaping Gupta coinage, giving to it a profound 
historical significance. 


This 


Horseman Type 


gupta I. 


type is an important innovation of 
Chandragupta II and was continued 
extensively by his successor, Kumara- 


The obverse shows "King riding on fully caparison- 
ed horse to right or left; his dress includes waist cloth 
with long sashes which fly behind him, and jewellery 
(ear-rings, armlets, necklace, etc.); on some specimens 
he has a bow in left hand, on others he has sword at 
left side.” 

The reverse portrays “Goddess seated to left on 
wicker stool, holding fillet in outstretched right hand 
and lotus with leaves and roots behind her in left border 
of dots.” This design marks its complete divergence 
from the Ardochso coinage and its purely Indian 
character. 

The legend on the obverse is Paramabhagavata- 
Maharaj adhiraja-&ri-Chandragufta Ti or Bhagavato, and 
on the reverse Ajitavikramah. 

The use of the new title Bhagavata shows that 
the King is no longer the worshipper of &akti, for he 
has already accomplished his programme of conquests. 
He can now devote himself to the tasks of Peace and 
leave the sword for the flute as worshipper of Vishnu 
and His consort, Lakshml, the Goddess of Peace and 
Plenty, consecrating himself as a Bhagavata to the cult 
of Non-violence. 

While the above types of coins were in gold, 
Chandragupta II, after his conquest 
uv " ° mt of the Western Kshatrapa Kingdom, 
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had to keep up its silver coinage, stamping on 
it some Gupta features. The obverse of these 
restruck silver coins shows the King’s bust to right, 
as on Kshatrapa coins, with traces of Greek letters, 
and on left the word Vet (rshe), and date, in 
Brahml numerals, in the Gupta in place of the &aka 
era. The reverse shows a* completely Gupta design, 
the figure of Vishnu’s bird, Garuda, standing facing 
with outspread wings, and the corresponding legend 
describing the King as a devotee of Vishnu : Parama- 
bhagavata- Mahdrdjddhiraja-^n-Chandragupta- V ikramdn- 
kasya. 

Chandragupta II was also the first to issue copper 
coins of which the general type 
copper cows j s King on Obverse, and Garuda 

on Reverse, with variations in the figuring of both. 
There is bust, three-quarters, or half-length of the 
King, with flowers in right hand, while Garuda 
is seen nimbate, standing facing with outspread 
wings, or with, or without, human arms, or standing on 
an altar, or holding a snake in his mouth, or merely hold- 
ing it. There is also a Chhatra Type of these copper 
coins, showing King at altar, with a dwarf attendant 
holding Chhatra over him. There are also types omit- 
ting the King but keeping up the Garuda, with the ob- 
verse legend &ri-Chandra-completed by the legend 
Guptah on the reverse, or simply the name Chandra by 
itself, without the suffix Gupta, on some examples. On 
some specimens there is a variety replacing Garuda by a 
flower-vase, with flowers hanging down its sides. 

Thus Chandragupta’s numismatic innovations 
comprise the figures of Couch, Chhatra, Lion, Horse, 
and Garuda, and of Goddess Lakshm! on lotus in place 
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of the Throned Goddess (Ardochso), and also silver 
and copper coinage. 

Titles : His coins give Chandragupta II the fol- 
lowing titles : Rupakriii, Vikramaditya, Vtkramdnka, 
Simkavikrama, Narendrachandra and Paramabhdgavata 
(which is also mentioned in his inscriptions). 

Condition of the Country as seen by Fa-hien : 

It will appear that Chandragupta ruled over an empire 
which extended from the peninsula of Kathiawad in the 
West to Eastern Bengal, and from the Himalayas to 
the Narmada. The efficiency of Gupta administration 
was demonstrated by the material and moral progress 
of the people, of which glimpses are given in the record 
of the travel undertaken in the country by the Chinese 
pilgrim, Fa-hien, between the years A. D. 399-414, 
*. e., in the time of Chandragupta II whose name, 
however, is not mentioned by him. 

Fa-hien, however, was not the sole and solitary 
instance of this cultural intercourse between India 
and China. India for long had been looked up to by 
China as the seat of saving knowledge and highest wis- 
dom which were eagerly and devoutly sought after by 
her best minds. These were found in Buddhism of 
which India was the cradle. Buddhism became known 
in China as early as the 3rd century B. C. Since then 
it created a stir in Chinese religious circles and a move- 
ment towards India for drinking in her wisdom at its 
very sources. 

Fa-hien very keenly felt that the Buddhist “Disci- 
plines” were very imperfectly known in China. In 
A. D. 399, he organised a joint mission with several 
Chinese scholars, Hui-ching, Tao-cheng, Hui-ying, 
Hui-wei and others to travel together to India to get at 
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these "Rules”, in the face of the risks to which such 
overland journey to India was exposed in those days. 
On the way, this band of missionaries met others who 
had preceded them on the same errand. They were 
Chih-yen, Hui-chien, Seng-shao, Pao-yun, Seng-ching, 
and others. 

The first country where they saw Buddhism being 
followed was Shan-shan. Here were “some 4,000 and 
more priests, all belonging to the Lesser Vehicle 
(Hlnayaha)”. "The common people of these countries, 
as well as the Shamans, practise the religion of India,” 
states Fa-hien. 

Next, the party passed through several Tartar 
countries where also they found "all those who have 
'left the family’ (priests and novices) study Indian books 
and the Indian spoken language.” 

In the country of Kara-shahr, the Buddhist 
Hlnayaha monks numbered “over 4000.” 

After undergoing "hardships beyond all compari- 
son” on their journey through uninhabited tracts, 
and across difficult rivers, the party came to the hos- 
pitable country of Khotan where the monks were 
mostly Mahayana and numbered "several tens of 
thousands”. They were accommodated in a monastery 
known by the Indian name of Gomafi, where "at the 
sound of a gong, 3,000 monks assemble to eat.” There 
were 14 such large monasteries in Khotan, 

There was in the neighbourhood another monastery 
which was 250' high, “overlaid with gold and silver” 
and took 80 years to build under the reigns of 3 kings. 

The next seat of Buddhism was Kashgar where the 
pilgrims found the king "holding the pahcha parishad ” 
for purposes of making offerings including "all kinds 
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of jewels such as Shamans require." There were here 
1,000 Hlnayana monks along with some sacred relics, 
the Buddha’s spittoon and tooth. 

From Kashgar, after crossing snowy ranges, the 
travellers came to Northern India and to a place called 
Darel where there were many Hlnayana monks. 

Next, they had to negotiate “a difficult, precipit- 
ous, and dangerous road," with the Indus flowing along 
the deepest gorge. Coming down 700 rock-steps they 
crossed the Indus by "a suspension bridge of ropes" 
and met monks who anxiously asked Fa-hien "if he 
knew when Buddhism first went eastward" to ' which 
Fa-hien answered : "Shamans from India began to 
bring the Sutras and Disciplines across the river from 
the date of setting up the image of Maitreya Bodhisat- 
tva 300 years after Nirvana.” 

After crossing the Indus, the pilgrims came to the 
country called Udyana where Buddhism was "extreme- 
ly flourishing," and the language used was that of 
"Central India or Middle Kingdom." 

The next stage reached was Gandhara followed by 
Takshafiila and Peshawar where King Kanishka "built 
a pagoda over 400' high with which no other could com- 
pare in grandeur and dignity.” 

This whole region was studded with monuments 
enshrining the relics of the Buddha or incidents of his 
life: his foot-print, the stone on which he dried his 
clothes, his alms-bowl, the spot where he cut off his 
flesh to ransom a dove, or his eyes, or his head, for a 
fellow-creature, or gave his body to feed a hungry tiger. 

From here Fa-hien was left alone. His compa- 
nions, Hui-ching, Hui-ta, Tao-cheng, Hui-ying, Pao- 
yun and Seng-ching, all went back to China. 
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Fa-hien next reached the country of Nagarahara, 
with a shrine containing Buddha’s skull-bone to which 
kings of neighbouring countries “regularly send envoys 
to make offerings.” At the capital of Nagarahara was 
a Buddha-tooth pagoda, as also a shrine holding 
Buddha’s pewter-topped staff, and another, one of 
Buddha’s robes, and the cave of Buddha’s shadow, 
another pagoda 80' high at the spot where the. Buddha 
shaved his head and cut his nails. 

Fa-hien and his two other companions now crossed 
the Little Snowy Mountains (Safed Koh) where Hui-ching 
died in cold, saying to Fa-hien : “I cannot recover; you 
had better go on while you can; do not let us all pass 
away here.” Gently stroking the corpse, Fa-hien cried 
out in lamentation : “It is destiny : what is there to be 
done ?” 

Crossing the range, the pilgrims arrived at the 
country of Afghanistan and found there about 3,000 
monks of both Hlnayana and Mahayana Schools. 

A similar number of monks they also found at 
Falana or Bannu whence travelling eastwards they 
again crossed the Indus and came to a country called 
Bhida in the Punjab where Buddhism was very flourish- 
ing. 

Passing through the Punjab with its “many 
monasteries containing in all nearly 10,000 monks,” the 
pilgrims came to Mandor or Mathura and found about 
“20 monasteries with some 3,000 monks” along the 
banks of the Jumna. 

To the south of Mathura is "the country called the 
'Middle Kingdom (of the Brahmanas), where the people 
are prosperous and happy, without registration or offi- 
cial restrictions. Only those who till the King’s land 
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have to pay so much on the profit they make. Those 
who want to go away, may go; those who want to 
stop, may stop. The King in his administration uses 
no corporal punishments; criminals are merely fined 
according to the gravity of their offences. Even for a 
second attempt at rebellion, the punishment is only the 
loss of the right hand. The men of the King’s body- 
guard have all fixed salaries. Throughout the country 
no one kills any living thing, nor drinks wine, nor eats 
onions or garlic; but Chandalas are segregated. Chandala 
is their name for foul men (lepers).” 

“In this country they do not keep pigs or fowls, 
there are no dealings in cattle, no butchers’ shops or 
distilleries in their market-places. As a medium of 
exchange, they use cowries. Only the Chandalas go 
hunting and deal in fish.” 

Since the time of the Buddha, “the kings, elders, 
and gentry built shrines and gave land, houses, gardens, 
with men and bullocks for cultivation. Binding title- 
deeds were written out, which subsequent kings did not 
dare disregard.” 

"Rooms, with beds and mattresses, food, and 
clothes, are provided for resident and travelling monks, 
without fail; and this is the same in all places.” 

“Pagodas are built in honour of Sariputra, Muga- 
lan and Ananda, and also in honour of the Abhidharma, 
the Vinaya, and the Sutras.” 

“Pious families organise subscriptions, to make 
offerings to monks, of various articles of clothing and 
things they need, after the annual retreat.” 

, It may be noted that the Middle Kingdom was the 
stronghold of Brahmanism and heart of file Gupta 
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Empire, where India’s civilisation was seen at its best. 
The observations of Fa-hien show how the people were 
allowed by government considerable individual free- 
dom not subject to vexatious interference from its offi- 
cers in the shape of registration, or other restrictions; 
economic liberty with unfettered mobility of labour, 
so that agriculturists were not tied to holdings like 
serfs; and humane criminal law. The moral progress 
and public spirit of the people are shown in their liberal 
endowments of religion and educational institutions. 
These endowments took the form of permanent grants 
of lands, with full apparatus necessary for their cultiva- 
tion by men and bullocks. This shows that these cul- 
tural institutions had to maintain efficient agricultural 
departments to make out of their landed properties, 
cultivated fields, as well as gardens or orchards, enough 
income to meet their expenditure. Monetary grants in 
aid of schools and colleges were unknown in those days. 
The ways of fife were based on the cult of non-violence, 
with vegetarian diet, ruling out heating spices like onion 
or garlic, also distilleries, piggeries, and butcheries. 

Fa-hien now visited the sacred places of Buddhism : 
Sankisa (Kapitha) where ASoka built a shrine and a 
pillar 60' high, with a lion-c apital, with about 1,000 
monks, and another six or seven hundred in a neighbour- 
ing monastery; &ravastx with its many monuments of 
Buddhism. 

Here Fa-hien arrived with his only companion 
Tao-cheng. The monks asked Fa-hien : “From what 
country do you come ?” And when he replied, "From 
China”, the monks sighed and said ; “Good indeed ! Is 
it possible that foreigners can come so far as this in 
search of the Faith ? Even since the Faith has been 
transmitted by us monks from generation to genera- 
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tion, ho Chinese adherents of our Doctrine have been 
known to arrive here.” 

Fa-hien saw at £r a vast I the famous Jetavana 
Vihara which he calls the Shrine of the Garden of Gold 
built by “Sudatta who spread out gold money to buy 
the ground.” 

He saw “all those spots where men of later ages 
have set up marks of remembrance.” 

“In this country there are 96 Schools of Heretics 
(non-Buddhists), each with its own disciples, who also 
beg their food but do not carry alms-bowls.” 

“They further seek salvation by building alongside 
of out-of-the-way roads houses of charity where shelter, 
with beds and food and drink, is offered to travellers and 
to wandering monks passing to and fro; but the time 
allowed for remaining is different in each case.” 

This is remarkable testimony to public philanthropy 
inspired by the spirit of social service, the religion 
which includes worship of God as embodied in humanity, 
Nara-NSrayana, and expressed itself in the establish* 
ment of Dharmasalas open to all without distinction 
of caste or creed, to Hindus of all sects as well as to 
Buddhists, though the people were predominantly fol- 
lowers of Brahmanical religions. It is also interesting 
to note that these ancient Dharma-ialas anticipate the 
rules of residence obtaining in their modem substitutes, 
limiting residence to short periods. 

Fa-hien still found places associated with 
Devadatta, and previous Buddhas such as KaSyapa, 
Krakuchhanda, or Kanakamuni. 

He found Kapilavastu a wilderness, with its many 
Buddhist monuments “still in existence.” “On the roads 
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wild elephants and lions are to be feared.” He also 
visited Lumbini, Ramagrama and Vaiiall, and crossing 
the Ganges came to Pataliputra in Magadha. 

At Pataliputra, formerly ruled by King Afoka, 
“the King’s palace, with its various halls, all built by 
spirits who piled up stones, constructed walls and gates, 
carved designs, engraved and inlaid, after no human 
fashion, is still in existence.” 

These remarks rather suggest that Pataliputra 
did not occupy the same position of importance in 
the Gupta empire as it had in the Maurya empire. 

Upto Pataliputra, Fa-hien was accompanied by 
his companion, Tao-cheng, but now he, too, was to part 
from him. He was so much impressed by the spirituality 
of the 6ramanas of Central India that he prayed that 
“from this time forth until I become a Buddha, may 
I never live again in an outer land.” “He, therefore, 
remained and did not go back, but Fa-hien’s object 
being to diffuse a knowledge of the Disciplines through- 
out the land of China, he ultimately went back alone.” 

Fa-hien found at Pataliputra one Mahayana and 
another Hlnayana monastery. The former had a 
Brahman Buddhist teacher named Raivata, “a strikingly 
enlightened man of much wisdom, there being nothing 
which he did not understand. All the country looked 
up to and relied upon this one man to diffuse widely the 
Faith in Buddha. It also had as its resident another 
famous Brahman teacher named MafijuSrl who was 
"very much looked up to by the leading and religious 
mendicants throughout the kingdom.” 

Fa-hien has some interesting observations on the 
country of Magadha and its civilization. “Of all the 
countries of Central India, this has the largest cities and 
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towns. Its people are rich and thriving and emulate 
one another in practising charity of heart and duty 
to one’s neighbour.” 

At their festivals, such as procession of images 
“in four-wheeled cars of five storeys,” "the Brahmanas 
came to invite the Buddhas and were thus quite 
catholic in their religious outlook.” 

As regards public philanthropy endowing social 
service, Fa-hien says : “The elders and gentry of these 
countries have instituted in their capitals free hospitals , 
and hither come all poor or helpless patients, orphans, 
widowers, and cripples. They are well taken care of, a 
doctor attends them, food and medicine being supplied 
according to their needs. They are all made quite com- 
fortable, and when they are cured, they go away.” 

Fa-hien found an Atoka Pillar bearing an inscrip- 
tion near his Pagoda (Stupa) at Pataliputra and another 
in its neighbourhood, with a lion-capital and inscrip- 
tion. 

He next passed through Nalanda “where Sari- 
putra was born” and where was a pagoda of old still 
existing, and Rajagriha where he visited the numerous 
sacred spots of Buddhism including the Vulture Moun- 
tain where Fa-hien’s “feelings overcame him,” but he 
restrained his tears and said “Buddha formerly lived 
hare and delivered the &urangama Sutra. I, Fa-hien, 
bom at a time too late to meet the Buddha, can only 
gaze upon his traces and his dwelling-places.” 

He next proceeded to GayS and Bodh-Gaya, seeing 
all the Buddhist sacred places and monuments, and then 
retraced his steps towards Pataliputra and arrived at 
Benares and its deer-forest where he found two 
monasteries with resident monks. 
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Now, he commenced his return journey home, 
coming back to Pataliputra and “following the course of 
the Ganges down stream” came to Champa whence, 
proceeding farther, he arrived at the country of 
Tamluk “where there is a sea-port”. He saw here 24 
monasteries and stayed for 2 years, “copying out Sutras 
and drawing pictures of images,” and then “set sail on 
a large merchant vessel,” reaching Ceylon after 14 days. 
He remained in Ceylon for 2 years and obtained copies 
of some sacred works in Sanskrit, copies of Disciplines, 
Agamas, and selections from the Canon. Then he 
took passage on board a large merchant vessel on which 
there were over 200 souls, and astern of which there was 
a smaller vessel in tow, “in case of accident at sea and 
destruction of the big vessel.” * Such an accident did 
happen. After two days, they encountered a heavy 
gale which blew on for 13 days and nights and the 
vessel sprang a leak which was stopped up when they 
arrived alongside of an island. The passengers had to 
throw their bulky goods into the sea and Fa-hien fer- 
vently prayed that his books and images he was con- 
veying to China might be spared and the labour of his 
life not lost. 

They “went on for more than 90 days until they 
reached a country named Java, where heresies and 
Brahmanism were flourishing, while the Faith of the 
Buddha was in a very unsatisfactory condition.” 

Fa-hien remained in Java “for 5 months or so” 
and again shipped on board another large merchant 
vessel which also carried over 200 persons. They took 
with them provisions for 50 days. 

They again encountered a heavy gale. The BrSh- 
mana passengers complained : “Having this Shaman on 
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board, has been our undoing. We should leave him on an 
island. It is not right to endanger all our lives for one 
man.” The bold attitude taken by another passenger 
in support of Fa-hien silenced them. In the meanwhile 
the Captain of the vessel lost his reckoning. “So they 
went on for 70 days until the provisions and water were 
nearly exhausted, and they had to use sea-water for 
cooking, dividing the fresh water so that each man got 
about 2 pints.” Then, changing direction, they reach- 
ed land after 12 days’ sailing. The Prefect of the place, 
who was a Buddhist, on hearing that “a Shaman had 
arrived who had brought Sacred Books and Images 
with him in a ship, immediately proceeded with his 
retinue to the seashore to receive them.” 

Thus was completed Fa-hien’s journey on which 
he thus commented : “Looking back upon what I went 
through, my heart throbs involuntarily, and sweat 
pours down. That in the dangers I encountered I did 
not spare my body was because I kept my object 
steadily in view.” 

It may be recalled that Fa-hien practically walked 
all the way from Central China, across the desert of Gobi, 
over the Hindu Kush, and through India down to the 
mouths of. the Hooghly, where he took ship and returned 
to China by sea, after so many hair-breadth escapes, pas- 
sing through nearly 30 different countries, spending 6 
years on mere travelling, and another 6 years in stay 
and study in India. 

The main object of his mission, which was to get 
copies of sacred works and images, was hard to fulfil 
under the, system of education in India where study and 
teaching, were carried on by the oral method and not on 
the basis of written literature which could be copied and, 
carried as MSS. The subjects of study were not re- 
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duced to writing and instruction had to be received 
directly from the lips of the teacher uttering the words 
that had to be “heard, pondered over, and contemplat- 
ed” as &ruti. All lesson and literature had to be heard. 
Thus, Fa-hien states that “in the various countries of 
Northern India, the Sacred Works were handed down' 
orally from one Patriarch to another, there being no 
written volume which he could copy.” It was only at 
one place that he found an exception, at the Mahayana 
Monastery at Pataliputra" where he found a copy of the 
Disciplines, “a further transcript of same running to 
7000 stanzas as used by Sarvastivadah School, which 
also have been handed down orally from Patriarch to 
Patriarch without being committed to writing, extracts 
from the Abhidharma in about 6,000 stanzas, and a 
complete copy of a Sutra in 2,500 stanzas, as well as a 
roll of the Vaiftulya-Parimrvana-Sutra in 5,000 stanzas. 
Therefore, Fa-hien stopped here for 3 years, learning to 
write and speak Sanskrit (and Pali?) and copying out 
the Disciplines.” 

It will be apparent from Fa-hien ’s account of the 
civilisation of Northern India, in the time of Chandra- 
gupta II Vikramaditya. who was then its paramount 
sovereign, that the moral and material progress 
achieved by the country in that age was ultimately 
due to the efficiency of Gupta administration. 
It bears out the truth of V. A. Smith’s remark 
that “India was never governed better in the oriental 
manner than under Chandragupta II”. As we have al- 
ready seen, Fa-hien was more concerned with Buddhist 
India and the chief centres of its religion and learning, 
which even in those days spread beyond the bounds of 
India and were helping to build up a Greater India 
paying its homage to the supremacy of Indian thought 
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and following its culture in practice. Even the 
frontier province of Udyana (modern Swat) counted as 
many as 500 monasteries peopled by Buddhist monks. 
The Punjab too was full of monasteries counting 10,000 
resident Buddhist students. Mathura city alone, 
which was a stronghold of Brahmanism, contained as 
many as 20 monasteries with 3,000 monks. In the 
country now corresponding to modern U. P., the 
strength of Brahmanism was represented by as many as 
96 different Schools and Sects. 

All this learning was represented and fostered by 
some of its greatest teachers. Some of these are men- 
tioned by name by Fa-hien, as we have seen. Thus 
Pataliputra was famous for its great Brahman Professor 
of Mahayana, named Radha Sami, “looked up to by all 
the kingdom and served even by the King.” Another 
great teacher was the Brahman Buddhist teacher, 
named MaSjuSrI, “whom the Shamans of great virtue 
in the kingdom and the Mahayana Bhikshus honour 
and look up to.” 

We have already seen how the educational insti- 
tutions in those days were maintained both by private 
philanthropy as well as royal munificence. These grants 
were made in kind and not in cash, grants of agricultural 
lands, gardens, orchards and houses to these monasteries. 
The grant of land was also accompanied by the provision 
of necessary labour both of men and bullocks. With 
regard to the gifts made by private individuals, it is stat- 
ed tliat their neighbouring families supplied "the 
societies of these monks with an abundant sufficiency 
of what they require, so that there is no lack of them.” 
It is also stated that at the proper season these families 
vie with one another in “sending round to the monks the 
liquid food which may be taken out of the ordinary 
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hours.” Fa-hien also refers to “the annual tribute 
(from the harvests) paid to the monks and the gifts of 
clothes, and such other articles as the monks require 
for use.” 

It is to be specially noted, as already pointed out 
above, that the medium of instruction in higher learn- 
ing was Sanskrit, which Fa-hien had accordingly to 
learn by staying for three years at the monastery at 
Pataliputra. It is also interesting to note that memorial 
Stupas were erected at monasteries in those days in 
honour of Teachers as well as Texts. Thus Stupas were 
erected in memory of Sariputra, Maha-Maudgalyayana, 
and Ananda, while similar monuments were also erected 
to give publicity to select Sacred Texts like Abhidharma, 
the Vinaya, and the Sutras. Every monastery, 
whether HSnayana or Mahay ana, was thus equipped 
with a sort of a chapel where their inmates offered 
the appropriate worship special for them. 

Lastly, we have already seen how public philan- 
thropy in Gupta India equipped the country with an 
abundance and variety of institutions for the promotion 
of public welfare. Among these Fa-hien mentions as 
having seen with his own eyes free hospitals, houses of 
charity, or Dharma- Salas, providing shelter, bed, food 
and drink for travellers, which were open to all, 
without distinction of caste or creed. At the same time, 
the State did not encourage the other institutions which 
militated against manners and morals, such as piggery, 
poultry-farm, butcher’s shops, and distilleries. Even 
such heating spices as onion or garlic were ruled out 
from the national diet. In conclusion, we may say that 
the Gupta Empire was opening up avenues of intercourse 
with foreign countries, both towards the West and the 
East, by means of Indian shipping and navigation. 
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Fa-hien’s record shows how brisk was the trade from the 
port of Tamralipti with countries like Ceylon, Java, 
Siam, and China, while in the West India’s sea-borne 
trade brought to the country in its wake abundance of 
Roman coins, especially in the South so that the Roman 
name for a coin, viz., denarius, became incorporated 
into the vocabulary of Gupta numismatics. 



